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Second Edition, 2 vols., 12s. 
ROSMINI’S LIFE. Edited by Farner Locknart. 
New Edition, 3 vols., each 10s, 6d. 


ROSMINT'S ORIGIN OF IDEAS, 
New Edition, 3 vols. each 10s. 6d. 


ROSMINI'’S PSYCHOLOGY. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


THE HISTORY OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, and the 
Progress of the Catholic Church in the British Isles (chiefly in England), from 1771 to 
1820. By W. J. Auuerst, §.J. 

“This is a a which is at once full of interest and abounding in instruction.”—Tablet. 
“The rd 2S = movement for Catholic emancipation from the Catholic point of view is extremely 


Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE VENERABLE BEDE EXPURGATED, EXPOUNDED, and 
EXPOSED. By the Pric, Author of ‘‘ The Life of a Prig.” 
eS A triumphant and exceedingly amusing refutation of an impossible and absurd position. . « Irresistibly 
eomic.”— Guardian. 
«This clever book.”—Month, 
e w apparently an Oxfo has n severa ami 
volume now before us in the smartest of any.”— Dublin Dolly 


Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d, 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE, By the Rev. Wittram SJ., 
Author of “The Bible and Belief.” 

“We have in the little by oy before us a plain and straightforward statement of the Church’s teaching 
with respect to marriage and the Christian family, and in so highly concentrated a form, that almost re 
sentence is a conclusion of Catholic theology or philosophy. We hope iy “Christian Marriage” 
have a o—, in some bem = ag commensurate with the enormous — of the subject of which it treats, 
and the ability and fidelity which is characteristic of the author.”—Mont 
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(PERRY & CO. (Ltd.), STEEL PEN MAKERS. 
PLANISHED POINTED PENS. 


GAPE These Pens are simply perfection 


for those persons who write a rapid 
(| handwriting. It is almost impos- 
Hy i sible to make them stick in the 
FI | paper, spurt, or blot, and they do 
not require dipping nearly as dften 


as the ordinary Pen. 


PERRY & CO.’S 


ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS, 


The universal favour that these assorted boxes of ff 
Bands have met with from the Public fully justifies us [iz 
in stating that they are one of the most useful requisites | 9 [i 
for the counting-house or library. For domestic use they 
are invaluable to supersede string for jams, preserves, 
pickles, &c. omen much more economical and convenient, 


Price 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d. and upwards per box. 


PERRY & CO.S “VIADUCT” WATCHES 
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PERRY 


VIADUCT 
LIMITED 


Ut ‘spuodag yUNg 
Solid Silver Case, Keyless Action, Horizontal Movement, Jewelle 


Setting Hands from Outside the Case. 


Nickeled Horizontal Movement, Quick-winding Keyless Action. 


Price 21s. each. 


Price 108. 
Special terms to Watch Clubs. Shippers and the trade supplied. 
PERRY & (CO. (Limited), 18, 19, & 20 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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The Cardinals and Bishops of England ; SHO 

The Archbishops of Dublin, Glasgow, Cashel, and Calcutta, | *°° 
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THE BISHOP OF SALFORD. = 

HON. SECRETARIES: «PR 

Rev. W. H. COLOGAN, Lilystone Hall, Ingatestone. WHC 
JAMES BRITTEN, Esq., 18 West Square, Southwark, 
HON. TREASURER: THE 

GEORGE WHITLAW, Esq., 18 Argyll Terrace, Kensington, W. PICT 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TEN SHILLINGS. ST. J 
PAYABLE IN JANUARY. THE 


The objects of the Society are— 
1. To disseminate among Catholics small and cheap devotional works. 
2. To assist the uneducated poor to a better knowledge of theit § nay 


religion. CAN] 

3. To spread among Protestants information about Catholic truth. LING 
4, To promote the circulation of good, cheap, and popular Catholic 

works, FRIE 

HOW 


A Card showing the Indulgences granted to the Society, as well as th ® wuy 
Report for 1886-7, and all other information, may be obtained from th § THE 
Hon. Secretaries, 
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DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 
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THE LOVE AND PASSION OF OUR LORD. By the Brsnor or Satforp. 2d, 

PETER-TIDE, OR ST. PETER’S MONTH. By the same. 24. 

STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 14 pictures, in wrapper. 14. 

INSTRUCTIONS BY THE CURE OF ARS. 1d. the packet of 8. 

THE SANCTIFICATION OF LENT. 

THE CHILDREN OF MARY’S MANUAL. \By the BisHop oF SALFORD. 1d. each. 

LITTLE ROSARY BOOK. 4s. 100; on sheet for distribution as tickets, 1d. each; 9d. dozen. 

SHORT MORNING AND NIGHT PRAYERS. 

SHORT INDULGENCED PRAYERS. 

PRAYERS FOR CONFESSION FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, |." thick paper, 4 pp. 

SIMPLE PRAYERS FOR HOLY COMMUNION. each, 2s. 6d. 100. 

THE BENEDICTION SERVICE (Latin and English). 

JESUS CHRIST INVITES HIS CHILDREN TO ATTEND CATECHISM. 3d. 

WEEK-DAY MASS. 1s. 100. 

“PRAY ALWAYS.” 1s. 100. 3 

WO IS YOUR PATRON SAINT? 1s. 100. 

WORK OUT YOUR SALVATION. 1s. 100. 

A SIMPLE PRAYER BOOK. 1d. Fortieth Thousand, 

THE BLESSED SACRAMENT THE CENTRE OF IMMUTABLE TRUTH. By 
Cardinal 1d. 

PICTURE OF ST. CUTHBERT, WITH SHORT LIFE. 2s. 64. 100. 

PICTURE OF ST. EDWARD, WITH SHORT LIFE. 2s. 6d. 100. 

A FIRST PRAYER-BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES. jd. Fortieth Thousand. 

ST. JOSEPH, PATRON OF A HAPPY DEATH. 2s. per 100. 

THE HOLY ROSARY, By the Rev. Artaur Ryan. 1d. 
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THE ABUSE OF INDULGENCES, 2s, 100. 

CANNOT; OR, WHICH CHURCH BELIEVES THE BIBLE! 1d.; 6s. 6d. 100. 

LINGARD PAPERS ON THE SACRAMENTS, 10 in wrapper, ld.: separately, 6d., 
ls., and 2s, 100, according to size. 

FRIENDLY ADVICE. 1s. 100. 

HOW CAN I FIND GOD'S TRUE CHURCH? 1s. 100. 

WHY AM I A ROMAN CATHOLIC? 1s. 100. 

THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. By the Bisnop or Satrorp. 2d. 

THE REAL PRESENCE. By the Rev. J. F. Spuatvg,S.J. 4d.; 3s. 6d. 100. 

PURGATORY. 2s. 100. 

MARY, MOTHER OF GOD. 6d. 100. 

WHAT DO CATHOLICS BELIEVE? 1s. 100. 


THE ACCORD OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH WITH THE INFALLIBLE 
PONTIFF. 2s. 100. 
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WHY ARE YOU A PROTESTANT? 1s. 100. 


“CATHOLIC, NOT ROMAN CATHOLIC.” 1s, 100. 
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THE POPE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 1s. 100. 
I BELIEVE IN THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH.” 1s. 100. 
‘‘OUT OF THE CHURCH THERE IS NO SALVATION.” 4d. ; 3s. 6d. 100. 


HISTORICAL & CONTROVERSIAL SERIES. 


WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY? 1s. 100. 
HOW CAN I FIND GOD’S TRUE CHURCH? 1s, 100. 
WHY AMI A ROMAN CATHOLIC? 1s. 100. 
COME AND SEE. 1s. 100. 
“TLL KNEEL IF THE OTHERS WILL.” 1s. 100. 
THE FOREIGN AND ENGLISH “REFORMATION” 2s. 100. 
SOCIALISM. By Rev. J. Rickasy, S.J. 2d. 
POSITIVISM. By Rev. J. Ricxany, §.J. 1d. 
THE ROYAL SUPREMACY. 2s. 100. 
WHO ARE THE WORKERS? By the Rev. J. Rickany, SJ. 2s. 100. 
THE CHURCH OF OLD ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. D. BREEN. 2d. . 
WAS ST. PETER BISHOP OF ROME? By C. F. Autnatt. 2d. New Edition. 
BRIEF NOTES ON THE SUPREMACY OF ST. PETER. By the same. 2d. 
THE CONTINUITY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By the Very Rev. Canon Crorr. 
POPERY IN THE FIRST CENTURY. 2s. 100. 
ARE THEY PRIESTS? 4d. ; 3s. 6d. 100. 
THE FOUR DOCTORS. 2s. 100. 
EVOLUTION RUN WILD. By the Rev. J. Rickaby, S.J. 4d. ; 6d. 100. 
THE POPES AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. ld. 
“CHURCH DEFENCE.” First Series. 1d. This comprises the following Leaflets, which may 
also be had separately :— 
The English Church always Roman Catholic. 2s. 100. 
How Henry VIIT. robbed England of the Faith. 2s. 100. 
Church Endowments—whose are they? 1s. 100. 
Was the British Church Roman Catholic? 1s. 100. 
The Reformation under Queen Elizabeth. 1s. 100. 
Plain Truths in answer to Transparent Falsehoods. 1s. 100. 
‘“CHURCH DEFENCE,” Second Series. 1d. : comprising, 
Are they Priests’ 5s. 6d. 100, 
The Four Doctors. 2s, 100. 
“Catholic, not Roman Catholic.” 1s. 100. 
Popery in the First Century.. 2s. 100. 
A LETTER TO THE WORKING MEN OF ENGLAND. 4d.; 2s. 100. 
ARE THE ANGLICAN CLERGY “MASSING PRIESTS?” 2s. 100. 
QUESTIONS FOR ONE WHOM IT CONCERNS. By Carpinat Newman. 6d. 100. 
A LEAFLET ON THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. 1s. 100. 
LECTURE ON THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. By the Rev. J. Morris, S.J. 1d. 
A VOICE FROM THE DEAD; BEING A LETTER OF THE COUNT DE 
MONTALEMBERT ON THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 1d. 
LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE : The Substance of Four Sermons preached at the Pro-Cathedral, 
Kensington. By the Rev. W. C. Ropinson. 2d. 
BEFORE AND AFTER GUNPOWDER PLOT. By E. Hearty Tuompson. 1d. 
THE BIBLE AND THE REFORMATION. By C. F. Atiyarr. 1d. 
a CATHOLIC CHURCH SUPPRESS THE SECOND COMMANDMENT! 
2s. 
THE RELIGION OF OLD ENGLAND. By the Rev. P. Lyxcu. 1d. 
FAITH AND REASON. By the Rev. B. Vauauay, SJ. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 1d. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
1d. each. 


ST. PATRICK, APOSTLE OF IRELAND. By the Rev. Artaur Rravy. 
ST. GEORGE, PATRON OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. W, Reexs. 
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BLESSED THOMAS MORE. the Hon. Justice 
BLESSED JOHN FISHER & THE ROYAL SUPREMACY. By Rev. W. H. Conosay. 
ST. COLUMBA. By the Rev. J. Gorpen. 
THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. In 5 Parts, 1d. each; or the 5 in wrapper, 6d. 
THE VEN. PHILIP HOWARD. With Portrait. By G. AmBrose LEE. 
MISS CATHERINE BOYS. By the Rev. Amsrose St. JOHN. 
BLESSED EDMUND CAMPION. By the Rev. F. Goupie, S.J. 
VEN. JOHN OGILVIE. By Mrs. Francis Kerr. 
ST. ALPHONSUS DE LIGUORI. .By a Repemprorist FATHER. 


PAROCHIAL SERIES. 


“ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS;” OR, HOW: FREE EDUCATION 
AFFECTS THE WORKING MAN. By Rev. J. S.J. 1d.; 100, 

CARDINAL MANNING ON OUR NATIONAL VICE. id. ; 3s. 100. 

OUR NATIONAI, VICE. By Rev. B. Vaucuan, 4d. ; 38, 100. 

MIXED MARRIAGES. ld. 

CATHOLICS IN THE WORKHOUSE: HOW TC SECURE THEIR RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM. 1s. 100 

THE oe” TEMPERANCE MAGAZINE ; a Journal of Catholic Social Work. 
1d. monthly. 

BABY; OR, THE DANGER OF DELAYING BAPTISM. 4d.; 8s. 100. 

“TAKE CARE OF THE LITTLE ONES.” 1s. per 100. 

THE LOSS OF OUR CHILDREN. By the Bisnop oF Satrorn. 1d, 

THE LOVE AND SERVICE OF CHRIST IN HIS POOR. By the Same. 1d. 


TALES, &c. 


1d. each. 


THE LIBRARY OF CATHOLIC 'l'ALES. Nos. 1-6, Foye 1-4, bound in leatherette, 
THE CATHOLIC’S LIBRARY OF POEMS. Nos. 1-6. { 6d. each; or together, in cloth, 1s. 
THE CARTERS; A TALE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

PHILIP’S JOURNEY. 


A SERIES OF PICTURES (Prayer Book size), each having a 
suitable instruction on the back, is now ready, 
COMPRISING :— 


A CurisTian DEgaTH-BED Tar ResurREctIoN | Sr. Lawrence. 

(2 Pictures). (3 Pictures). | Sr. Vincent oF Pavt. 
Tue Nativity (3 Pictures). Tue Buessep SackaMEeNT. | St. AGNES, 
THe Crucirixion, Tue Rosary. St. Patrick. 
Sr. Epmunp. Tue Hoty Famity. Sr. Francis or SAEs. 
Sr. STEPHEN. St. Sr. Dominic. 
St. THERESA. | Sr. B. Taomas Mong. 
Tae Sacrep HeEakrt. | Sr. Francis or Assisi. | B. Jouw Fisues. 


PRICE ONE PENNY EACH. 


The above publications are supplied to Members of the Society at a discount of 
25 per cent. 


18 WEST SQUARE, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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Now ready. Third Edition. 200 Pages. 
Price 1s. By Post, 1s. 3d. 


Ww IRELAND WANTS HOME RULE. A 
complete handbook of the views of eminent 
Englishmen, past and present, as expressed in 
their speeches and writings ; with Pariiament- 
ary statistics, map, and a large mass of infor- 
mation from other authentic sources on the 

Irish Question. By J. A. Fox. 


HE Right Hon. J. Morey, M.P., says: “Th 
pamphlet is a very useful one.” 


Right Hon. the Earl says : “It seems 
to me to contain valuable information as to the 
views of various political men on the subject of 
Ireland, and as to the whole question generally. 

It ought to be a very useful work.” 


ATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, LIMITED, 13 
Wartsraiars Strext, Lonpon, E.C. 


ONVENT OF THE LADIES OF 
MARY, 
‘BEDFORD PARK, CROYDON. 
Under the Patronage of the Lord Bishop of Southwark. 
ing School for Young Ladies. 
Superior English and French Education. 
Pupils are prepared for Examinations, if desired. 


The Candidates presented this year passed with com- 
plete success, and several obtained ‘‘ Honours.” 


T MARY’S CONVENT, 
MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 
Sisters of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin. 


The Course of Studies comprises all branches 
of a higher education. 


Terms moderate. 
First Masters attend. 


(CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 
OF MARY. 


SEAFIELD, SEAFORTH, near LIVERPOOL. 
Under the Patronage of the Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 

This Establishment offers to young ladies all the 
advantages of an accomplished high English education, 
with French as the language generally spoken. The 
Convent has all modern appliances, and the situation is 
unrivalled for healthfulness and beauty, having an un- 
interrupted view of the sea and the Welsh mountains. 
Hot and Cold sea-water baths on the premises.—For 
terms, X&c., apply to the Rev. Mother, as above. 


ONVENT DE LA VIERGE FIDELE, LA 
DELIVRANDE, CALVADOS, FRANCE, 


This Establishment offers to. young ladies all the 
advantages of a superior Continental education combined 
with sound moral and religious training. The Convent 

8 beautifully situated in its own large grounds. 


The Community has a second house at the sea-side. 
thus offering every facility to pupils requiring hot or 
cold sea-baths, 


French, English and German are constantly spoken 
and are taught by natives, besides music, drawing and 
other accomplishments. 


T. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, WESTON 
HALL, near RUGBY. 

This School is intended to afford to Catholic 
youth the advantages of a good education at 
a moderate pension (£7 per quarter, no extras). 
Since June, 1879, 22 Certificates have been 
gained at the Public Examinations. For par- 
ticulars address the Principal. 


MPLEFORTH COLLEGE, 


YORK. 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers. 
Students prepared for Matriculation, 
Preliminaries, &c. 
Apply to the Very Rev. The Prior. 


T. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, 
NOTTING HILL, W. 
Recror—Very Rev. R. Butter, D.D. 


\ONVENT or NOTRE DAME DESION, 


WORTHING, SUSSEX. 
Under the Patronage of his Lordship the BISHOP 
UF SOUTHWARK. 

A superior School for Young Ladies is conducted at 
this healthy watering-place by the Religious of Notre 
Dame de Sion. Large house and gardens attached. 

For —— apply to the Rev. Mother Superior, 
or to the Rev. J. Purdon, St. Mary of the Angels, 
Worthing. 


Pax. 
T. AUGUSTINE’S BENEDIC. 
TINE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, KENT. 


Complete Collegiate Course. 
For particulars apply to the Very Rev. President. 


ST. BEDE'S COLLEGE, 


MANCHESTER. 
Under the Direction of the BISHOP OF SALFORD. 


Rector: 
Very Rev. Mgr. Canon WRENNALL, 
Vicx-Rector: 
Very Rev. Mgr. Canon GADD. 


Prerscr oF SrupiEs: 
Rev. Dr. CASARTELLI, M.A. 


The system of studies and of moral training employed 
in this College is intended to prepare its scholars to 
enter upon life at an early age. The studies are con- 
ducted by a staff of twelve professors and masters, lay 
and clerical, and they are under an annual examination 
by the Senate of the Victoria University. ; 

In addition to the ordinary work of the Forms, in- 
cluding regular Courses of Lectures on Commerce by 
an eminent Protessional Accountant, preliminary instruc- 
tion is given for the learned professions, and the public 
competitive examinations are carefully prepared for. 

The health, comfort and recreation of the students 
are greatly promoted by the position of the College, 
which is situated outside of Manchester to the sovth- 
west, on the Alexandra Park. In addition to a gzeat 
recreation hall for public games at all seasons, spacious 
cloisters, playgrounds, tennis lawn and gardens, it now 
possesses one of the best and most beautiful cricket 
tields and pavilions in the neighbourhood. 

The College has accommodation for seventy boarders. 


ST. BEDE’S ON THE RHINE. 


The New German House of Studies at Oberlahnstein, 
on the Xhine, affords English Students the opportunity 
of learning German colloquially. — 

For Prospectus and further details apply to the Rector. 
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BR. J. COLLIS 
CHLORODYNE. — J. 
ROWNE (late Army Medical Staff) 
SCOVERED a REMEDY todeno 
he coined the word CHLORO- 


thata 
Browne’s Chiorodyne must False 

This Caution is many) 
purchasers by false re- 


‘URED ME of DIARRHGA 
From Pharmaceutical, 
mists, Simla. Jan. 5, 1880. | 
ToJ.T. ‘DAVENPORT, London. 
te DEAR congratulate you upon 
the widespread reputation this Justiy~ 
esteemed medicine has earned for 
itself all over the East. As a somata 
of general utility, we much question 
whether a better is impor 
shall be glad to hear of its findin 
place inevery Anglo-Indian home. T 2 
other brands, we are happy to say, are! 
now relegated to the native 
and, judging from their sale, we fancy 
their = there will be but evanes- 
cent. We could multiply instances ad 


tions. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.— Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. E 
ublicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS) 
RO Ewas UN ‘DOUBTEDLY the) 
CHLORODYNE.that 
of the defendant Free- 


COLLIS B 
CHLORODYN E in and - 
Dysentery,Spasms,Cramps, Neuralgia 
the Voniting of Pregnancy, and as a 
general sedative, that have occurred, 
under our personal observation durin; 
many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, 
and even in the more terrible forms! 
of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
co: 


trolling power. J.T.DAVENPORT,33Gt.R: 


OLLIS BROWNE'S . 
CHLORODYNE 


ever used any. other form 
this than Callis Browne’s, 
from a tirm conviction that it is decie 
dedly the best, and also from a sense of 
dut; we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the 
substitution of any other than Collis 
Browne’s is a deliberate breach of faith 


t alike.— We are, Si 
ours, SYMES & CO., 
arm. Society of Gress Britain, His 
the't Viceroy’s Ci 


BR. J. COLLIS NES 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUB 
PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
‘TOOTHACHE,RHEUMATISM. 
RB. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


Fresh ley WITHOUT HEAD: 
8) 
RATES the ner- 
BR. J. BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short On attacks of 
PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 


MPORTANT CAUTION.—The 
Lap ye E SALE of this REMEDY 
ven rise to many 
Lol Ss IMITATIONS. careful to 
observe Trade Mark. Chemista, 
1s. 14d., 2s. Od., and 4s. 
SOLE 


uussell St, 


TWO GOLD MEDALS, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


BRADFORD'S 
“VOWEL” WASHING MACHINES 


PATENT 


(HAND POWER AND STEAM POWER) 


Are universally recognised as the most perfect 
and durable that are made, 


Prices from £2 15s. 


Wringers, Mangles, Drying Closets, Laundry 
Stoves and Laundry Requisites of all kinds, 
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Arr. I.--BISHOP WILLSON. 


1. Personal Recollections of the Right Reverend Robert 
William Willson, First Bishop of Hobart, Tasmania. 
Compiled by the Rev. Toomas Ketsu. Hobart. 1882. 

2. Second Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords appointed to inquire into the Execution of the 
Criminal Law. Session 1847. 


3. Second Progress Report of Select Committee on Lunatic 
Asylums. Legislative Assembly, New South Wales, 1863-4. 


MONG the distinguished ecclesiastics whom England has 
produced in recent times, there is one whose name is held 
in benediction at both extremities of the world, and whose 
memory ought not to be left to the shadows of a vanishing 
tradition. Lobert William Willson, a man of singular humanity 
and benevolence, was the founder of the Catholic church in 
Nottingham, the episcopal founder of the Church in Tasmania, 
the effectual reformer of the management of deported criminals 
in our penal settlements, a most influential reformer of lunatic 
asylums and their management, as well in England as in 
Australia, and the man who, through his influence with the 
imperial and colonial Governments, caused the breaking up of 
the horrible penal settlement of Norfolk Island. As the present 
writer was honoured with his intimate confidence, had previously 
gone over the same ground on which his greatest works were 
achieved, and is in possession of his most valuable papers, he 
esteems it his duty to draw up some record of his life and works 
such as the limits of an article in Tue Dustin Review will 
ermit. 
Robert William Willson was born in Lincoln in the year 
voL. [Third Series.} B 
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1794. His father was a builder in that city, much esteemed 
for his skill and probity ; a member of the Anglican Establish- 
ment, he entered the Catholic Church late in life. His mother 
was a devout and well-instructed Catholic, of firm character and 
deep religious sense, to whose good and pious training he ever 
looked back with tender affection and gratitude. We must not 
overlook his elder brother, Edward James, whom he always 
regarded with deep respect and affection, who embraced archi- 
tecture as his profession, devoted his mind to antiquarian pursuits, 
and was among the first revivalists of the pure Gothic styles. 
He contributed a number of essays to the works of Britton and 
to those of Augustus Pugin, the father of the celebrated Welby 
Pugin. 

After a fair school education, young Willson entertained the 
desire of becoming a farmer, and was consequently placed as a 
pupil on a farm in Nottinghamshire. Here he acquired business 
habits and experience of common things. He was a spirited, 
cheery youth, attracting friendships, fond of domestic animals, 
delighting in spirited horses, and in backing and taming young 
colts. His horsemanship became valuable to him in the Austra- 
lian bush. 

But on the completion of his twentieth year there came a 
spiritual crisis that changed the whole course of his life. He 
was looking forward to settle in life as a farmer, and had actually 
formed an attachment to a young lady amounting almost to an 
engagement, when, reading a spiritual book, according to his 
daily custom, a sudden light flashed into his mind, and in that 
light came a sense of God with such a might and majesty into 
his soul that this world vanished into nothing before his eyes, 
and he felt that God claimed his whole heart and life. He 
communicated to that other soul the great light that God had 
given to his own, and this affected her so deeply that they both 
agreed to give themselves to God in the religious life. He con- 
templated nothing higher than the state of a lay brother in a 
Benedictine monastery. She entered a Benedictine convent, 
became a holy nun, and died Abbess of her community. But 
when Mr. Willson opened his mind and intention to the venerable 
Bishop Milner, the bosom friend of his family, the Bishop gave 
his decision in these emphatic terms: “No, sir; I command you 
to be a priest. You must go to Oscott and begin your studies.” 

He consequently entered the college of Old Oscott in the year 
1816, and at once began his philosophy, passing into theology 
the following year. On reading St. Chrysostom, “ On the Dignity 
of the Priesthood,” his modest self-diffidence took alarm at the 
responsibility before him, and it was only in obedience to the 
command of his superiors that he bowed himself to the will of 
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God. Daring his college life he was endeared to all, both 
clerical and lay, by his good sense, by the soberness of his 
character, by a certain humility of heart, by the assiduity of his 
application, and by his readiness to help and console others in 
their troubles. Writing many years afterwards from Tasmania 
to one of his students at Rome, he advises him to submit cheer- 
fully to any little disappointments that may arise in college 
life, and then goes on to say :— 


I can remember such disappointments, which, I doubt not, turned 
out ultimately great blessings to me. I once had an appointment in 
college, and was to commence my work after the vacation. I was 
told, however, during the vacation, without any explanation, that my 
services would not be required. By God's blessing, | was resolved 
not to pout and look grand and ill-used; so I went laughing on. In 
¢wo months the President, who took what was to have been my duty, 
nearly upset his health and eyesight; so, unknown to him, I informed 
the Bishop, brought the doctor to him myself, and had him cured. 
He was afterwards the Bishop and my great friend. 


The confidence which Dr. Milner placed in his student was 
singularly shown on a special occasion. A widowed lady was 
left with two orphans and no protector. She went to Bishop 
Milner for advice, stating that she wanted a guardian for her 
children, a trustee for her property, and a protector for herself. 
The good Bishop turned his mind to Mr. Willson, sent for him, 
and said to him, “I lay it as a command upon you, sir, that 
you take the guardianship of this lady, her children, and her 
property.” Well and worthily did Mr. Willson perform that 
duty for many years, to the great consolation of that lady and 
her children, and that without interference with his clerical 
duties. It was at that lady’s residence that the present writer, 
on his first return from Australia in 1837, made Mr. Willson’s 
acquaintance, and that meeting resulted in his appointment as 
first Bishop of Tasmania. 

Having completed his theological studies, he was ordained 
to the priesthood by Bishop Milner in December 1824, and in 
the February following was sent to Nottingham. On his 
departure for that mission the Bishop said to him, “ My dear 
son, I wish you to be at Nottingham what Father Broomhead 
has been at Manchester.” Every Catholic knew in those days 
with what energy, zeal, and prudence Father Broomhead had 
raised up our holy religion in that great town. Father Willson 
found the few Catholics in Nottingham under the.care of an 
aged French emigrant priest, whose flock assembled in a small 
chapel with difficulty holding 150 people, situated up a blind 
alley, where also was his humble residence, to which he had to 
make his way among wet clothes hung on lines across his path. 
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In the course of a year Father Willson found his congregation 
doubled, and reaching the number of 500 souls, of whom some 
squeezed their bodies into the little chapel, whilst others had to 
stand or kneel outside. He then resolved to bring the Catholic 
religion into open day. He secured an ample site in a prominent 
position, and upon it he built the spacious church of St. John, 
then called a chapel. It was an advancement upon the times, 
and was then considered the most remarkable place of Catholic 
worship in the country. At that time, as we well remember, a 
number of itinerant declaimers against Popery were perambu- 
lating the country, and Father Willsun’s works and deeds were 
not likely to escape their attention. They filled Nottingham 
with their clamours, but this only served to awaken the curiosity 
of many of the inhabitants, who crowded the new church to hear 
the priest’s replies. With natural dignity, great calmness, good 
sense, and spiritual clearness, Father Willson explained to them 
the Catholic religion, historically, doctrinally, and practically ; 
and the result was a number of conversions to the faith. 

St. John’s was completed in 1828, and rapidly filled; for the 
good people of Nottingham were much attracted to its pastor, as 
well by his kind, gentle, and sympathetic ways as by his sensible 
instructions. Besides his duties to his flock at large, he was 
assiduous in his attentions at the workhouse, at the house of 
correction, at the town and county prisons, and at the lunatic 
asylum, for which last he had a special attraction. The magis- 
trates and other leading men of the town began to discover that 
they had a man of no ordinary qualities in the Catholic priest. 
His friendship was sought, and his judgment solicited in affairs 
of public interest as well as-in matters of private concern.. He 
was known to have put down serious disturbanées by his personal 
influence alone. He was found to have a singular power over 
criminals, and also over the insane. He was placed on the Board 
of the county hospital, in which he took great interest; and was 
also invited to take a seat on the Board of the county lunatic 
asylum, upon the committee of management of which for fourteen 
years he was annually elected. He had not only much influence 
in its reconstruction and re-arrangement, but with the co-opera- 
tion of his Catholic friend, Dr. Blake, he etfected most valuable 
reforms in the management of the patients. 

The writer will never forget the day on which he walked with 
Father Willson through that noble institution, and witnessed the 
singular influence which he exercised with mild and gentle sway 
over its suffering inmates. He knew all about every one of them, 
and many of them flocked round him like children round a father ; 
avd he had a word for one, a question for another, and a firm but 
mild rebuke for another. He then gave a hint to the keepers 
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about this one, another about that one. A sturdy young fellow 
came up to the strange visitor in furious excitement, menacing 
with vehement looks and gesticulations. Father Willson said, 
“‘ Don’t notice him,” stepped before him, smiled into his eyes, and 
exactly imitaled every gesticulation that he made; whereupon 
the poor lunatic subsided into a gentle creature, and turned and 
walked away. For some time he had under his special care in 
his own house a gentleman afflicted with this malady, who on 
one occasion suddenly sprang up from a state of apparent calm- 
ness, seized a table-knife, and plunged it with all his force at 
Father Willson’s heart. The knife pierced through a Prayer-book 
in his breast- pocket, and then bent double, leaving him uninjured 
except by the shock. Father Willson merely said to him, “ My 
dear friend, why did you do that? Let us sit down to dinner.” 

In the year 1832 the cholera raged in Nottingham, and the 
good father put forth his utmost exertions to relieve the alllicted. 
He went from house to house, not only to the sufferers of his own 
flock, but wherever he was called; and several hours a day he 
spent in the hospital opened for the treatment of that frightful 
malady. Many persons owed their lives entirely to his treatment. 
It was about this time that the Corporation presented him with 
the freedom of Nottingham. It may also be mentioned that for 
fourteen years he was annually elected one of the seven governors 
of the county infirmary. 

Mr. Samuel Fox, of the Society of Friends, presented the town 
with eleven acres of land for a public cemetery. The Church of 
England clergy advised the generous donor to let it be consecrated 
by the Archbishop of York. Innocent of the legal effect of this 
act, the good Quaker assented, and found tvo late that it had 
become the exclusive property of the Anglican Establishment, 
which was already provided with cemeteries. The benevolent 
man had recourse to Father Willson, and their conferences re- 
sulted in obtaining an Act of Parliament for establishing a 
cemetery for all denominations. 

No one could come into Father Willson’s presence without 
being made sensible of his calm, dignified, and self-possessed 
manners. Of middle stature, and somewhat portly, he had led 
too active a life to become a ripe scholar; but he was a man of 
keen observation, unusual good sense, and great knowledge of 
human nature. His lower features were squarely set, and indi- 
-eated strength of will; his mouth was firm yet gentle in its lines ; 
his grey eyes vivid under their strongly marked brows; but the 
imposing feature of his countenance was his brow. Square and 
well advanced above the eyes, the upper part presented an extra- 
ordinary development, which rose like a small second brow upon 
the first. Herbert’s portrait of him at Oxcott presents a generally 
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good likeness, but by placing the mitre on his head the artist has 
concealed this remarkable formation, and has thus deprived his 
features of their crowning expression. Spurzheim was lecturing 
on phrenology in the Town Hall of Nottingham when Father 
Willson came in, removing his hat as he entered. The celebrated 
phrenologist interrupted his lecture, and asked, “ Who is that 
gentleman? He has the largest development of benevolence that 
I ever saw on a human head.” 

As cur intimacy grew, it was impossible not to be impressed 
with the eminent justness of his character; he was just in his 
thoughts, just in his views, just in his judgments, and just in his 
actions, to which must be added an unaffected humility, united 
with an elevated sense of what is honourable. Among personal 
anecdotes he told me the following:—He was walking through 
a leading street in London after dark, when a gaily dressed young 
woman came up and put her arm through his. He walked 
calmly on for a few moments, then turned his eyes compassionately 
on hers, and said, “Child, are you happy?” She burst into 
tears. He then disengaged his arm, and inquired into her 
history. She was a daughter of an old and respectable Catholic 
family, who had been led away from her home under false pre- 
tences, and had then been abandoned in that great Babylon. He 
placed her in proper lodgings, communicated with her friends, 
and at her own request placed her in a convent abroad, where she 
lived a penitential life and died a holy death. 

He narrated to the writer in confidence, during repeated visits 
to Nottingham, in the intimacy of friendship, a number of anec- 
dotes that showed his influence among all classes, several of which 
were of persons not of his flock, and who, previously unknown 
to him, came in secret to seek his advice in special difficulties or 
troubles. One also observed how orderly and methodical he was 
in all his ways and surroundings. This he continued to the end, 
his papers and correspondence on business being all arranged by 
his own hand in perfect order, and he kept a journal of alb 
important acts. 

By this time he had obtained a much-needed assistant in his. 
missionary work, and, as his congregation continued to increase, he 
set his mind on building a noble church. With the approval of 
the venerable Bishop Walsh, he purchased a magnificent site of 
6000 square yards, and adjoining it another site of 4500 square 
yards for a convent, and called in the celebrated Welby Pugin 
to furnish plans and to carry them out. His numerous friends 
came to his assistance, and he himself was clerk of the works. 
His friend John Earl of Shrewsbury contributed £7000. The 
Rev. R. W. Sibthorpe, though not yet a member of the Chureh, 
offered him £2000. Several of his Protestant friends brought 
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valuable aid—some in money, others in decorative work. Gradu- 
ally there arose before his eyes that fine group of buildings 
which now constitute the Cathedral of St. Barnabas, with its 
episcopal and clerical residence, schools, and convent. The church 
alone cost £20,000. 

So soon as Father Willson’s plans came before the public, the 
more vehement Anglicans took alarm, and pamphlets, sermons, 
newspaper articles, and public addresses were poured in profusion 
on the devoted head of the Catholic priest and his Romish 
encroachments. The Protestant Archdeacon put out a magisterial 
pamphlet, in which he asserted that no church could be built in 
Nottingham without permission of, and dependence on, the 
mother church of St. Mary’s, over which he presided, thus 
claiming for the Establishment the exclusive right of building 
churches. The Rector of St. Nicholas followed much in the same 
strain. Father Willson took all their points on his own shield, 
and gave such clean-cut thrusts in reply that he was generally 
considered to be the victor. 

In the year 1837 he published his “Complete Refutation of 
Maria Monk,” compiled from the evidence of Colonel Stone, a 
Protestant gentleman of New York, which became the standard 
reply to that disgraceful collection of calumnies. He also gave 
a scathing rebuke to a certain Wesleyan minister, who gave it 
out in his chapel at Derby that “ the Catholic priest at Notting- 
ham had declared from the pulpit to his people that he was pre- 
pared to grant indulgences for any sin they might commit during 
the Whitsun holidays.” At that time there was a medical cele- 
brity in Nottingham, who became an enthusiastic disciple of 
Edward Irving, and who, eager to glorify his sect, resolved to con- 
vertthe Pope. By way of preparation he wrote a large book, had 
it translated into Italian, and elaborately bound in morocco and 
gold. Itso happened that, when Bishop Willson went to Rome 
before sailing for Tasmania, this enthusiastic gentleman was one 
of the first persons he met in the Eternal City. He had not 
converted the Pope, but the Pope’s religion had converted him, 
and he was seriously thinking of preparing for the priesthood. 

One great service that Father Willson rendered to the Catholics 
of this country ought not to be forgotten. In conjunction with 
the late Canon Sing of Derby, he made arrangements with the 
late Mr. Richardson of that town to bring out Catholic books at 
a very much cheaper cost than that at which they had hitherto 
been published. They became accessible to the poorer classes, 
and Bibles, Testaments, Prayer-books, Lives of the Saints, and 
standard works of devotion were made attainable at about a 
fourth of their former price. Healso wrote and circulated a plan 
for a Catholic Tract Society, which afterwards came into operation. 
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But the time had come when Father Willson was to be called 
to higher responsibilities. And here it becomes necessary, for 
‘the explanation of events, that the writer should quit the style 
-of the reviewer, and introduce himself for a moment. On my 
return from New South Wales in 1840, in company with the 
‘Bishop of Sydney, then the only Australian Bishop, I thought 
‘much upon the religious requirements of the Australian colonies, 
and whilst sailing in a Chilian brig in the South Pacific I drew 
up a plan for a hierarchy of Bishops for the whole extent of the 
then known Australasia. That plan was presented to the Holy 
See by the Bishop of Sydney, and with some modifications was 
approved by Gregory XVI. Hobart Town was at that time the 
most important place, after Sydney, for an episcopal see. Having 
myself declined it for special and personal reasons, it was offered 
to the Very Rev. J. P. Wilson, then Prior of St. Gregory’s, 
Downside. But as that Benedictine father also declined the 
appointment, considerable difficulties arose as to who should be 
recommended. ‘Then it was that I thought seriously of the remark- 
able qualifications of Father Willson of Nottingham, of his well- 
known power over the criminal classes, and of the great interest 
he had taken in our remote penal settlements. I therefore 
recommended him for the office in the strongest way I could. 
The result was his appointment to the See of Hobart Town. 

No sooner,’ however, did the fact become known than the 
people of Nottingham, Protestant as well as Catholic, took 
alarm. At the instance of several Protestant gentlemen, Mr. 
Close—himself a Protestant and a magistrate, and an intimate 
friend of the Bishop-elect—opened communications with Bishop 
Walsh and with Bishop Wiseman, then Coadjutor of the Midland 
District. From these letters I extract one passage :— 


I am perfectly convinced [says Mr. Close] that Mr. Willson’s 
separation from the town where during many years he has exercised 
his mild benevolence will be not only a loss to the community at 
large, but more especially an injury to the Catholic Church, in the 
inevitable curtailment of that influence which, through the personal 
confidence placed in Mr. Willson’s probity and discretion, it has 
exercised upon the administration of the charities of the town, with 
satisfaction to all, and with especial contentment to the members of 
his own flock, who now tremble at the very idea of being deprived of 
his pastoral superintendence. To prove that I am not alone in this 
view of the subject, I further presume to enclose a testimony from 
many of the principal magistrates, several of whom have served the 
office of Mayor. 


The document enclosed, and signed by the Mayor, seven magis- 
trates, and the town clerk, is expressed in the following terms :— 


Nottingham, April 9th, 1842.—We, the undersigned magistrates 
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of the borough of Nottingham, have great pleasure in testifying that 
the Rev. Mr. Willson has on all occasions evinced the utmost anxiety 
to support the municipal authorities in the maintenance of the public 
peace, and that, in several instances, he has succeeded by his personal 
influence in pacifying rioters and excited assemblies, which, to have 
suppressed, would otherwise have required a considerable exertion of 
physicul force on the part of the police, 


His devoted labours for so many years in the hospital for the 
insane drew forth another strong testimonial from the forty 
noblemen, magistrates, and gentlemen who formed the board of 
management. These and similar documents were forwarded to 
Rome by Bishop Wiseman, together with his own representations 
and those of Bishop Walsh, in the hope of still retaining his 
services in England. But the Sovereign Pontiff adhered to his 
decision. The Bishop-elect therefore accepted his appointment 
under obedience, and began to prepare for his consecration. He 
deeply felt the separation from his devoted flock, his friends, and 
the works in progress at Nottingham. His last ministerial act 
there was to ascend the spire of the yet incompleted church of 
St. Barnabas, and bless the cross planted on its summit. 

He was consecrated in St. Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham, on 
the Feast of SS. Simon and Jude, October 28, 1842. Bishop 
Wiseman was both consecrator and preacher. Many of his late 
flock travelled from Nottingham to be present, and in the course 
of his sermon Bishop Wiseman addressed them in these words :— 


Tell your brethren at home—as some slight consolation in your 
bereavement—that in what you have seen to-day you can recognize a 
splendid manifestation of the Church’s power, and evidence of her 
Divine energy and authority, and a noble sacrifice for God's honour 
and glory. Call upon them cheerfully to submit to the share imposed 
upon them in the sacrifice, and thus partake of the homage that it 
pays. ‘Tell them that it was not until further opposition would have 
stepped beyond the bounds of duty, until a series of providential dis- 
positions—ripened into certainty by the authoritative word of Christ’s 
Vicar on earth—convinced us that it was the holy will of God, that we 
ceased our efforts to continue his useful labours in the midst of us. 
It pleased, moreover, the Divine goodness to permit the final decision 
to take place while I was at Rome, and I felt myself compelled to bow 
to it in resignation, as to a decision beyond appeal. 


The right rev. preacher then addressed the newly consecrated 
Bishop in these touching words:— 


I will not dwell upon the conquests which I trust await you. No; 
this day, that you are putting on the armour of your spiritual con- 
tests, we must speak rather of their hardship. For well I know that 
they who enter upon the charge conferred on you this day must pre- 
pare their souls for much tribulation and sorrow, gilded though they 
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be by the dignity that accompanies them. For the gelden cross upon 
your breast will too often heave with the throbs of an aching heart. 
Day after day expect to meet disappointment of past promises, and 
anxiety for future results, and cheerless toil for the present moment. 
Yet repine not at a lot which, before us, was that of the Son of God. 
Place it then this day at the foot of His Cross, lay your sacrifice upon 
that altar on which you will daily renew your strength. 


Truly applicable to all who bear the episcopal burden, in the 
ease of Bishop Willson these words were almost prophetic. 
He had not only to encounter great embarrassments for many 
years in the temporal affairs of his diocese, and that solely owing 
to the neglect of certain engagements made to him before his 
consecration, to which the writer was a witness, and which were 
promised to be fulfilled before he reached the colony, but he 
suffered a rnost wearing solicitude owing to the false systems and 
the short-sighted policy that for a long time withstood many of 
his besi efforts to ameliorate the condition of the convicts, and, 
though he finally succeeded, it broke down his strong constitution. 

Soon after his consecration the Bishop set out for Rome to pay 
his homage to the Sovereign Pontiff and secure his blessing on 
himself and his distant diocese. Passing through France and 
Italy, he made it a point to visit as many institutions connected 
with the treatment of the imprisoned and the insane as he could, 
and took notes of what might be useful. On a subsequent 
visit to Rome he endeavoured to get into the Roman prisons, but 
entirely failed until he got an order from the Pontiff. He found 
them in a very unsatisfactory state, drew up a report upon their 
condition and requirements, placed it before the Pope, and 
thenceforth Pius IX. became a zealous prison reformer. 

This visit to Rome, another to Ireland, and other business 
delayed him in Europe more than a year. Having secured three 
zealous priests for the convict establishments, among whom was 
Dr. Hall, who became his valuable Vicar-general, he arranged 
with a vessel for his departure. His friends objecting to that 
vessel, he waited for another. It sailed without him, and was 
never heard of again. Here we cannot resist inserting a few 
lines from the farewell letter of his old friend and Bishop, 
Dr. Walsh, expressive as it is of the interior character of that 
venerable man :— 


You, my ever dear friend, must feel happy from the purity of 
your intentions, and the holy sacrifice of all earthly attachments with 
which you have given yourself to God and to your poor, distressed 
fellow-creatures! He will grant you light, fortitude, and love to 
conduct you safely through apparent difficulties. It seems to me that 
I could make myself as happy in accompanying you to Van Diemen’s 
Land as remaining in England. I would cheerfully obey an order 
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from Rome to that effect. The way to heaven is quite as short from 
Hobart Town as from Nottingham. The first point is to know and to 
do the adorable Will of Heaven. The love of God will powerfully 
assist you in taking leave of your earthly relatives and friends in 
England. Deus meus et omnia. Adieu, my dear friend, till we meet. 


In January 1844 the Bishop set sail in the ship Bella Marina, 
and alter a voyage of ninety-four days reached his destination. 
Soon after, he sailed from Hobart Town to Sydney, distant 1000 
miles, to confer with the Archbishop on the affairs of his diocese, 
and alter his return set to work in earnest. Tasmania—then 
called Van Diemen’s Land—is an island of about the same extent. 
as Ireland. Its aboriginal population had been entirely destroyed. 
by the colonists in what was called the Black War before the 
Bishop arrived. Their chief food was the kangaroo, which was 
being rapidly consumed or destroyed by the settlers; their 
hunting-grounds were also taken possession of, and they could 
not move back into a far interior as in the other colonies. They 
had very imperfect notions of property in animals, and took the 
sheep of the settlers in return for their kangaroos. This led to 
frequent conflicts, which were finally brought to an end by the 
Government forming a cordon across the island, and driving the 
blacks into a corner, where, with the exception of a few who 
escaped through the line, they were all slaughtered. The remain- 
ing few were later got together and transferred to an island in 
Bass’s Straits, where, though supported by the Government, they 
gradually died off. 

Among the white population the Catholics of Tasmania were few 
as compared with those of New South Wales and Victoria. One 
cause of this was that neither emigrant nor convict ships were sent 
from Ireland to Tasmania until the year 1842. After that period 
the convicts from every part of the British Empire were sent to 
Tasmania or to Norfolk Island exclusively ; and Norfolk Island, 
formerly under the Government of New South Wales, was placed 
under the Government of Tasmania, although at a distance from 
it of 1400 miles. It therefore came within the jurisdiction of the 
new Bishop. Besides Norfolk Island, there was another penal 
settlement at Port Arthur and another on Maria Island. 

The Bishop states in a pamphlet published in 1860 that the 
free population of Tasmania amounted to 30,000 souls, and that 
the convicts amounted to an equal number. He found but three 
priests on the island, and the three who went out with him were 
especially intended for the penal establishments. These were 
increased to nine later on, The Bishop’s own work among the 
sig he has himself described in the pamphlet just quoted, as 
ollows :—~ 


That my friends may have some knowledge of my peculiar mission 
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in the convict department, I will briefly give an outline of the system, 
which commenced in 1843. On the arrival of a convict ship, the 
unhappy prisoners were located in large prison stations in various 
parts of the island, and subjected to hard labour and prison discipline 
for terms regulated by their original sentences, Thus all men were 
reduced to one level—the learned and those of gentle birth with the 
illiterate and low-born. The next step was that of being assigned 
to masters as servants. When that period of service had been gone 
through satisfactorily, tickets of leave were granted, so that convicts 
could engage with employers and receive whatever wages they could 
obtain until they became free. 

Nine Catholic clergymen and two Catholic schoolmasters were 
employed and paid by the imperial Government. Other Catholic 
clergymen were remunerated according to the services rendered. 
Religious books were amply supplied, and every facility rendered for 
the due performance of Divine services and spiritual attendance on 
the convicts. In fact, there has been a perfect equality with the 
other Church, which has, as a matter of course, secured the greatest 
concord and good feeling with those employed, and the most happy 
result in those who were the objects of their solicitude. 


This state of things, however, was not what the Bishop found, 
as will presently be seen, but what in the course of years he 
brought about. He goes on to say :— 


My duties appeared to be these—to visit ships on their arrival, 
address all convicts of my religion, warn them of what they should 
avoid, and encourage them to follow that course which experience had 
convinced me would prove beneficial to them; on Janding, again 
visit them in their different locations as often as feasible ; encourage 
them, remonstrate with them, hear their grievances—oftentimes too 
well founded, sometimes not—and reprove sternly, when necessity 
required, the obstinate and hardened. These visits gave me an insight 
into the working of the system all over the colony, and afforded 
excellent opportunities for comparing the success of one station with 
another, and also of ascertaining what changes it would be judicious 
for the Government to make. I also considered it to be necessary to 
pay great attention to those unhappy men who fell into great crimes, 
and who were condemned to forfeit their lives for their offences. By 
carrying out this plan, I had ample means of becoming acquainted 
with what was taking place from the time a ship arrived in harbour 
with its freight of criminals, to the time they became free, or expiated 
an offence on the scaffold. 


On the arrival of a female convict ship the women were 
transferred to the hulk of an old eighty-gun ship, and were 
there retained until assigned to service. Against this system 
the Bishop made strong representations to the Government. 
He pointed out the unsuitableness of such a prison for women, 
and the impossibility of there teaching them that domestic work 
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to fit them for service, and for becoming ultimately wives and 
mothers, of which that class of women were commonly ignorant. 
In course of time his representations prevailed, and they were 
placed in an establishment on shore. The convict men and boys 
on arrival were sent to probation gangs, which numbered from 
three to four hundred each; there were also parties detached 
from them of fifty or sixty men together. In these gangs men 
and youths of every degree of character and sentence were mixed 
together, under the control of a superintendent, overseers, and a 
guard of soldiers. They built their own wooden huts, raised 
produce for their food, and made roads and bridges for the use 
of the settlers. One large gang worked in coal mines, Another 
was stationed on Maria Island. Before leaving England the 
Bishop had arranged with the Secretary for the Colonies that 
the Catholics should be stationed in separate gangs for the sake 
of religious influence, and that one priest should have spiritual 
charge of every two such gangs; but this was resisted by the 
colonial authorities, and not carried out. On the contrary, 
the Bishop found that men of all religions or of none were 
assembled together every morning for the same brief prayers, 
which was greatly objected tv by the Catholics, But the Bishop 
induced the Comptroller-General of Convicts to regulate that 
the Catholics should assemble on a separate part of the ground. 
On visiting these gangs the first thing that struck the 
Bishop was the extreme impropriety of night arrangements for 
these men. They were locked up at night in wooden huts, each 
containing from twenty to fifty men, sleeping on shelves one 
above another, without any proper division between them. A 
light was burnt, but the men often blew it out. He went into 
these places at night after the men were locked up, not only to 
examine the arrangements, but to test the atmosphere, which he 
often found very bad. Another bad feature of the system was 
the employment of convict overseers, men for whom the crimi- 
nals had no respect, who had no influence over them, and who, 
if zealous for discipline, were in danger of their own lives. On 
all these evils he made persistent representations to the governing 
authorities until he succeeded in obtaining many ameliorations. 
He gradually obtained the principle of personal separation at 
night everywhere. He says in his evidence before a Committee 
of the Lords in 1847 :— : 


My recommendation was complied with to a great extent; and I 
think I may observe that I scarcely ever went into the Comptroller's 
room but the first thing he said to me, before I came to the table 
was, “ Bishop, there are fifty cells for you,” or “ twenty cells for you,” 
knowing that that would be the first thing I should mention to him, 
and which would please me most to hear, 
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With respect to convict overseers he never ceased to recommend 
both to the colonial and the imperial Governments that they 
should be removed, and free men, even from England if necessary, 
and in greater numbers, should be put in their place. 

{t may be taken for a certainty that, when criminals are 
constantly thrown together, the best among them as a rule will 
be corrupted down to the level of the worst. The more the 
Bishop inquired among the men, the more certain he became 
that the worst evils among them were introduced by the men 
sent into their midst from Norfolk Island. He determined, 
therefore, to embark for that distant island, and examine for 
himself. A Government vessel was placed at his disposal, and 
after a voyage of 1400 miles he landed there in May 1846. 
Norfolk Island is about seven miles long by four and a half broad. 
It stands isolated in mid ocean at a distance of some 500 miles 
from the nearest point of New Zealand; it has no harbour, is of 
difficult access by boats, but when reached is seen to be one of 
the most beautiful spots in the creation. It was made a penal 
settlement in 1826. This prison of horrors was never visited by 
any minister of religion until 1835. Father Therry, who was so 
many years alone in New South Wales, once or twice sent a 
pious layman the long voyage to attend at executions. But in 
the year 1835 one of the judges of New South Wales held a 
court there for the trial of fifty convicts for conspiracy, insurrec- 
tion, and a conflict with the troops. In that same year the 
present writer and an Anglican clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Stiles, 
went to the island to attend the execution of eleven of these men. 
We made a similar visit together two years later. But there 
was neither priest nor minister stationed there until the year 
1838. 

Horrible as was the state of things that we found there in 
1835, eleven years later Bishop Willson found it incredibly worse. 
For after Captain Maconochie’s humane experiments had failed, 
@ coercive system was substituted that consisted of nothing 
beyond external, most oppressive, and brutalizing force. The 
Bishop shall state his first experience in his own words as given 
to the Committee of Lords in the following year :— 


I never saw men in such a state as they were in when I first landed, 
so much so that I could not call any portion of my flock together to 
address them ; I thought it prudent not to force the thing, but I spent 
three or four days in visiting them at their work or when they were 
at their meals, and they gathered around me in knots of ten, twenty, 
thirty, or forty, and they stated the grievances under which they were 
labouring. I then reasoned with them, and showed them where I 
thought they were wrong, and appealed to them as sensible men 
whether the mode of conduct they had adopted, or might, would 
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remedy the evils which existed ; and in three or four days it is impos- 
sible for me to describe to your lordships the extraordinary change 
which took place among those men; they were as quiet as lambs. 


There were 1900 convicts on the island at the time, and the 
more the Bishop examined into their treatment the more horrified 
he was, and the more astounded at the irrational folly of such 
treatment. His description of the convicts in his celebrated 
letter to Sir William Denison, Governor of Tasmania, must be 
here very much abridged :— 


Gloom, sullen despondency, despair of leaving the island, seemed 
to be the general condition of the men’s minds... . . Nearly every 
man I conversed with conjured me to procure an examination of the 
records, and judge for myself if the terrible punishments which had 
been administered had not been inflicted chiefly for mere breaches of 
discipline, and very many of them of a minor character; they also 
added, frequently on the sole word of a convict spy or a convict con- 
stable. 


The Bishop was especially struck with the spectacle of the 
number of men carrying chains as a disciplinary punishment, 
both at work and when carrying burdens. Some were of four- 
teen pounds weight, some even of thirty-six pounds. Specimens 
were exhibited by the Bishop to the Committee of Lords, now in 
the Oscott Museum, that weighed forty-seven pounds, Some were 
even in manacles, with their hands held apart by cross-bars, thus 
held in a frame of iron. Of 270 convicts that attended the 
Bishop’s service on Sunday, only 52 were without chains, 

As the Comptroller of Convicts asserted to the Governor that 
there had not been much flogging in the island of late, the Bishop 
replied that on the Monday before his arrival thirty-nine men 
from the settlement had been flogged, and fourteen more from 
the farm of Longridge the next day. 


The remarks [he adds] that I could not help hearing from free 
and bond respecting the time consumed in the infliction of that day’s 
punishment—the state of the yard from the blood running down men’s 
backs, mingled with the water used in washing them when taken down 
from the triangle—the degrading scene of a large number of men 
standing in the outer yard waiting in their turn to be tortured, and 
the more humiliating spectacle presented by those who had undergone 
the scourging, especially towards the end of this melancholy business, 
were painful to listen to, and now raise a blush when I reflect that by 
a rational system pursued and judicious management in Van Diemen’s 
Land not one lash has been inflicted for many, perhaps not for twelve, 
months. Either the system pursued in Van Diemen’s Land is very 
unsound, or that on Norfolk Island. 


Another mode of punishment was what was called the spread- 
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eagle, by which men’s arms were painfully stretched out to ring- 
bolts. Another was the tube-gag, inserted into a man’s mouth 
and fastened with straps, that often caused the mouth to 
foam and bleed. This was a punishment for violent, profane, or 
obscene language. The Bishop obtained an able medical opinion 
on the dangers attending the use of this instrument, and 
earnestly recommended solitary confinement in place of it. - But 
the worst of these evils, reducing men to utter desperation, was 
the extension of time beyond the original sentence. John Smith 
is transported for ten years to Van Diemen’s Land. He there 
transgresses anew, and is sent to Norfolk Island. Whilst there 
he is sentenced by a magistrate to three months in chains. This 
last sentence adds three months more to his ten years of trans- 
portation. But, in addition to this, three months more are 
exacted for probation, so that this magistrate’s sentence gives 
him six months more on Norfolk Island, though only three 
months more added to his original sentence. Against this 
system of cumulative sentences the Bishop never rested voice or 
pen until it was abolished. 

And what was the chief cause of these floggings, chains, spread- 
eagles, and extension of original sentences? ‘The Bishop made 
every inquiry to get at the truth, and in his letter to the Governor, 
which, at his request was laid before the Home Government, he 
says :— 


I was struck with deep satisfaction to find that the charges of deep 
moral guilt were comparatively few. The chief source of the convicts’ 
misery has sprung from tobacco. Each man, it appears, has been 
allowed one stick of tobacco, about an ounce, each week, and is per- 
mitted to smoke or chew it in the lumber-yard only, at the time 
allowed for meals. During my visit a board hung up there with the 
names of more than two hundred men who were prohibited the use of 
tobacco. The prohibition of it for a time—I believe six months—forms 
part of the punishment when men are convicted of using it contrary to 
the regulations. In the convict class there is a desire for the use of 
tobacco that would astonish any one not accustomed to their habits. 
On Norfolk Island the monotony, the warmth of the climate, the 
wearisome and unvarying routine of a strictly ultra-penal settlement, 
and the coarse, insipid, though wholesome food combine to render 
the stimulant of tobacco intensely grateful to those unfortunate men. 
One of the principal charges, as far as I could learn, for which punish- 
ment has been so prevalent and severe was for having tobacco in their 
possession or chewing it out of the lumber-yard. To ascertain the 
latter fact, I am told it is not unfrequent for them to be seized by the 
throat and have the mouth examined. If the stain, or “track,” as it is 
called, of the tobacco be seen, or be supposed to be seen, a charge is 
made against them the next court-day. It is said that convict con- 
stables are in the habit of making such examination, and, if the charge 
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is denied by the accused, this convict is put on his oath. Then, again, 
if a man upon the prohibited list receives a morsel of tobacco from a 
fellow-convict, both, if detected, are liable to receive punishment. 


Here is nothing involving moral guilt, nothing to warrant the 
infliction of the lash, the loading with chains, solitude in irons, 
or extension of sentence. But, as the Bishop observes, Norfolk 
Island had become a manufactory of petty offences arising out 
of tobacco, calculated to perpetuate sentences, degrade the pri- 
soner, and subject Her Majesty’s Government to great expense. 

There was another evil similar to that, against which the Bishop 
had contended with such vehemence and success in Tasmania, 
but which had risen to a far greater pitch in Norfolk Island. It 
was an evil of old standing, and the writer may be permitted to 
state that he found the same state of things in 1835, drew up a 
report on the subject, and laid it before Sir Richard Bourke, the 
Governor of New South Wales, proposed a plan for its correction, 
and pressed for its adoption. But as it implied a considerable 
and immediate expenditure, it was laid on the shelf; it re- 
quired the exceptional influence, energy, and perseverance of a 
man like Bishop Willson to bring about the much needed reform. 
He found the men locked up at night from eight o’clock till five, 
sixty or eighty in each ward, without separation, light, or watch- 
men, and the military guard outside placed at a distance, which 
he measured, of 120 feet from the doors. Over the moral results 
we must draw the thickest and darkest veil. Suffice it to say that 
the Bishop’s representations to the colonial and imperial Govern- 
ments, backed by Sir William Denison, ultimately obtained a 
thorough reformation of this part of the system. 

The military on the island were horritied at what they saw of 
the sufferings of the convicts, and on one occasion, when a 
corporal’s guard was marching past, the soldiers detached one of 
their number to let the Bishop know that a man had just been 
condemned to severe punishment for stealing a bit of bread. 
This, as the Bishop represented, was a dangerous state of things. 
Major Harold, an admirable officer, who had command of the 
troops, after a conversation with the Bishop, lifting up his hands, 
exclaimed, “ For God’s sake, go home, and let the British 
Government know the truth.” This the Bishop resolved to do. 
On his return to Hobart Town he laid the whole state of things 
before the Governor and the Comptroller-General, recommended 
that 500 of the men be removed from the island without delay, 
and proposed his remedies for the evils which he described. He 
then set sail on the long voyage to England, and arrived in the 
middle of the year 1847. He has himself recorded with grateful 
feelings with what respectful attention he was listened to, both 
by Her Majesty’s Government and by the special Committee of 
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the House of Lords. In that Committee, after he had gone 
into the horrors of Norfolk Island, Lord Brougham, the chairman, 
put to him thi$ question: “You think that no amount of 
necessity of deterring crime will justify a Christian nation in 
continuing such a punishment?” To which the Bishop an- 
swered : “I resolved to take this long voyage in order that I 
might lay the matter before my Lord Stanley, whom I supposed 
to be in office, for I was quite sure he would hear me, and to 
beseech him, upon my knees if it were necessary, that an end 
should be put to it.” 

Asked if the men had a dread of capital punishment, he 
replied, “I think not ; they have very little fear of death.’ He 
then said :— 


I think it most unfortunate that sentences are so often passed on men 
who are not to be executed, and on men who cught not to be 
executed. Twelve men were condemned on Norfolk Island a very few 
months since. It appeared to me most appalling that that sentence 
should be executed. I knew several of the men, and have conversed 
with them. I knew two or three of them intimately, and I am 
inclined to think that there were great grades in their guilt ; and for 
twelve men to be put to death in one morning, and I believe some 
more afterwards, appears to me a most awful fact. And in truth I 
think that, if an investigation were to take place, the crime committed 
by these men would be shown to arise from a long series of mis- 
government and want of proper regulations on the island. 


After visiting Rome, where he received great sympathy and 
encouragement from Pius IX. and a special recommendation to 
devote himself above all to the unhappy prisoners, and after a 
second visit to Ireland, Bishop Willson set sail anew for 
Hobart Town, which he reached in December 1847. He had not 
been long returned before he heard on all sides that things were 
worse instead of better at Norfolk Island. He determined to 
see for himself, and applied to the Governor, Sir William 
Denison, for a Government vessel, for which there was a standing 
order from the Home Government whenever he might require 
one. When he got on board, he was surprised to find the 
Comptroller-General of Convicts there, ready to accompany him. 
Though they were good friends, yet he felt that this had for 
one object to watch his proceedings. In the course of his investi- 
gations, the Comptroller gave the Bishop a hint that he thought 
he was too free in speaking with the men. 


What, sir [replied the Bishop], do you mean that I, a Catholic 
Bishop, do not know how to conduct myself with these unhappy 
men? I will now tell you that, as on my last visit I recommended 
500 of them to be removed immediately, I have now come to the 
conclusion that the whole should be removed, and the establishment 
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broken up. It is too far removed from the seat of Government; the 
men who have the control of these unfortunates get too hardened ; 
every system tried has failed, to the great vexation and disappointment 
of Her Majesty's Government, 


The Comptroller was thunderstruck. This anecdote came to the 
writer from the Bishop’s own lips. 

No sooner had he returned to Hobart Town than he drew up 
that long and thrilling statement, replete all through with strong 
sense, addressed to Sir William Denison, which he requested to 
be forwarded to the Home Government, and of which the final 
conclusion was expressed in these words :—‘‘ With this conscien- 
tious conviction on my mind, I feel it to be my imperative duty 
to conjure your Excellency to advise Her Majesty’s Government 
to direct a total abandonment of the island as a penal settlement 
with as little delay as possible.” Meanwhile, he recommended 
to his Excellency the adoption of certain measures to secure 
order on the island until the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government should be made known. These were—(1) To place 
a resident magistrate on the island to try all cases, and that in 
conjunction with another when a case in law required, and that 
all charges be investigated three times a week. (2) That there 
be an inspection of all convicts in gaol, hospital, or other build- 
ings once a fortnight. (3) That the Commandant, the civil 
magistrate, the military commander, the military medical officer, 
and the officer'in command of the Royal Engineers and Com- 
missariat Department should form the Board. (4) That each 
member of the Board should be empowered to visit any building 
where convicts are confined whenever he pleases, not to give 
directions, except in conjunction with the Board. (5) That an 
entire copy of the reports be transmitted to his Excellency 
every six months. Lastly, he would repeat the suggestion that, 
as Mr. Price, the Commandant, was anxious to leave on account 
of ill-health, Mr. Champ should be requested immediately to 
proceed to the island and to take the charge. The Bishop 
then enters into the exceptional qualifications of that gentleman, 
and gives his reasons for believing that no one could be found 
more suitable. Mr. Champ became later on the Comptroller- 
General of Convicts in Tasmania, and the Bishop has given the 
highest testimony to his efficiency and humanity in that import- 
ant office. 

The zealous prelate next applied for the official returns of all 
punishments inflicted in Norfolk Island from a certain date, the 
grounds of their infliction, and the prolongations of original 
sentences which followed them. This had been refused in Nor- 
folk Island, and was now again evaded, through the course of a 
considerable correspondence. But Dr. Willson was not a man 
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to be vanquished by red tape. He requested the Comptroller to 
place the correspondence before the Governor, and then requested 
the Governor to send it with his other letters on Norfolk Island 
to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. This was done. The 
Governor supported the Bishop’s recommendations, and the 
result was that the imperial Government began to take 
measures for removing all the convicts from Norfolk Island, and 
in a few years that penal settlement was abandoned for ever. 
After the Bishop’s letters were received in Downing Street, the 
Duke of Newcastle, then Colonial Secretary, in a letter to Sir 
William Denison of August 3, 1853, testified to the esteem 
in which the Bishop should be held by the civil Government, in 
these words :— 


Dr. Willson’s general services to those placed under his spiritual 
care have, I believe, been fully recognized by those who are best 
able to appreciate them. But the zeal and abilities which he has 
displayed under circumstances of a more peculiar kind, when it 
became his duty to investigate and to combat the great social evils at 
one time developed under the then prevailing system of convict dis- 
cipline, deserves more special notice from those concerned in the 
administration of the civil government. 


But the final breaking up of the settlement of Norfolk Island 
was a work of time; and in 1849 the Bishop again visited the 
island, and on his return placed a most satisfactory report before the 
Governor. The men in the wards were separated at night from all 
personal communication, lights were left burning, and the wards 
were perambulated by watchmen under proper superintendents. 
Many of the convicts told him they could now have a good 
night’s rest after their day’s work. Instead of only one priest, 
two were placed on the island, as he had recommended, and also 
two Anglican clergymen. The evening-schools had given him 
heartfelt pleasure, for it had been found, both there and in 
Tasmania, that more evil was done in the idle hours between 
working and sleeping time than in all the rest of the day. 
Great improvements had taken place in the quality and method 
of issuing fuod, so that each prisoner got his fair allowance, and 
that in a cleanly and orderly manner. He had also great 
pleasure in declaring his satisfaction and even edification at find- 
ing the perfect unanimity that existed among the whole staff of 
officials, whether civil, military, or clerical. 

But he had still to deplore the employment of convict con- 
stables and overseer:—an evil of very great magnitude. He had 
equally to regret the continuing of cumulative sentences given 
for petty breaches of discipline, generally on the word of a 
convict overseer, fur by this system hope was destroyed, and 
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what was misnamed discipline became an unwise and vicious 
irritation. 

In his pamphlet of 1860 the Bishop says :— 

Attempts were made more than once to introduce similar modes 
of punishment [to those on Norfolk Island] in Tasmania, but a firm 
representation to the proper quarter at once put a check on such 
shameful efforts. Certain tragical events which soon followed the 
last correspondence [his own about Norfolk Island] confirmed the 
correctness of the grounds on which I ventured to state my fears. It 
is melancholy to reflect that at this very moment Tasmania is suffering 
from the effects generated long ago in Norfolk Island, chiefly arising 
from systems at variance with common-sense, but ludicrously called 
penal discipline; and now we are perhaps too apt to censure men for 
crime, instead of reflecting on the share of blame that lies at the door 
of those who propounded such pernicious systems or suffered them to 
be carried out. 


We have no space at disposal in which to record the various 
other reforms which this energetic Bishop obtained through his 
influence, or accomplished by his representations, in the penal 
discipline of Tasmania. Nor can we enter into the able admin- 
istration of his diocese, or speak of his clear, terse, vigorous, 
and most practically instructive pastoral letters. Neither can 
we go into those bundles of correspondence with officials in 
which he brought to their cognizance special cases of hardship 
or injustice, and which are so characteristic of his untiring 
humanity. 

There is one subject, however, on which we must say a word, 
as indicative of his keen insight into what was irritating instead 
of healing. It was an old custom in our time to cut off the hair 
of convict women of the worst description as a punishment, and 
we could record terrible scenes of violence that resulted from 
this practice in New South Wales. But in Tasmania this was 
done to all women sent into prison for punishment, to free 
emigrants as well as convicts, even for short sentences of, say, 
seven or fourteen days. The Bishop made strong representations 
to the Governor on the subject, pointing out how it marked these 
women for iong to come, degraded them, and hindered them 
from obtaining either service or marriage. The Governor could 
not believe this was done to free women upon short sentences. The 
Bishop proved it by a number of cases. The Comptroller of 
Convicts forbade it. It was still done, and the Bishop proved it 
was still done, even contrary to orders. Then the Comptroller 
forbade its being done either to bond or free under the severest 
penalties. 

His eye was upon every abuse; his voice was raised against 


every custom that vitiated instead of reforming. No one 
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better knew the value of firm and consistent discipline for men 
under penal sentences, when consonant with reason; no one saw 
the mischief more keenly when there was no appeal to men’s 
sense of reason and justice. To treat men like wild animals was 
to make them such. His soul was in the fire of anguish over 
every human misery imposed by irrational treatment. So long 
as that misery bred vice he could not rest in silence. His 
influence in time grew to a great power. His counsels obtained 
their value from the effects that followed their adoption; and 
whenever they were opposed or resisted, that never altered either 
his mildness or his courtesy. The addresses presented to him by 
the chief officers of Government, the judges, the members of the 
Legislature, and by gentlemen of all denominations, when he 
either sailed for England or returned to the colony, bore witness 
to the esteem in which he was heldj and to the value attached 
to his services. The most striking testimony is given, especially 
by the superintendents of the convicts, to “the mingled grati- 
tude, respect, and affection with which those unhappy creatures 
regarded his lordship.” It was said that even the worst of 
them, who otherwise never used the name of God except 
profanely, were wont to exclaim, “God bless Bishop Willson! ” 
The Commandant of Port Arthur writes :— 


Many a hardened, reckless convict has through your missionary 
zeal and Howard-like philanthropy, been awakened to a sense of his 
unhappy position, and induced to enter upon an amended career, 
whereby he has manifested a disposition to act rationally and conform 
to discipline whilst he was under my charge, and has ultimately 
become a respectable member of society. 


There was one class of sufferers for whom Dr. Willson’s 
sympathy was unbounded—the sufferers from mental disease ; 
and of these there were many in the Australian colonies, especially 
of the convict class. Bringing great knowledge and experience 
from England and the Continent to the cure of these maladies, 
he devoted himself with untiring zeal to the amelioration of the 
systems prevailing in the three principal colonies, those of Tas- 
mania, Victoria, and New South Wales. On the passing of an 
Act constituting a Board of Commissioners to superintend the 
asylum.of New Norfolk in Tasmania, the Bishop was requested to 
join the Board, and he continued a member of it until his final 
departure in 1865. He was much dissatisfied with the buildings 
and their arrangements, and exerted himself to have them super- 
seded by an establishment on another site, which he pointed out, 
which was nearer to Hobart, and on a scale more in keeping 
with modern improvements. He so far succeeded that in 1859 
the Government decided upon the change. But interests other 
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than those of the insane were brought to bear on the Government, 

which resulted in retaining the old establishment with such 

improvements in the buildings as to remedy the defects com- 

plained of by the Bishop. On his departure from the colony the 

Board presented him with an address in testimony of “his long, 

devoted and unsparing attention to the management of the 

insane, and to the advantages they had derived from the en- 

lightened, humane, and practical views of his lordship on every 

question affecting the treatment of the patients.” The medical 

superintendent, Dr. Houston, also “desired to express his indi- 

vidual obligations to his lordship for the great assistance he had 

derived from his suggestions, advice, and personal influence in 

the immediate management of the institute.” 
Visiting Melbourne in 1856, Dr. Willson was struck with 4 

amazement at the progress almost every project had made, and 

was especially delighted with the noble hospital for the sick, and 

with its medical and domestic arrangements. But in going 

through the lunatic asylum, to use the words of his letter to 

the Secretary of the colony, he found much to deplore, and, 

according to his wont in such cases, he made his views known to 

the Victorian Government. Returning to Melbourne in 1858, 

and finding it was contemplated to erect a new asylum in a posi- 

tion already selected, he again addressed the Government, 

utterly condemning the position chosen, and pointing out another, 

about a quarter of a mile distant from the first, as possessing 

every advantage. The Bishop closed his letter to the Honourable 

Chief Secretary with these words, words expressive of his inmost 

feelings confirmed by his great experience :— 


I believe the comfort of very many of our fellow-creatures for 
years to come, whether curable or incurable, to say nothing of the 
feelings of relatives and friends, will depend on the fixing the site of 
this intended asylum—I ought rather to say hospital for the cure of 
infirm minds; and sound policy, as well as humanity, will dictate the , 
propriety of indulging the hope, and making the effort, that each one 
who may be afflicted with perhaps the heaviest of human infirmities, 
may be relieved, or, by proper treatment in a proper place, restored 
to sorrowing friends and to sweet liberty. And allow me to add, 
from my own experience in watching over the treatment of the 
insane, from the highest class in society to the lowest, I believe it 
would be wrong to despair of the recovery of any one, however 
desperate the case might appear, 

“Oh, Reason ! Who shall say what spells renew, : | 
When least we look for it, thy broken clew ! I 
Through what small vistas o’er thy darken’d brain i 
Thy intellectual day-beam bursts again ; 
And how, like forts to which Ucreaguers win 


Unhoped-for trance through some friend within, 
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One clear idea, waken’d in the breast 
By Memory’s magic, lets in all the rest.” 


This letter was submitted to a Royal Commission, and the 
Bishop had the gratification of being informed that its sugges- 
tions were unanimously adopted. Circumstances, however, 
arose that endangered the decision, and the Bishop returned to 
the charge in a long and elaborate letter addressed to the 
Melbourne Medical Journal, and this had the desired effect. 
The Melbourne Press ascribed the final decision of the balance 
to the “ subdued yet eloquent letter of Bishop Willson.” 

But his severest conflicts were for the reform of the lunacy 
hospitals in New South Wales. We have all the documents 
relating to that arduous business—as laid before the Legislative 
Assembly—before us. There was one asylum at T'arban Creek, 
on the Parramatta River, with 900 patients, the erection of which 
we well remember ; there was another, for incurables, at Parra- 
matta, which we remember when it was the female factory. 
The Bishop addressed a letter to the colonial Secretary, in 
which he strongly complained of the gloominess of the Tarban 
Creek Asylum and of the depressing influence of the Parramatta 
Asylum. This letter was made the basis of an examination 
before a Special Committee of the Legislative Assembly, in 
which the Bishop brought all the weight of his experience to 
bear upon the questions in agitation. Many of his most valuable 
suggestions for the proper management of the insane are to be 
found in that evidence. He recommended the Committee to 
consult by writing some of the most able and experienced medical 
superintendents of asylums in England, and to obtain some of 
the best plans and arrangements, recognized us such, from 
England. The medical superintendent of Tarban Creek naturally 
defended himself. The Medical Psychological Society of England 
took up the Bishop’s side of the question in more than one 
number of their Journal of Mental Science, and invited him 
to become an honorary member of their body. We have no 
evidence before us of the ultimate result; all that we can find is 
the testimony borne by the Sydney Herald “to the dignity of 
the personal character of the Catholic Bishop of Hobart Town, 
who, by a life of benevolence on behalf of the insane, is entitled 
to be received as an authority.” 

By the year 1859 the Bishop began seriously to feel the effect 
of his arduous labours on his constitution, and applied to the 
Holy See for a Coadjutor. The Very Rev. Dr. Butler, the pious 
and zealous pastor of Launceston, was appointed to that office in 
1860. but in his humility he declined the episcopate. Mean- 
while, the Bisucy wrote a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, Secre- 


tary of State for the Colonies, requesting a retiring pension im 
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consideration of his civil services to the Government. He might 
still remain, he stated, and receive the stipend now granted, kut 
in a land like that the greatest activity of mind and body was 
required to fulfil the arduous duties of his position. Sir William 
Denison, then Governor-General of the Australian Colonies, wrote 
to him a letter bearing the strongest testimony to his zeal in 
favour of the criminal classes ; “ though,”’ he adds, “ a more hope- 
less task could not be imposed on any man than that of remedy- 
ing the evils ingrained upon the convicts by years of neglect on 
the part of others and self-indulgence on their own, yet you still 
struggled manfully in your vocation, and I hope with the success 
that your efforts deserved.” On the other hand, the Bishop has 
borne a great testimony to Sir William Denison’s firm, just, 
impartial, and humane government of the convict department ; 
and asserts that “ for some years previous to his departure from 
the island not one convict had been subject to the odious lash.” 

It will scarcely be believed that the Duke of Newcastle, who 
had known the Bishop’s merits from his Nottingham days, and 
had expressed to the colonial authorities how highly they ought 
to appreciate Dr. Willson’s civil services, in his reply to bis 
petition for a retiring pension, wrote to Sir H. E. F. Young, the 
then Governor of Tasmania, in these terms :—“ You will signify 
to the Bishop my full sense of the respect due to his character 
and merits, but you will at the same time express my regret that 
it would be impossible to assign to him from imperial funds a 
pension, which could only be granted to an officer of the convict 
department and servant of the imperial Government.” Truly 
red tape is as rigorous as those iron fetters taken by the Bishop 
fromso many humanlimbs. Putting aside every moral and politie 
consideration, on the mere ground of economy the expenditure 
saved to the imperial Government by the Bishop was enormous. 

It was still five years before the Bishop was able to leave the 
colony. Off Cape Horn he was struck with paralysis. At the 
end of the voyage he had to be carried ashore at Blackwall. This 
took place in June 1865. He made the official resignation of 
his See, and on June 22, 1866, the Holy See translated him 
from the bishopric of Hobart Town to that of Rhodiopolis in 
partibus. He was succeeded at Hobart Town by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Murphy, who was transfered from the vicariate of 
Hydrabad. 

The end of his holy and eventful life was now at hand. He 
was conveyed whither his heart attracted him—among his old 
flock and devoted friends at Nottingham. There was a priest in 
that town whom he had himself led to the sanctuary ; to him he 
entrusted both his temporal and spiritual affairs. He had lost 
the memory of past things, and had no longer the power to 
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read, but was cheerful, still clear-headed, and vigorous in mind 
in all that concerned his present duties. At his request there was 
read to him each day a meditation morning and evening, a por- 
tion of sacred Scripture, the Life of the Saint of the day, and 
a chapter in the “Following of Christ.’ He thus kept up his 
pious customs. The day before he departed he assisted at Mass 
and received Holy Communion. That day he had another 
stroke, and became speechless. That night his sacerdotal friend 
secretly entered his room, found him absorbed in prayer, and 
withdrew unobserved. The following day his friends came round 
him, and the Rev. Mr. Sibthorpe gave him the Extreme Unction. 
On that same day, the 30th of June 1866, he calmly expired. 
His remains repose in the crypt of the Cathedral Church of St. 
—- the church which he had raised, and which he loved 
6o well, 

“ Wisdom conducted the just one through the right ways, and 
showed him the Kingdom of God, and gave him the knowledge 
of holy things, made him honourable in his labours, and accom- 
plished in his works.” 


W. B. ULLATHORNE. 


Art. II.—THE THRONE OF THE FISHERMAN. 


The Throne of the Fisherman, built by the Carpenter’s Son: 
The Root, the Bond, and the Crown of Christendom. By 
Tuos. W. Attirs, K.C.S.G. London: Burns & Oates. 1887. 


T. AUGUSTINE has chronicled his wonder that men should 

be struck rather with a single miraculous phenomenon than 

with a fact which is above the mere power of nature, but is still 
often repeated. He applies this to the miraculous increase of 
loaves and fishes, and yet, he says, no man wonders at the ever- 
recurring miracle of the seasons, at the corn and wine which are 
multiplied for us by the same loving Hand. To carry this com- 
parison into our own times, we may observe the tendency men 
have to be surprised rather by strange phenomena than by fact. 
In the early part of this century two favoured servants of God 
were honoured by the highest graces of the mystical life. They 
had stood the test of the rigid examination to which the Church 
submits these paths untrodden by ordinary feet. The one, Maria 
M6rl, spent her days in communing with the unseen world, and 
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was called the Estatica; the other, Domenica Lazzari, known 
as the Addolorata, bore in her body the awful wounds of the 
Crucified. 

An Anglican, who has since become famous as the first lawyer 
of his day, once made the observation with regard to these 
women: “If it is as people say, Rome must be true.” Another 
Anglican, the author of “The Throne of the Fisherman,” re- 
solved to bring his eyes and mind and reasoning faculties to bear 
upon the matter, and visited the Tyrol. Both cases approved 
themselves to a critical judgment, and it followed that Rome, or 
rather the Catholic Church, is true. And what of the facts above 
the order of Nature with which that Church abounds? If they 
exist, as people and the evidence of our senses tell us, then she is 
true. They correspond to the ceaseless wonders in the physical 
world of which St. Augustine spoke: light, air, animal growth, 
birth, and death—these have their parallels in the Church, which 
are as difficult to explain; but on the other hand, they are, like 
the elements, perpetual witnesses to an ever-present Divine power. 
If, therefore, instead of saying, “ If the Addolorata really has the 
stigmata, then Rome must be true,” the Anglican had thought 
to himself, “If Peter, a fisherman, really occupied a throne by 
the Divine dispensation, then I will seek for that throne in all 
spiritual regions till I find it,” he would have marked out the 
greater wonder of the two. Which, to speak in our language, is 
the more difficult to God: to raise up during thirty-three years a 


human being who is to bear in her body the marks of the Passion, 


or to make a fisherman the founder of a royal dynasty which is 
> last as long as the world? The phenomenon pales before the 
act. 

This is what was in Mr. Allies’ mind when he undertook to 
trace Peter’s primacy from the beginning of the Christian era, 
and when he called that primacy “the Root, the Bond, and the 
Crown of Christendom.” The volume before us, of 549 pages in 
octavo, is in fact the fifth of Mr. Allies’ great work, “The 
Formation of Christendom,” but it is complete and independent 
in itself. Taken together, the value of the subject is increased 
by the context, but viewed apart, each volume has an intrinsic 
worth of its own, and it was a happy thought to make so long a 
work capable of division. Mr. Allies is well known to be the 
special defender of the Primacy : in this fifth volume he surpasses 
himself. He recognizes three factors in the history of the Church 
up to the present day—a Divine Institution; its recognition by 
the Church ; and the action of Divine Providence on the external 
world; and he calls the common result of these factors “The 
Throne of the Fisherman built by the Carpenter’s Son.” He 
apportions the Christian era into eight periods, of which two 
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form the subject of the present volume. It is composed of eleven 
chapters, from the day of Pentecost in a.v. 29 to 461, the end of 
the pontificate of Pope St. Leo. The first chapter serves as an 
introduction to the whole subject ; the second and third treat, with 
a retrospective view, which is as complete as it is original, of the 
Primacy up to Constantine and the Council of Nica (325). They 
are followed by four equally instructive ones on Church and State 
under Constantine and his successors. Then the author reverts 
to the Primacy, and gives a general view of it from 380 till Pope 
St. Leo’s accession in 440. Two exquisite chapters on the 
Fathers follow; and the last, which is devoted to the splendid 
figure of St. Leo the Great, completes the volume. 

The vastness of a result, contrasted with its obscure human 
cause, on which a great Father* has rested so much as por- 
traying the Divine action, has been nowhere more evident than 
in the Throne of Peter. Built by the Carpenter’s Son, it was to 
share the fortunes of Him who was crucified and died in igno- 
miny ; that is to say, no human element of power or greatness 
was to be shown in the building. Again, the title of this book, 
if fully borne out by its pages, is a protest against the large 
number of those without who think, honestly in many cases, 
that the Throne was never built at all, but a natural development 
of time and favourable circumstances. The building of the Throne 
is thus not a minor part of the Christian Church, but its very 
root. St. Chrysostom dwells with special pleasure on the super- 
natural calling of the twelve unlettered men who conquered the 
world, and were able to effect that which philosophers and orators 
had vainly tried to do.t So the chief of the Twelve (Kopi¢atoc), 
as the same Father calls St. Peter, walked in the steps of his 
Lord, died the death of the cross, and yet, in virtue of the Divine 
words, feeds the sheep of the Christian pastures. 

During the centuries of persecution the Acts of the Papacy 
were written in the Catacombs ; the records of that early Church 
have not come down to us, any more than the greater part of 
the Acts of the Martyrs; yet koth facts are equally indisputable, 
and he who denies the one might deny the other. What can be 
simpler than the words “ depositus in pace?” Still they reveal the 
fundamental truth of the Christian religion—belief in the resur- 
rection of the body. Pope St. Clement’s letter in a.p. 96 is 
much to the Primacy what “ depositus in pace” was in the first 
Christian resting-places of the dead. While it dates from the 
lifetime of St. John the Evangelist, it ‘distinctly asserts and 
exercises the Roman Principate in the defence and judgment of 


* St. Chrysostom. 
t See in particular Aoyos III. and IV. mpos Kopwécovs (Epist. 1). 
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Bishops.”* After this utterance of St. Clement we have nothing 
beyond fragments of Papal documents till the letter of Pope 
Julius I. in 342, but we have the voice of facts. “ What we 
see is the emergence,” at the end of the persecutions “of a 
power which the whole hierarchy recognises, to which no begin- 
ning can be given short of St. Peter himself; no warrant for its 
— assigned save the authority given to him by Our Lord.”+ 
ilst 


the Apostolic Principate received by Peter from the Lord was the 
root and womb of the whole hierarchy, not only in principle but in 
historic fact, the exercise of that Primacy was during these three 
centuries—as it has continued to be in every succeeding century— 
proportionate to the state and condition of the Church. Its action 
during the ages of persecution will be different from its action in a 
subsequent age, when the Roman State has acknowledged the Church ; 
or, again from another period when the whole order of civil govern- 
ment has been interfered with by the wandering of the nations. Not 
everything which follows from the idea of the Primacy was actually 
drawn out in the first centuries, just as not every work which the 
Church was to do had then been actually done.t 


The Colisseum is a silent witness to the martyrs’ strife, and 
would perpetuate the memory of their sufferings with but scanty 
documents; and the act by which the first Christian emperor 
acknowledged Peter’s supremacy is also written in letters of 
stone. He recognized the living Peter by ceding the Lateran 
Palace to Pope Sylvester, and he also withdrew his own imperial 
presence from the city of the Popes. He laid over the dead 
Peter the foundation of earth’s stateliest basilica, and placed the 
Fisherman’s body in a gilded coffin, having on it a cross of pure 
gold, with the inscription: “ Constantine Emperor, and Helena 
Empress. This dwelling a royal Court surrounds, bright with 
equal lustre.”§ Thus it was that the royal line of Peter succeeded 
the great Roman Empire, and that the Roman peace was carried 
out in the City of God. But the first great assembly of the 
Christian Church, as it issued from State bondage, was a public 
recognition of Peter’s claims, Alone of the Apostles he had 
founded a triple patriarchal chair. Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, as Sees of Peter, held pre-eminence at Nicea—that is, 
all power in the Church emanated from his person. The merit 
of “ The Throne of the Fisherman” is to prove all along what it 
asserts, and to assert nothing which it cannot prove. That 
Council, which did not create but only recognized the Papal 
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claims, was presided over by the Pope’s legates, whose names 
headed the subscription to its decrees. Instead, as it were, of 
deciphering rude inscriptions in the Catacombs, the author has 
preferred to show the action of the first assembly of the Christian 
Body restored to light and freedom, and in doing this in a 
masterly way, he has illuminated the preceding period. Nicza is 
to the primacy of Peter what the lost Acts of the Martyrs would 
be in the case of so many champions whose names are known 
only to God—a contemporaneous testimony which gives shape 
and form to a great fact. The Sees of Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch rested upon the person of the one Peter, as St. Gregory 
the Great noted long afterwards, but in this triple patriarchate 
of the chief Apostle Rome was supreme. 

The rise of Christian Rome was a singular illustration of 
St. Chrysostom’s argument, that God persuades by contraries 
(da évavriwy weBeiv).. When Constantine had bestowed 
the Lateran Palace on Pope Sylvester, and provided a royal 
dwelling for the body of St. Peter, he withdrew his imperial 
presence from Rome, to build a city, which he called Nova Roma, 
after the pattern of the old; and from that day the strength of 
heathen Rome began to depart, and a new glory dawned in that 
city which alone has been called eternal. As soon, therefore, as 
Consiantine had acknowledged the Christian power, Divine 
Providence moved him te depart from a place which was to 
be the spiritual home and country of countless generations. 
Round the person of the Sovereign at Byzantium there raged 
the strong tide of human passions. Court favour bred worldly 
bishops, who gave the sanction of their name to the ignoble 
traditions of heresy and nationality in religion, who made Cesar, 
not Peter, their centre of gravitation. Amongst Constantine’s 
motives for departing, his sorrow at Rome’s heathenism was one 
of the most prominent ; he wished to found a city which should 
be Christian from the first. What really took place is a striking 
illustration that the designs of Divine Providence are worked 
out by men in spite of themselves. No one has impugned 
Constantine’s motives for leaving Rome, and yet just the 
contrary to what he had looked and hoped for came about. He 
founded, indeed, the lovely city which bears his name on a site 
unrivalled in the whole world as that of a capital, but the 
spiritual element was suffocated in the Court atmosphere. 

hristianity was never at home at that imperial Court; the 
advice of a courtier bishop marred the last days of the first 
Christian Emperor ; the unity which he had so much prized was 
broken up at his death, and his sons, with none of their father’s 
genius, succeeded him. The very fact of the imperial birth of 
Nova Roma gave prominence to its See. The “ deadly honour” 
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of “being member of the Court to a resident emperor” was 
reserved for the Bishop of Byzantium —that is to say, the value 
of hierarchy without an apostolic primate was clearly demon- 
strated. It is in human nature that bishops who come into 
close contact with an absolute Sovereign will give up their inde- 
pendence, and become willing slaves to State despotism, under 
the guise of courtly prelates in a State Church. Constantine 
was, in fact, not sufficiently imbued with the Christian spirit to 
succeed in founding a Christian city. He received baptism only 
at the eleventh hour, but Nova Roma was baptized from the 
first, so to say, in Arian baptism. The See of Byzantium was, 
as it were, the target at which courtly prelates aimed their 
arrows, and men of so worldly a spirit cared not at all for the 
purity of the faith, and fell easy victims to Arianism. Mr. 
Allies’ pages concerning the sons of Constantine, and their suc- 
cessors down to Theodosius, are records of this strife amongst 
bishops as to who should be greater, not in the higher sense, but 
who should be the more favoured friend of Cexsar. No trial, 
according to him, ever brought the Church nearer to the brink 
of that abyss over which she will never fall. There was, how- 
ever, throughout all the cheerless time filled with the persecution 
of the righteous, Arian aggressiveness, and worldly factions in 
the Church of Nova Roma, another side to the picture. We shall 
revert farther on to the contrast presented by Rome, whose 
bishops were guarded by Divine Providence from the “deadly 
honour” of Court favour. 
In the annals of imperial Arianism, Bishop Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, that first specimen of a “ courtier bishop,” stands out 
with melancholy notoriety. It was he who acted the part of evil 
councillor to Constantine, and who devised the weapon which 
would have proved deadly for any other than the Bride of Christ. 
This was an episcopal council, of which the members were chosen 
by the Emperor ; its sittings were watched by an imperial officer, 
and its decrees, inflicting banishment at pleasure upon any 
bishop whatsoever, carried out by the secular arm. This device 
of Eusebius had been used against the lawful occupants of the 
two Petrine sees of Alexandria and Antioch. St. Eustathius 
was deposed from Antioch ; and Athanasius, the second bishop 
in the Church, suffered confessorship in repeated exiles, until 
his life was one long death, and his very name suggests 
persecution for justice. Athanasius owned no superior in the 
Church other than the Pope, but the very end which the 
Eusebian weapon had in view was to sever every link from with- 
out, and to concentrate spiritual power in the Sovereign’s hands. 
Still, the Patriarch of Alexandria appealed to the successor of 
St. Peter, and was supported by him. Unlike St. Chrysostom, 
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who was held in the toils of a cruel empress, and died in exile for 
hating iniquity, Athanasius was re-established in his See before 
the end came. 

In proportion to the strife of beautiful Nova Roma was the 
peace of the old, that city which Constantine had consigned in its 
heathen garb to Peter’s successor. Then it was that the life of 
the Catacombs showed itself in broad daylight. The temples of 
the gods were open in 326, when the Emperor departed ; but 
heathenism had been undermined in its fortress, and the impulse 
given to the Primacy by the unconscious Sovereign of Old Rome 
was the match which kindled the latent flame. Peter’s 
supremacy partakes of the nature of human government in so 
far as it bears a proportion to the kingdom over which it is set. 
As Mr. Allies luminously remarks, the “analogy of human 
government” must be applied to it. “The polity of the city of 
Romulus was one thing, and the polity of the empire of Augustus 
another ” (p. 101) ; the supremacy was an inevitable and natural 
consequence of the Primacy, and contained in it, as in germ. 

Attached like a garland round the “Throne of the Fisherman ” 
are the two chapters on the “ Flowering of Patristic Literature.” 
They will appeal to every mind with an innate love of what is 
beautiful, but most of all to those who value “the Christian faith 
as the dearest thing they have.” These were the men who fought 
with their minds the great battle of Christian dogma—a true 
confessorship in itself, and one which often meets with life-long 
persecution. We need only to name a Chrysostom or an Athana- 
sius to recall vividly to our minds how these men loved their 
inheritance of the faith. As a matter of fact, we know little 
about the Fathers, and we sorely need to be enlightened in our 
darkness, St. Augustine compares the living bread upon our 
altars to mother’s milk,* and we may say that he and those like 
him have eaten the Scriptures, and reduced them to milk for the 
children of the Church. And does not a large proportion of 
modern failings proceed from want of this sustaining food? 
Men are cold and flippant and incredulous because their spiritual 
constitution is not founded on their mother’s milk. Let then 
read the Fathers with knowledge and discretion, and the obscurity 
of the sacred page will vanish. Mr. Allies’ chapters will serve as 
a guiding thread both as to the man and as to the writer. He pays 
here to the Fathers a tribute for the Catholic education and 
training which they gave him in his Anglican days. It was not, 
however, to Chrysostom, the almost martyr, nor to Athanasius, 
the incomparable thinker and champion, that he chiefly owed the 
great teaching of the Holy Eucharist. It was in the pages of 
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Augustine that he first read for himself the adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and the doctrine which may be said to be 
essentially Augustine’s, that of unity. If one earnest seeker 
after Catholic truth found it in the Fathers, why should not all 
honest inquirers be similarly blessed? We are indebted to a 
writer of the fourth century for setting forth some gems of 
Catholic practice. Mr. Allies has largely used Prudentius, whose 
thought was indeed more beautiful than his poetry. He has 
spoken of St. Eulalia, lying as a martyr “ under the feet of God,” 
thus bearing testimony to the adorable Presence on the altar, and 
to the habit which the Church has adopted from earliest times of 
using relics of the martyrs in the altar-stone. 

If, indeed, the “Throne of the Fisherman built by the Carpen- 
ter’s Son,” not mathematically demonstrated—for no mathemati- 
cal demonstration belongs to Christian controversy—but lucidly 
set forth, impresses itself as a miraculous fact upon the minds of 
Mr. Allies’ readers, then the logical conclusion will be, as in the 
case of the Estatica and Addolorata: “If this be so, Rome is 
true.” But there are many men who fancy they are thinking 
men, and they say, either, “It cannot be true,” or “If it be 
true, then it is no work of God.” They are echoing the words 
spoken to Our Lord by those who could not refute the evidence of 
their senses: “In Beelzebub thou castest out devils.’ The 
consideration to be brought before the latter class of minds is 
especially this: fact baffles the devil more than phenomena. His 
wise men could vie with the wonders of Moses and Aaron; the 
miracles worked by his servants might deceive the elect, as the 
apparent goodness of the wicked often has done. God might 
even allow-him to produce the stigmata in a human body ; but 
what he cannot do is to work a fact surpassing the natural order 
of things, which, in spite of the most intense opposition, exists 
during eighteen centuries. In a word, facts like the Throne of 
the Fisherman, which bear upon them the folly of the Cross, are 
marked with the Divine Hand. 

But in the history of the Papacy there occur moments when 
this Divine folly, which creates intellect out of ignorance and 
power out of weakness, can hardly fail to strike the eyes of even 
indifferent men. It is no longer the desolation of Calvary, the 
bleeding, agonizing body of One who had promised to defy death 
and to rise again; it is something more like the Divine consola- 
tions of Thabor vouchsafed to mortal men. The pontificate of 
Pope St. Leo brings one of these moments before us ; with Leo 
the Great, Mr. Allies closes his volume, which embraces the first 
and second of the eight periods he has chosen as depicting the 
history of St. Peter’s Throne—that is, from a.p. 29 to 461. 

In 450 an atmosphere of dissolution was hanging over the 
VOL. XVIII.—No. 1. [Third Series.] D 
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Roman Empire, for its throes had already begun, and the position 
of Rome itself laid it open to an invasion of northern barbarians. 
The Western Empire depended on the success of Aetius, and the 
Eastern on the Empress Pulcheria, the only descendant of Theo- 
dosius who had inherited any of his genius. ‘ Rome, as a city, 
was living from hand to mouth. Its sovereign was usually seek- 
ing security between the marshes of Ravenna and the sea; he 
did not venture to dwell on the Palatine Hill, in the palace of 
Augustus? ”* What of its bishop? Leo was a man filled with 
the raajesty of the Roman peace—that is, with the plentitude of 
Christian blessing which was symbolized in great Rome’s peace. 
The beauty of the King’s daughter is from within; so was the 
ealm of the Roman Pontiff, in whose acts, as a ruler, the troubles 
of the times found no echo. In the sermons which have come 
down to us, his “ mind is absorbed, without effort or consciousness, 
in the work of his office, to teach, instruct, support, as one who 
sits in the chair of the chief Apostle, and whose domain is the 
imperishable Church of God. Scarcely does he ever mention the 
secular troubles which made the Palatine Hill no place for a 
degenerate emperor to occupy. . . . Fear of the barbarism surg- 
ing round him, or of ‘ change perplexing monarchs, is unknown 
to him.” + Neither were heresies wanting to his trial, for Nes- 
torius and Eutyches were assailing the integrity of the Christian 
inheritance ; Nova Roma was striving to found a new tradition 
in the Church, and to impose its See as second only to that of 
Rome. The whole position of things was grasped by Leo, yet in 
his action there is the Divine folly of the Cross, power and 
majesty coming out of weakness, Perhaps Mr. Allies could not 


have chosen a more typical period as portraying the latter part of 


his title. Was not the “ Throne of the Fisherman ” the “ Crown 
of Christendom,” when, all things being full of death, the Suc- 
cessor of St. Peter dictated both to the power that was on its 
imperial deathbed and to the uncouth barbarian whom God was 
using as a scourge for His own ends? ‘To “shine a beacon of 
hope to the world from a defenceless Rome,” was to practise con- 
fidence in God in an heroic degree; but when Leo went out in 
‘ his sacerdotal robes, and stayed Attila’s hand from making Rome 
what Babylon and Nineveh now are, his action was em)lematical 
of his office. If he conquered a fierce barbarian by the majesty 
of his presence, he did a perhaps no less difficult thing later on 
in formally resisting the aggressive claims of Constantinople. 
Bishops, people, and Ceesars petitioned him in vain to allow the 
See of Nova Roma to take precedence after his own, to the preju- 
dice of Alexandria and Antioch. St. Leo’s reply was that the 
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demand was contrary to the Canons, and the imperial city had to 
withdraw its claims. Both acts were sovereign acts, and yet 
they were accomplished by a man of “ most rich poverty,” * who, 
because he was the spiritual father of all, was a bulwark of 
strength in an effete civilization. Still another glory was added 
to the pontifical career of Pope St. Leo in the successful resist- 
ance against Eutyches and Nestorius in the great voice which at 
Chalcedon acknowledged his primacy by the words, “ Peter has 
spoken by Leo.” 

If, in the words of Gregorovius, the twenty-one years of St. 
Leo’s pontificate were “ terrible years,” they were so by a distinct 
design of Divine Providence. When God has a great work to 
do, he reduces all things to weakness, and raises up, if needs be, a 
man after His own heart to carry it out, as the Twelve Men 
earried out that which Our Lord laid upon them. All wordly 
elements of success were withdrawn, that His hand might be 
clearly visible, and that all men might recognise Him whom He 
had sent. In the divine plan Leo the Great was to show forth 
the perfection of the Primacy, which became in his time “ the 
Church’s centre of gravity.” It was the fruit in its maturity, of 
which the seeds had been sown by a Divine Hand. This was why 
he shone as a beacon of hope to a hopeless world, twice saving 
Rome and the Christian people from destruction, and the souls 
committed to his care from the far worse pestilence of heresy. 
This was why, in the throes of an agonizing society, he shepherded 
the sheep and fed the lambs of Curist’s flock with as calm an 
assuranve as if his own life had been placed in green pastures. 

There is, we think, an unmistakable analogy between Leo then 
and Leo now. The world is again in a state of dissolution : thrones 
are crumbling ; civilization has overdone itself; and we are suffer- 
ing from enlightened minds accompanied by corrupt hearts—the 
Tree of Knowledge without the light of faith, And we are 
threatened by barbarians no other than such as spring from a 
heathen universal suffrage, a savage barbarism, unless it can be 
baptized and christianized. Yet in these days, too, another Leo is 
reigning by the folly of the Cross, in the strength of a erucified. 
Lord, in whose name he speaks as the servant of the servants of 
God. If Pope St. Leo’s barbarians did receive baptism, why 
should not ours? There is one amongst us who will speak to 
them in the name of the Lord, and stay the destructive arm by 
the majesty of his presence. The world is scarcely less troubled 
now than then, thouzh it is one of the results of an effete civiliza- 
tion to hide its more erying abuses under cover of a sparkling and 
prosperous exterior. Whilst men are drinking its bitter-sweet 


* “ Vir ditissime paupertatis” (S. Jerome): said of Pope Danasus. 
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cup, another Pope Leo is fighting the same battle as his great 
namesake. The powers that be are threatened with annihilation : 
it is the aim of Leo XIII to show that all power is from God— 
from on high, not from below. This he can do, even if he be 
obliged to go out, in the sheer strength of his character, as vicar 
of Our Lord, to meet another; Attila, alone, unprotected by 
human armies, not trusting in the sword or influence of earthly 
kings. The eyes of the universe are still upon Pope Leo, “the 
beacon which is shining in a defenceless world,” the “ shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land.” 


Arr. IIL—A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF CHINESE 
PHILOSOPHY. 


HILOSOPHICAL research in China has not produced any 

of those works, whose action makes itself felt in the world, 

or throws light upon the general march of humanity. The pro- 
ductions of Chinese philosophy may be ignored, without the 
knowledge of the nature of things being thereby in any way 
diminished or rendered incomplete. However, they are not alto- 
gether deprived of interest, and a total ignorance of the theories 
worked out in China is certainly not without its drawbacks. To 
begin with, philosophy has had a decisive influence on the fate of 
the Celestial Empire—not, of course; on the records of war and 


conquest, but on its interior life and its civilization. The results. 


of the influence of this philosophy‘form one of the most curious 
traits of the history of haman thought, and an object of ethno- 
graphical study really worthy of attention. From a religious. 
point of view, the result which certain writers have endeavoured 
to draw from the evolutions of Chinese science, does not allow of 
a Catholic remaining ignorant of these things and so leaving a 
free field to free-thinkers. 

It would doubtless be perfectly superfluous for any but 
specialists to inquire into all the details of the philosophical 
works brought into existence in China; but it is by no means so, 
to study their general traits. If China has not produced her 
Platos or Aristotles, she has given birth to thinkers who stand 
much higher than many whose lucubrations take up numerous 
pages in our own histories. If metaphysics have been but little 
cultivated in China, and that in a very imperfect manner, and if 
the Chinese have not reached any very lofty conceptions regard- 
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ing the essence of beings, on the other hand, no people have 
surpassed them, nor indeed attained their level, in the matter of 
ethics. 

All the Chinese philosophical theories may be brought under 
three heads, and divided among three schools, represented by three 
famous names: Laotze, Kong-futze, and Chu-hi. 


I. Taotsm. 


The first of these, Laotze, in the sixth century B.c. intro- 
duced metaphysical speculations in the extreme East. Previous 
to him, the Chinese thinkers had concerned themselves only 
with religion, ethics, and politics. The different philosophi- 
eal ideas about the nature of things were summed up in the 
religious belief of the nation, In a former number of this 
Review,* I have explained the primitive religion of the ancient 
Chinese, and the philosophical system which was invented by 
Laotze : it is needless to dwell on it here. I may content myself 
with merely recalling the leading traits which it is requisite to keep 
in view, in order to understand the genesis and progress of ideas. 

According to the most ancient texts of the Shuh-king, and 
especially of the Shih-king—a collection of national poems—some 
of them dating back to the thirteenth century B.c.—the first 
Chinese tribes, from their appearance on the scene of history, 
professed a belief in One only God, Sovereign Lord (Shang-ti) of 
the Universe—Master of the earth and of empires, the very 
Principle of justice and all morality, the Supreme Master of man, 
on whom He imposes His laws, the Avenger of injustice, and the 
Distributor of rewards due to goodness. 

To this supreme and only God, man, an intelligent and free 
being, owes submission and worship—a worship of adoration and 
supplieation—since He directs whatever happens by His provi- 
dence, dispenses good and evil, and requires from man an account 
of his conduct. ‘Ihe soul of man survives the death of the body 
and the just man’s soul ascends to Heaven, where it resides near 
the Sovereign Lord. The prayers and offerings of the living 
satisfy for the souls of the dead and augment their happiness. 

Lower than the Swmmus Dominus (Shang-ti) the Chinese 
recognized various genii presiding over the different parts of the 
world, possessing power enough to do good or evil to man, but in 
no way participating in the divine nature. Homage is paid to these 
in order to deter them from doing harm, and to gain their good- 
will in their sphere of action. For the rest, these spirits do not 
seem to be numerous; they represent the earth, the rivers, the 
mountains; but not the sun nor the moon, thus showing clearly 
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that their origin does not spring from the adoration of the stars 
or elements, but from that of agents, inferior to God, working in 
nature. The early Chinese also believed in divination, and con- 
sulted, not a blind fate, but what they believed to be a manifes- 
tation of Divine Thought. As to moral science, it was already, as 
we shall see later on, highly developed and of a surprising purity. 

Laotze found these principles universally admitted and their 
consequences put in practice, or at least admitted as practical 
precepts. We do not pretend that the masses in China were at 
that time exempt from superstitions, either as to doctrines 
or to practices. Just the opposite is so much the more probable, 
as the Chinese tribes had been preceded on the banks of the 
great rivers by other populations which had doubtless brought 
with them different beliefs. But the texts do not reveal them to 
us, nor do they authorize us in any way to affirm anything of 
them. Besides, if to judge of a religion it were necessary to take 
into account popular superstitions, then, as a consequence of such 
a system in our own country, we could form a very singular idea 
of Christianity itself. 

Laotze was the first to carry his speculations into the province 
of metaphyscial studies ; the first, to seek into the essence and 
origin of being, and, accordingly, it was he who created Chinese 
philosophy. How did this idea originate in him? Where did 
he seek the first elements of his system? History does not tell 
us; but the comparison of ideas indicates that India was his 
master, the Brahmans his instructors. But Laotze was not a 
mere disciple, or a plagiarist. So far as he was concerned, 
Brahmanism was only the inspirer of new ideas. Being intro- 
duced by it to the investigation of the nature of things, he 
preserved certain general conceptions, which led him to the crea- 
tion of a system, sui generis, wholly proper to himself. We can 
sum up this system in a few words. 

1. At the beginning of everything, and previous to the exist- 
ence of any particular being, there was the absolute, infinite, 
eternal Being; not the ideal Being, but the real, substantial, 
intelligent, and active Being. Unknowable, and, consequently, 
unnameable—being, as it was, the plenitude of Being—it had no 
distinct qualities. Its essence, infinitely subtle, subsisted in itself, 
without manifesting itself outwardly, and exempt from all exterior 
desire. As soon, however, as this desire sprang up it produced 
beings external to its substance, and from that moment it mani- 
fested and showed qualities which could furnish matter for a 
name. In so far as it existed in itself, and inas far as it produced 
beings, it is identical with itself, and in this double aspect of its 
nature it is an unfathomable abyss—an incomprehensible mystery. 

Not knowing how to name it in an exact and adequate way, 
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Laotze called it Tao—viz., active intelligence. The Taoisa Spirit, 
inaceessible to the senses; it is empty, that is to say, there is 
within it no particular being, but it contains everything owing to 
it being immense. It has : no form, and its essence is the truth. 
At perfect repose in itself, it produces everything and penetrates 
everything without movement. 

The Tao gives existence to every particular being ; but Laotze 
does not clearly say, whether by creation or by emanation. In 
either case emanation is for him a production which places con- 
tingent beings entirely outside the divine substance. 

The universe is divided into three categories of beings, each 
having a nature essentially different from the others—to wit : 
Heaven, Earth, Man. However, Laotze believes in spirits, 
which he probably embraces under the term “ Heaven.” 

Heaven and Earth are perpetual, and they alone are so; all 
other beings return to the non-being, or rather to repose. 

The life “of beings is sustained and developed by the action of 
Heaven and Earth, which action is directed by Tao. 

Tao is the Mother of beings; they must have recourse to it, 
and use it without fear of exhausting it. 

2. Ethics—Man, naturally good, should imitate Tao, and 
practise virtue ; but endowed as he is with free-will, it is in his 
power to do wrong. At the beginning all men were good, and 
virtue was universally practised ; but the passions sprang into 
existence and engendered evil. Man has only one task to per- 
form—to stifle his passions and return to the state of original 
justice by imitating Tao. 

In order to become virtuous again, man musi re-establish calm 
within him, and act as little as possible; he must grasp at 
nothing—not even at life itself. The virtues which Laotze 
preaches are all natural and true. 

The Taoist ought to live detached from all external things ; 
he ought to renounce glory, honours, luxury, and magnificence. 
Living a simple and unknown life, calm, without passion, not 
seeking his own interests, not availing himself of any talent or 
merit he may have, he ought to be as if he possessed no superior 
qualification. Doing good, without any acceptation of persons, 
he ought to practise “humility, purity, sweetness, moderation, &c. 

He who shall have lived in the practice of virtue, will return 
to the Tao, and there enjoy bappiness. 

Laotze has been considered an Epicurean and a rationalist, 
owing to his having preached the moderation of passions, and to 
certain writers having translated the word “ Tao” by “ reason.’ 

After this exposé, it would be superfluous to point out that 
both these imputations are absolutély false, and that Laotze was 
precisely the opposite of what they represent. The preacher of 
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abstinence, of humility, of sacrifice is no more an Epicurean than 
the infinite intelligence productive of beings is the human 
reason, deified by the free-thinkers of the present day. 

Laotze’s disciples did not persevere in the path which their 
master had traced out for them. For philosophical speculations 
they substituted superstitions, marvellous legends, the apotheosis 
of men belonging to their school, and above all the search efter 
the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of immortality, by means of 
which they won over the ministers, the princes, and even the 
emperors, and often succeeded in gaining credit at Court and 
among the people. Accordingly, their history does not belong in 
reality tu the annals of philosophy, and we have only to recall 
their principal traits. 

The class of Taoist works recognized in the official litera- 
ture of China comprises numerous volumes written at differ- 
ent periods. A great number of them, however, are taken up 
with alchemy, amulets, the philosopher’s stone, fasts, sacrifices, 
ritual, and incantations. The degenerate disciples of Laotze 
having invented, in imitation of Buddhism, a crowd of super- 
natural personages endowed with immortality, dedicated several 
treatises to the biography of these saints of Taoism. Thus the 
Lei-sien-chuen, of the third century 4.c., gives an account of the 
works and deeds of seventy-one of them. The Shin-sien-chuen, 
of the fourth century, describes eighty-four of them; and the 
Shin-sien-tong-kien (1640) more than 800. Many others 
equally abound in legends. 

Among these works we have to cite merely (1) several com- 
mentaries on the Yao-te-king, the book of Laotze, and among 
these that of Lieh-yu-keou of the fourth century B.c., and that 
of Chwang-cheou of the same period; both commented upon 
at equal length up to the last cenutry. (2) The treatise of 
Wang-tze-Yuen (eighth century a.p.) and Yao-you-siun (six- 
teenth century), which explain the Tavist doctrines. (3) One of 
the most celebrated, the “ Book of Rewards and Punishments,” 
describing future retribution, composed in order to cope with 
Buddhism, which worked especially by this means and so 
carried away the minds of the people; and finally, the “ Book of 
the Reward of Hidden Good Actions,” both by unknown 
authors and dating from the beginning of the modern period 
(fifteenth or sixteenth century). Lastly, the Yu-li-chow-chouen- 
king-chi, composed by Tan-che, a Taoist monk. In this book 
he paints the horrors of the infernal world, as he himself wit- 
nessed them in an imaginary journey to these regions of darkness 
and torture. 

Lieh-yu-keou had already radically changed the master's 
principles. Arguing from the identity of “being” and 
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“non-being ” and from the vicissitudes of life, he drew from 
them as a conclusion that man has but one thing to do—“ to 
enjoy himself.” Since life is but a journey to the abyss, what is 
the good of occupying oneself with virtue and politics? Let us 
enjoy the time which is given us, and so forth. 

He imagined also a system of creation or “ ontogony,” which he 
explained in sibylline terms. In the beginning was Tai-yih 
(the Great Change), the invisible chaos, the impalpable, &c. ; then 
Tai-chou, the Great Principle; Tai-chi, the Great Prince ; and 
Tai-sow, the Great Pure One. Spirits spring from the second, 
Tai-chou; forms, from Tai-chi; matter from the fourth. The 
Tai-yih was one, but became seven, which seven engendered nine, 
&e. The rest is still more extravagant. Chwang-tze kept closer 
to the moral ideas of Laotze, but conceived, or imitated, the 
fundamental idea of Brahmanism,—that life, the exterior world, is 
only a deceitful appearance. ‘One day,” says he, “I dreamt I 
was a butterfly fluttering about from flower to flower, without 
knowledge of any other existence : now I find myself under the 
form of Chwang-tze! Which of these two lives is conformable 
to the truth? Which am I to look upon asthe dream?” This, 
however, does not hinder him from looking upon life seriously 
and practically and also preaching virtue. 

In all this there is only one author and one book (and that 
consists of three pages only) which merits any attention. In it 
at least we find philosophical and independent thoughts. It is 
the Chang-tsing-tstng-king * of Ko-Hiuen, who lived towards the 
fourth century B.c. 

In this short space, Ko-Hiuen develops a sufficiently complete 
system. Although founded on the principles of the Tao-te-king, 
it comprises one also which is quite foreign to the doctrines of 
Laotze, and which we shall see later on dominating all Chinese 
philosophy. It is that of the two principles or elements of which 
all beings are composed—viz., the Yang and the Yin—zi.e., the 
active intelligent principle, and the passive material principle. 

The following is a short exposé of Ko-Hiuen’s system :— 

1. In the beginning exists eternal infinite Intelligence ; it has 
produced all beings ; it moves, sustains, and supports them. In 
it and by it exist the two secondary principles, which, combining 
together, form each particular being—Heaven, the male element, 
belongs to the first, the Yang; the Earth, the female element, 
belongs to the second, Yin. Both are united in man. Heaven and 
Earth contain all contingent beings and their transformations ; 
there is nothing outside them. The active principle is the 
source of the passive principle. 


* “ A Book of Two Principles.” Vide my “ Livre du principe lumineux 
et du principe passif,” which contains a full translation of it. 
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The eternal intelligence (Tao) exists of itself; the two secondary 
principles by participation in this intelligence. It is this which 
engenders beings, and this engendering is perpetual. The two 
secondary principles unite constantly in creations or successive 
formations, 

Man is intelligent, conscious, and free ; he ought to walk in 
the paths of holiness. 

2. Moral.—The mind and the heart of man tend to what is 
intellectual and to repose, by the absence of desires ; but passions 
stir him up and cause all evils. Man ought to resist his passions 
and rule them. Doing so, he will enjoy repose and be pure and 
happy; neglecting to do so, he will be in trouble, mischief, and 

ain. 

. Certain men are good and enlightened by nature and do not 
err. These are the saints. Others become such by instruction 
and exercise; they should walk in the ways of the saints. If 
they succeed in doing so they have reached the limit of per- 
fection, by this virtue which is no longer a distinct virtue, nor a 
combination of distinct virtues, but perfection without any special 
name. 

But creatures constantly miss their end, and existences succeed 
each other like the waves, dragging beings into the sea of sorrows 
belonging to imperfect or fauity lives. 

This system, as is evident, is a mixture of pure Taoism, and 
fragments of later philosophy, as well as of Chinese Buddhism 
in its metempsychosis. 

For the perfect understanding of all these systems, it is to be 
noticed that the Chinese did not grasp in general the radical 
difference of nature which we establish between mind and matter. 
For them, man is intelligent, conscious, free, and responsible ; 
death does not destroy him; there remains in him a breath, 
a spirit, which, according to some, disappears without one know- 
ing what becomes of it ; according to others, goes to suffer the 
punishments due to its faults or to receive the recompense due 
to its virtues; but between man and the animals there is a 
difference of degree of perfection rather than of essence. 

The Tuo-te-king and the doctrine of Laotze have been the 
subjects of many commentaries. A list of them may be seen in 
the edition of Stanislas Julien’s “ Lao-tzewu—Tao-te-king ” (obser- 
vations préliminaires, pp. xxxvi. seqq.) As they add but a little 
to the fundamental system, we shall not concern ourselves about 
them. 

Tacism, contrary to the intentions of its author, has ac- 
cordingly done nothing towards the amelioration of Chinese 
morals ; on the contrary, it has dragged the people into the 
grossest superstitions. 
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- Confucius, for his part, had had the same object in view as 
his rival ; let us now see if he has been successful. 


II. Conructanism. 


The work of Kong-futze has been very differently appreciated. 
Some have exalted him to the rank of the first moralist of 
ancient times, they have regarded him as the inheritor of primi- 
tive tradition given by God to humanity ; others, on the contrary, 
have considered him the perverter of the Chinese people. Some 
have attributed to him a complete and methodical system ; 
whilst others have refused him the merit of any system or vue 
@ensemble. The truth, as is generally the case, lies between 
the two extremes ; or rather, it consists in a combination of these 
different judgments, each containing a part of the reality. 

Kong-futze is, in truth, a great moralist, a man of large 
heart, and his teachings have propagated and perpetuated many 
admirable maxims which have certainly produced great acts of 
virtue. But in systematically removing from these teachings all 
notion of reference to God, of duty to Him, he uprooted the 
whole basis of morality, and destroyed in the peopie the religious 
sentiment which alone can render adhesion to moral principles 
interior and sincere. In this way the great philosopher destroyed 
religion in China, prepared that state of external virtue which 
conceals the most dangerous of internal vices and opens the door 
to all sorts of superstitions with a people that is eredulous and 
eager for the supernatural. In this way Kong-futze really 
perverted the nation and corrupted all morality and virtue at its 
very source. 

On the other hand, Kong-futze’s ideas are not exclusively his 
own. He was and constantly professed to be the principal restorer 
of morality and ancient maxims ; he did not formulate a complete 
and methedical system. But although incomplete and drawn 
from the traditions of his nation, his teaching, none the less, 
constituted a system, and with him, in his own mind certainly, 
the maxims which he left to his disciples were based on a 
principle and had a well-defined connection one with the other, 
although he has not made known to us in what way. Hence, 
we are quite right in speaking of the “system” of Confucius. 
Let us then try to formulate it in the few following lines. 
Before commencing, however, it is well to keep in mind that of 
the great philosopher’s maxims we have only a few scattered 
ones collected by his disciples. In this respect, he may be 
compared to Socrates. Both were followed by disciples to whom 
they gave oral lessons ; of neither do we know the principles, 
except through their conversations with their disciples, and we 
possess various dialogues edited by these latter. Both were 
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i, during their life, and their glory began only after their 
eath. 

Accordingly, we know Kong-futze only by means of what the 
inheritors of his teachings tell us; but these same—if we are 
to attach any belief to them, and there is no reason for refusing 
to do so—relate the very words of their master. They have 
composed three books, bearing the names Ta-hio, or “ the Great 
Teaching ;” Chung-Yong, or “the medium, the inalterable 
interior calm;” and the Lwn-Yii, or “ the Conferences.” The 
two first are made up for the greater part of direct teachings ; 
the third, of questions put to the master and answered by him. 

Kong-futze, in undertaking his mission of morality, chiefly 
proposed to himself as an end to bring back the rich as well as 
the common people to sentiments of decency and justice, 
humanity and prosperity; he wished to reform the Court as 
well as the masses. He understood quite well what a good 
effect could be produced by an exposé of the beauty of virtue, 
and by the good example shown by leaders of the people. His 
views, however, remained entirely human; he did not understand 
that man has duties to God, and that the intervention of God in 
human affairs would alone ensure the practice of precepts by 
giving them a sanction and foundation. 

He did not deny the existence of Shang-ti, but he hardly ever 
spoke of Him. We meet with only one passage where he makes 
mention of Him. It is in the 19th chapter of the Chung- 
Yong, where he says: “The rites of sacrifice to Heaven and 
Earth are in accordance with the service of Shang-ti.” In the 
Ta-hio, x. 5, the author—a grandson of the philosopher—recalls 
a passage of the Shi-king, where Shang-ti is mentioned and 
that is all. The expression T’ien (Heaven) designating the 
Sovereign power, appears at times. The T’ien alone is great ;* 
it alone gives greatness and riches ;f through it alone is man 
capable of knowing ;{ it does not speak but acts,§ &c. &e. 

I have given these texts to prove that I do not change in any- 
thing the thought of Kong-futze ; I may now rest satisfied with 
giving a general exposé of his ideas. 

Kong-futze preserved all the old beliefs of the Chinese nation, 
but used them in such a way as to destroy their effect. 

He believed in a supreme God—Shang-ti—but excluded Him 
from his teachings, and thereby accustomed his disciples not to 
concern themselves any longer with His existence. He admitted 
the notion of Heaven as it had existed previous to his time, with 
that vague and indetermined character, however, which left one 


* Lun-Yii, viii. 19. + Ibid. xii. 9. 
t Chung-Yong, xx. 7. § Lun-Yii, xvii. 19. 
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in doubt as to whether he were treating of a personified Heaven, 
or of the Master of Heaven, or of something else quite different. 
It is Heaven which directs everything and settles the destiny of 
men; in it is destiny and Providence; but it acts without 
speaking ; its works have neither sound nor smell; it distributes 
all goods. To murmur against itis a grave fault ; the sins of men 
displease it, and there are some faults for which there is no pardon. 

Heaven fixes for each person his Int, and beyond that one can- 
not hope to go: prayer is useless, for Heaven does not change ; 
men’s crimes alone can change their destiny: Heaven has no 
heart. 

Kong-futze believed in spirits—in supernatural beings, ani- 
mated with good or evil dispositions towards men. These spirits 
see into the future: invisible themselves, they can enter into 
material beings, and take up their abode in them. They preside 
over mountains, rivers, &c. He invited men to honour the pro- 
tecting genii of the family, to the exception of all others. As to 
spirits, they should be respected, but kept at a distance. Therein 
is true science; they should not even be invoked in illness. 

Kong-futze did not enter into any definite explanations as to 
the nature of man and his origin. Heis a production of Heaven 
and Earth, like everything else, but in him there is the very 
highest expression of their power: he is their equal. The decree 
of Heaven for him is the nature of beings ; the light which is in 
each one is his nature. Every man has his particular nature 
from the decree of Heaven. There are some who have received 
a wisdom which will never grow dim; others, on the contrary, 
are so blind that they will never behold the light of reason. The 
former are the Saints. ‘Three classes of men are clearly distin- 
guished as su constituted by nature: the Saints, who have no 
need of instruction in order to be perfect, and who cannot cease 
to be perfect ; the Wise, who have made themselves so by study ; 
and the low and vulgar, whom no study could ever render wise. 
Kong-futze believed in the survival of man after the death 
of the body; but for him this immortality was, as it were, with- 
out retribution or moral sanction. Everything was finished in 
this life. In the other life, the departed was nought else but 
a kind of genius of the family—it mattered not whether he 
had been good or bad ; and his descendants were bound to worship 
him in order to maintain him in a place of bliss. The Saint, no 
less than the inferior man, was reduced to this. I said “as it 
were without retribution,” for the Chinese sage refused to explain 
himself clearly upon the question of future existence. 

The only essential part of Kong-tze’s doctrine—the only 
point with which he directly concerned himself, that which 
formed the constant object of his lessons—was the moral 
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perfection of man. Thus, properly speaking, Kong-futze was never 
anything but a moralist. He had set up for himself his ideal of 
moral perfection, which he everywhere preached, and in every 
possible way developed. He made a collection of all the details 
of his instructions, comprising the following different parts: the 
formation of the intelligence by the study of the true; the reform 
and strengthening of the heart ; self-possession and self-guidance; 
government of the family and the empire; the state of happi- 
ness and peace assured to the world. All this forms the rule, 
the collection of rules, the way of the superior man (Kiun-tze) 
and the government of the empire are the final and principal end 
of it all. 

Man should constantly work to perfect himself and prepare 
himself for such an end by repressing his unruly desires, and by 
serious study. He was wont to see this perfection in the maxims 
of the ancient books, the Shu-king, the Shih-king, and the 
Li-ki, or memorial of Rites. 

According to Kong-futze, man is naturally good ; but desires 
and the attraction of exterior objects drag him out of himself, 
and makes him commit wrong acts, from which originate faults 
and vices. He ought therefore to work hard at discovering his 
faults and the means of correcting them. It is, then, the thera- 
peutics of the heart which should be the object of his constant 
solicitude. The first means to use is purity of intention, a fixed 
will to tend towards this perfecting of self with sincerity and 
firmness. Free-will is a gift which cannot be taken from man; 
it ought to be directed to that which study has pointed out to us 
as good, It is to virtue that it ought to tend, to the union of 
all the qualities expected from a perfect heart, to the observance 
of duties. But the virtue which is obligatory on each one is not 
according to a fixed measure: it depends upon natural gifts, 
upon the kinds of qualities which have been granted us by the 
decree of Heaven. 

The first is courage, an intrepidity which yields to no difficulty 
or danger, and which knows how to undertake great things. 
Then comes sincerity—a complete conformity of words with acts. 
He who professes more than he practises is a hypocrite. Our 
language then ought to be easy, circumspect, and measured, so 
as not to go béyond what we do. Knowledge, all intelligence 
rendered just and penetrating, is also a virtue, and counts among 
the cardinal virtues. 

Man should especially keep complete control over his heart, 
and his every movement; he should not allow the passions to 
stir him up tosuch a point as to cause him to lose entire mastery 
or control over them; neither should he let external things so 
act upon him as to draw him out of himself against his own 
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will. He should ever preserve within him a zeal for his own 
advancement ; and should he be tempted to grow faint, he should 
stir up his zeal afresh by the reading of meditations. He should 
stifle all desire of gain or honours, and act only from a love of 
virtue ; he should be ever grave and dignified in bearing. 

The other virtues have mainly for their end the relations of 
man to man. In general, they are humanity, kindness, fidelity, 
respect. 

Humanity rests chiefly on this principle: treat others as you 
would wish them to treat you; do for them what you would 
wish them to do for you. Love what they love; rejoice with 
them in their joys; weep with them in their afflictions. 

Duties towards others are reduced to the following categories : 
duties of parents and children ; of the prince and of subjects; of 
magistrates ; of husband and wife; of superiors or aged persons, 
and inferiors or young persons; of friends and associates ; of 
equals. 

Respect is the foundation of all these virtues, and even of 
seciety ; filial piety is the plenitude and model of them. Children 
owe respect, devotedness, and the most complete service to their 
parents: it is their duty to support their parents, and rejoice 
their hearts and spare them all pain; they are not to expose 
themselves to any danger which would make them less service- 
able to their parents; and should the latter commit any fault, 
they should warn them with respect and gentleness. 

Parents should love, bring up, and instruct their children. The 
younger sons should respect the elder ones, obey them, ask 
counsel of them. The elder sons should love, protect, and 
support the younger. 

The duties of husband and wife are but lightly touched upon 
by Kong-futze. Having been very unhappy in his family life, 
he had a very unfavourable opinion of the female sex. He insists 
upon the submission and respect due by the wife to the husband, 
as also upon the bad character of women. He authorizes polygamy 
and divorce on several grounds; he places the woman in a con- 
tinual dependence upon her father, in the first instance, then upon 
her husband, and finally upon her sons, when she is a widow, 

Mazistrates owe to their prince respect, fidelity, devotedness, 
and sincerity; they ought to admonish him, however, even at 
the peril of their lives. 

Friends owe to each other respect, fidelity, sincerity, devoted- 
ness, affection, and mutual confidence. 

Such are the main characteristics of Confucius’s doctrine. 
Apparently it contains nothing but what is rational, and even 
soars to a great height. But in the application which the sage 
himself makes of his principles, he often falls into errors, exaggera- 
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tions, and absurdities. The gravest reproach to be made is that 
of having, so to speak, effaced from men’s minds the idea of the 
Divinity. 

Setting aside spirits, never speaking of God, but only, and 
that in very rare cases, of Heaven, taken in a vague acceptation ; 
checking all inquiry into the fate of the soul after death, Kong- 
futze created a system of ethics purely human. Without other 
foundation than convenience, the beauty of principles, the effects 
of their observance upon destinies here below, this morality with- 
out God led the Chinese into a veritable, practical atheism, 
weakened characters, and produced a vast system of hypocrisy 
which hides the most shameful vices under the cloak of the purest 
of virtues. Grand maxims and low, corrupt morals, such is the 
principal result of this system. Whilst on the one hand the 
Chinese troubles himself about the rules of a civility more than 
childish, often in fact ridiculous, he is little concerned at deceiv- 
ing and oppressing those whom he can. 

Kong-futze left numerous disciples, who at first published the 
three books which have been mentioned above, and which contain 
fragments of the master’s teaching: and his school has gone 
on perpetuating itself to the present day. The literati all 
profess themselves his disciples ; it is his books which form the 
basis of all the instruction of youth and the educated class. 

The first whose writings have had any reputation is Meng-tze, 
or Mencius, who passes for the most accomplished sage after 
Kong-futze. He has left a pretty large work which bears his 
name, but which treats mainly of the art of governing men, and 
also of social and public morals. It is by no means a methodical 
treatise ; it is a long series of anecdotes, conferences, maxims, and 
such like. Meng-tze, like his master, but with greater boldness 
and vigour, went about from place to place recalling princes and 
magistrates to the observance of their duties, to justice and 
humanity. He, however, strengthened still further the purely 
human spirit of Confucianist ethics, and left God and Heaven 
aside more completely. ‘Chus he served only to plunge China 
mere than ever into the evil which eats it away aud destroys it, 
and to aid in moulding the entire empire according to the model 
of his master. 

Confucius’s school, generally speaking, has only brought out 
reproductions, commentaries or developments of the master’s 
thoughts. 

The differences are not worth noting in such asummary sketch 
as the present. The only ones worth mentioning are: 

(1) Siun-Hiang, of the fourteenth century 3.c., who taught 
that human nature was originally evil, and on this subject he 
was in opposition to Meng-tze. 
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(2) Yang-Hiung, at the close of the ancient era, according to 
whom our nature was a mixture of bad and good in equal pro- 
portions. 

(3) Yang-chu, a contemporary of Meng-tze. According to 
him the end of all human activity is the seeking of one’s own 
interest—the love of oneself in preference to every other. He 
exhorted all to be indifferent to life or death. 

(4) Me-ti, of the same epoch. He preached just the contrary 


-of Yang-chu—universal charity, equal love to all. Both of them 


were strongly assailed by the great disciple of Confucius. 

(5) Chuang-chu, about the middle of the fourth century. 
He taught that at the beginning of the universe there was a 
vacuum—the chaos of the Greeks; he also professed a most 
accentuated cynicism. 


III. Tur Naturauitstr Scuoor—Cuv-s1. 


In the concluding centuries of the ancient era we notice the 
appearance, without being able to assign any very fixed date, of 
speculations, or at least doctrines, on the origin and formation of 
beings, especially the doctrine of the double principle of Yang and 
Yin, of which we have spoken apropos of the book of Ko-Huen, 
Laotze’s disciple. 

This doctrine was especially developed in the commentaries on 
the Yi-King,* in which it was pretended that one might find 
it represented by the black and white lines, and by the full and 
broken lines. It was also believed to be discovered in two 
ancient pictures which had been handed down from generation to 
generation, containing simply the ten ciphers arranged as a square 
in two different ways, in such a way that the equal numbers were 
represented by black balls, the unequal by white balls. These 
balls, or ciphers, as it was said, represented the two elements 
according to their colour. As there were five of each kind, 
1, 3,5, 7, 9, and 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, they were looked upon as repre- 
senting the five elements, each composed of Yin and of Yang. 

Upon these as a basis the commentators of the Yi-King 
established a kind of philosophical system, of which the following 
are the principles :— 

Over and above all, and at the very origin of all, is a primary 
principle, which produces the two secondary principles, Yung and 
Yin—activity or the intellectual, and passivity or the purely 
material. These two principles produce Heaven and Earth and 
man between them; or rather, Heaven and Earth were formed 
from these two principles, and the Earth is formed of the five 


__* The two principles are mentioned in a passage of the Shu-King ; but 
it is supposed to be an interpolation. 
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elements—fire, water, air, earth, and wood. Man is dependent 
upon Heaven, and should imitate it. 

These commentaries also speak of 7%, which is looked upon as 
designating God, breathing by His spirit, and producing the 
revolutions of the universe. 

But nothing of all this forms a methodical system; these are 
only accidental and scattered utterances. 

It is only in the tenth century a.p. that we find a complete 
system formulated and a new school arise, founded upon this 
basis. The chief representatives of this school were Chu-tze 
(1010-1073), who gave it its first manual; and Chu-hi, who 
definitively constituted the system, and gave it its full develop- 
ment. 

Chu-tze left two small works of much importance—viz., the 
Tai-kih-thoo, or picture of the first principle; and the Thung- 
Shoo, or book thoroughly examining (the doctrine). 

The Zai-kih-thoo shows the ontogony of the system. Chu-tze 
had recognized the impossibility of putting the Yang and the Pin 
at the origin of things; he imagines a superior principle, from 
which both proceed—the T'ai- kih, orsummum supremum. The 
system is as follows: At the beginning in principio was the 
summum supremum, without beginning or cause. It alone has 
been produced by nothing. Since it began to act, it produced 
the Yang; resting after having acted, it produced the Yin, and 
in this way it produces them indefinitely. 

The Yung acting and the Yin conforming itself to these acts, 
produced the five elements with their spiration ; from these 
originate the four seasons. The essence, the reality of all these 
principles, is united for ulterior productions, and these same ulterior 
ones are produced by generation of couples, male and female, 
without end or interruption. Man contains the totality of the 
principles by his corporal form and his intelligence ; this same 
intelligence produces knowledge, in consequence of which are 
born good and evil. 

The author here passes on to morality, and begins by giving 
the type of a perfect man. 

The Saint is formed by the virtues of moderation, firmness, 
uprightness, humanity, and justice. The wise man is happy (or 
good) in the exercise of these perfections ; the vulgar man, on 
the contrary, in acting otherwise, is unhappy and wicked. 

The Thung-Shoo is mainly an exposé of morality : it indicates 
and describes the principal virtues which constitute the Saint and 
the Sage. 

Truth, that is to say, veracity and conformity to reality, is the 
foundation of sanctity ; if never undergoes change. Goodness 
is simple and pure, without mixture or stain; it consists of the 
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permanent succession of the Yang and the Yin; nature is the 
realization of this succession of the revolutions of the matter * of 
which beings are constituted. Every operation has four elements 
—beginning, prolongation, adaptation, strengthening or con- 
clusion. The first two are the constitution of the truth; the last 
two, its renewal. Faith is the foundation of the five cardinal 
virtues—goodness, justice, propriety, wisdom, firmness or sincerity ; 
and also it is the source of all actions. From the fact of itself 
being truth, it has no act to perform, no object to realize outside 
of itself. 

In reality there is only good that exists; but beings have 
tendencies, and therein is good and evil. Sanctity, by its nature, 
is being at rest. Those who know how to attain and preserve 
within them the state of sanctity are the wise men. Spirit is 
that which is clear and hidden, which no one can see, which 
fills everything and cannot be exhausted. ' 

Evil, wickedness, consists in the privation of the five cardinal 
virtues; a- total privation of them is the state of complete 
perversity. 

The Saint is endowed with truth, spirit and aspirations (7.e., 
virtuous ones). His aim is law and virtue. The law is order 
and rectitude in acts; virtue is proportion and harmony in 
activity. 

To observe the law brings honour and profit. He who makes 
it predominate is like to Heaven and Earth. 

Virtue is the just mean between severity and hardness, between 
kindness and too great indulgence, &c. 

P Sanctity can be acquired ; and the principal means is to repress 
esires, 

Chu-tze also believes in the efficacy of music to calm the 
passions, establish virtue, and ensure peace to the werld. Chu-tze 
speaks only incidentally of Heaven, when he says, “‘ Heaven is the 
norm of the saint; and the saint is that of the sage.” 

Such is the ensemble of the system; it had not yet fallen into 
its greatest errors, and it still found in the Tao-kih a place 
for the Divinity. It was Chu-hi who came to fill up the measure. 

Chu-hi or Chu-tze is the most celebratel of the Chinese 
philosophers of our era, and the true founder of a school which 
at the present day rules throughout the empire. The morality is 
that of Kong-tze, but the philosophical and religious principles 
those of Chu-hi. ; 

This philosopher lived from 1130-1200. After a briiliant 
course of studies he devoted himself to the study of Taoism and 
Buddhism, but rejected these two doctrines as equally false. He 


* In a general sense, and not as opposed to the spirit. 
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then applied himself to the works of Kong-tze and his disciples, 
revised their texts and commented onthem. Chu-tze’s philosophy 
pleased him and he adopted its principles, at the same time 
modifying them in fundamental points. His ideas were found 
bold and heretical, and he accordingly fell into disgrace. He was 
obliged to resign his functions and lost his titles. It was only 
after his death that his school triumphed and ended by absorbing, 
so to speak, the Chinese philosophy. 

Chu-hi adopted Kong-futze’s moral and developed it in his 
book of the Yao-hio or ‘secondary teaching.” * It is this 
book which at the present time forms the basis of all moral 
teaching in China. 

His anthropological system does not differ much from that of 
the great Philosopher. It is in metaphysics that Chu-hi has 
made innovations. He sought to give an explanation of the 
origin and formation of beings, but did not succeed in producing 
anything methodical or harmonious. At first he discarded the 
principles previously in vogue, declaring that the God of the 
ancient Chinese, the Shang-ti, and the Heaven, 7%en—to which 
was attributed a personal existence, a will, an intelligent provi- 
dence—was really nothing of all this. This master, who was 
supposed to rule from the height of Heaven, was not a spirit, but 
the simple, immaterial, unconscious principle. 

Afterwards attacking the ‘Supreme Principle without begin- 
ning” of Chu-tze, he reduced it to the same condition ; it was no 
longer an independent Being, having a personal existence, but 
only the supreme point, the perfection of the immaterial 
principles. 

Thus, unencumbered with these embarrassing conceptions, he 
proclaimed that at the beginning there were only two principles 
—the one immaterial, Ki ; the other, material, 1/2 coming from a 
Tien-li, the principle of Heaven, which begins all existences. 
These two principles are inseparable, although the Ki has an in- 
contestable, logical pre-existence. It is the principle of order and 
arrangement in first Matter, by means of which this same first 
Matter produces particular beings. Without the material prin- 
ciple the immaterial one has no point of subsistence and would 
not|be.., It exists in all things without dividing them; it is the 
principle of the movement of the first Matter. It has neither 
wil], nor desire, nor plan, nor activity of its own; it consists of 
the four cardinal virtues—goodness, justice, propriety, and wisdom ; 
it 18 an'immense, void, without form or appearance, incapable of 
action or creation. 

! 

* See “ Siao-hio avec les commentaires de Tcheu-chuen traduit du 

chinois.” _Par C. de Harlez (Annales du Musée Guimet, 1886). 
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The material principle consists of the five elements ; it embraces 
a male and a female principle, the combination of which forms 
contingent beings; it has two successive and uninterrupted 
periods of increase and decrease. 

In his commentary on the Tai-kih-too of Chu-tze, Chu-hi 
expresses himself somewhat differently :— 


The works of Heaven are the axis and hinge of all existence and 
of all decay, the foundation of all things. The movements of the first 
principle which produce successive existences are started by the decree 
of Heaven, and everything is formed according as it is developed by 
the succession of the Yang and the Yin. The 7Zai-kih is the model, 
the rule of all beings: the Yin and the Yang being the supports of 
them. These produce everything passively by furnishing the matter. 
Real existence comes from the Spiritus, which is amassed and coagu- 
lates, and takes form: by its different changes are born men and 
things. 

At the death of man the body is dissolved into earth and spirit ; 
the breath flies away and disappears without one knowing where 
or how! All beings united together form the supreme Principle, 
and each possesses it in itself without causing it to be divided. 

Man is intelligent, conscious ; he can and ought to overcome 
his passions and keep down his desires. He is the highest pro- 
duction of the first principles. His heart is naturally good and 
capable of the highest moral perfection. This the Saints possess 
completely ; others attain it, each according to his capacity and 
his destiny. 

Certain assertions appear to contradict the system. Thus, in 
§ 7, com. 3, he says that the heart of Heaven and Earth is the 
principle of man; that the Yang is the “ good” and the Yin is 
the “bad.” The Saint occupying the middle, neither Heaven nor 
Earth, the Sun nor the Moon, the Seasons nor the Spirits can 
resist him. 

The following are other ideas enunciated. incidentally : When 
the Yin and the Yang take form the law of Heaven is established. 
When strength and gentleness take possession of matter, the law 
of the Earth is established. When goodness and justice are 
strengthened the law of man is constituted (Kai-kih-too, 9, 1). 
Yang and strength and goodness are the beginning of things ; 
Yin and gentleness and justice are their ends. Movement and 
repose have no beginning. Yin and Yang have no commence- 
ment. To begin with Yang and finish with Yin, to place one’s 
foundation in repose and one’s development in movement—this is 
the law of man, &c. &c. 

Such is the result of the Chinese Aristotle’s efforts—ancient 
traditions mixed up with philosophical speculations, in which one 
may vainly seek for some ideas based upon an exact observation of 
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the nature of beings, and upon logical deductions. Preconceived 
ideas developed indifferently, without true dialectics, without any 
attention paid to the possibility or rationability of theories—this 
is all. Nevertheless, Chu-hi has had a large number of disciples, 
and his system has prevailed even to our own days. Several of 
his disciples have brought out exposés of the system. The most 
celebrated is Chin-chun, who gave to the doctrine the name of 
Sing-li, or natural philosophy. The Emperor Ming-chen-tsu 
made a vast collection of them (1415) in 70 books, containing 
the writing of 120 philosophers. In vain did Wang-tze-huai, in 
the sixteenth century, combat these doctrines, which he justly 
branded as corruptions of healthy ideas. 

In 1717 the Emperor Kang-hi made a kind of official résumé 
of them, which in our own day is still regarded as classical, under 
the name of Sing-li-thsing-y, or the pure principles of natural 
philosophy. 

Thus, Chu-hi finishes Confucius’s work, by finally crushing out 
the sentiments of true religionsness; removing every basis of 
morality, and only leaving, to great as weli as to small, a virtue 
without foundation or sincerity. 

In order to be complete, there would still remain for us to 
explain the philosophical doctrines of Chinese Buddhism, which 
may be done in a future number. 

C. pz 
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GREAT industrial revolution is not less far-reaching in its 
effects than those more clamourous social upheavals which 
reverse thrones and dislocate empires. History is as largely 
modified by mechanics as by politics, and the human race as 
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widely affected by the displacement of an industry as by that of a 
dynasty. The happy adjustment of a crank, the ingenious modi- 
fication of a cylinder, may alter the destiny of millions, and as 
truly decide the fate of nations as the course of conquest or the 
upshot of battle. 

Such a change, involving the abandonment of old processes and 
products on the vastest scale, has within the last thirty years 
been effected in the greatest of the world’s industries. “As 
surely as the age of iron superseded that of bronze, so will the 
age of steel follow that of iron.” These were the words, spoken 
in August, 1861, of the bold innovator to whom this result is due, 
and every year that has since elapsed has tended to verify them. 
The beautiful mechanical contrivance of Sir Henry Bessemer, by 
which crude iron, ogygenated by the passage of the pneumatic 
blast, is acierated in half an hour, tends more and more to substi- 
tute the metal thus produced for ail the purposes hitherto sub- 
served by malleable iron. When we remember that the former 
can be produced with a fourth of the fuel and a third of the labour 
required for the latter, we realize the magnitude of the revolution 
effected, summed up in M. Michel Chevalier’s declaration that the 
invention of the Bessemer process outweighs in value the dis- 
covery of all the auriferous regions of California and Australia. 

Gold, indeed, has a purely adventitious importance as compared 
with that of the Protean metal that lends itself to all man’s 
wants. The aflinity of iron for other substances leads to its 
occurrence in nature under more or less disguised forms.  Practi- 
eally omnipresent in varying combinations, it is the only metal 
which enters as a constituent into the human structure, and in 
its absolutely pure state it is used only for medicinal purposes. In 
the iron ores of commerce it is found either as an oxide or a car- 
bonate, thus determining their dual classification. With the 
carbonates of iron there is always a large intermixture of clay, 
and these ores are called clay ironstone, or argillaceous iron, In 
the latter form, familiarly known as “clay band,” or where 
largely mixed with carbonaceous matter, as “black band,” it is 
extensively found throughout the English coal measures, the juxta- 
position of fuel and ore here reducing to a minimum the cost of 
smelting. 

The ores in which iron exists in the state of oxide are, however, 
of far purer quality, generally free from phosphorus, and with a 
comparatively small intermixture of earthy matter. To this class 
belong the hematites, red and brown, spathie and sparry ores, bog 
iron and specular ore, so called from its mirror-like fracture, while 
the list is headed by the magnetic oxide of iron, found chiefly in 
Sweden, and there in one mine, that of Dannemora. ‘This 
remarkable mineral deposit, discovered in 1470, has been worked 
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for 400 years without showing signs of exhaustion, although its 
average yield in recent years has been 35,300 metric tons of ore 
of the highest commercial value. 

The relative proportions in which these ores are used in the 
British iron manufacture are as follows, the figures being for 
1884 :— 

Tons. 

Hematites, principally from Lancashire and Cumber- 

land, yielding 46 to 63 per cent. of metal . . 8,165,600 

Tronstone from the lias formations of North Yorkshire, 

Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, and 

Wilts, 25 to 35 per cent. metal . . 7,405,600 
Argillaceous i iron from the Coal Measures of Shrop- 

shire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, North and South 

Staffordshire, Wales, and Scotland, 25 to 40 per 


cent metal . 4,240,000 
Total British ore, miscellaneous included - 16,138,000 
Imported ore, chiefly from Spain and Sweden . . 8,153,000 
Total British and Foreign . 19,291,000 
Produce in tons of iron . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 7,361,440 


In those Phlegrwan fields of Mid-England, well named the 
** Black Country,” it is the process of iron-smelting that kindles 
perennially the “‘ great flame-crested towers, above which the skies 
flicker and flash, as though they reflected the glare of burning 
cities.” * From these blast furnaces the. molten metal runs in 
the shape of cast-iron, familiarly called “ pig-iron,” from the 
fanciful resemblance of the “sow” or principal trough, whence it 
flows into lateral moulds, called “ pigs,” to the porcine brood- 
mother and her progeny. 

The metal run from the furnace retains the chemical impurities 
of the ore, chiefly five: carbon, silicon, phosphorus, manganese, 
and sulphur. The presence of these ingredients largely modifies 
its structure and qualities. Sulphur, if amounting to ,, per 
cent., produces “red shortness,” brittleness when hot; a like 
proportion of phosphorus “cold shortness,” or brittleness when. 
cold. Superabundance of silicon results in ‘‘ glazed pig,” covered 
with a vitreous coating. But it is on its carbon contents, varying 
from to 2 to 5 per cent., that the character of cast-iron mainly 
depends, determining its classification according to fineness of 
granular structure into 1, 2, 3, and 4; or white, grey, and mottled 

ig. 
, ‘The elimination of these impurities by refining processes 
results in malleable iron, which, in proportion as it parts with its 


** “Great Industries of Great Britain: Iron and Steel.” By William 
Dundas Scott-Moncrieff. London : Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 1877-79. 
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carbon, becomes more ductile and less fusible, no longer melting 
save at impracticable temperatures. 

Intermediate between these two states of iron is steel, con- 
taining carbon in the proportion of from } to 2 percent. Iron 
has in this state acquired a new capability—that of undergoing 
change of structure when subjected to rapid alternations of heat 
and cold. Thus, if plunged red-hot into cold water, mercury, or 
oil, it becomes hardened and is rendered brittle and elastic; 
reverting to its former condition, if once more heated and allowed 
to cool gradually. The first process is called “ quenching,” the 
second “annealing,” and a combination of the two “ tempering.” 
The resistance and temper capacity of steel increase with its 
carbon contents, but its ductility diminishes. Thus while } per 
cent. carbon gives malleable steel, susceptible of fusion, welding, 
and tempering, } per cent. carbon results in granulated iron 
which barely tempers, and .\, per cent. in soft homogeneous iron 
which no longer does so, The temper of steel, and its adaptation 
to various uses, are indicated by the iridescent film of oxide on its 
surface of a tint corresponding to the temperature to which it 
has been raised. A pale straw-colour, produced at 220° Cent., 
marks the quality suitable for a lancet; dark blue, obtained at a 
temperature of 315° Cent., that for a common saw. 

The hardening effect of carbon upon iron is illustrated by the 
fact that if a bar of malleable iron be cut in two, one portion, 
acierated by the addition of this element, may be fashioned into 
a tool capable of cutting the other into shreds. But the rough 
generalization that steel is a mixture of carbon and iron is theo- 
retically disproved by its production in the laboratory by Messrs. 
Faraday and Stodart without carbon from a combination of iron 
with iridium and osmium. The nature and qualities of steel, in- 
deed, evade exact definition, and Sir Henry Bessemer declares that 
itis as impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line between it and soft 
iron as between the colour-bands of the rainbow. The name 
would be extended by one set of experts to all such iron as has 
been cast in a malleable ingot after undergoing complete fusion, 
while those of Germany, Austria, and Sweden retain the older 
terminology, defining steel as metal capable of being hardened 
so as to resist the file. Its mechanical properties and physical 
structure are equally open to dispute, and metallurgists differ as 
to the respective limits of elasticity and resisting power, the 
specific effects of various indurating processes, and the manner in 
which its constituent elements act and react on each other. 

In practice, however, the principles of the manufacture of steel 
have been settled for ages, and are applied in two opposite ways. 
By the direct process what is called “ natural steel” is produced 
by decarburizing cast-iron to the requisite degree ; by the indirect 
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process, artificial or “‘ cemented steel” is obtained by restoring a 
sufficiency of carbon to iron previously purified. 

The conversion of iron, or iron ore, by the first of these methods, 
is an art as old as the dawn of history, and the Chalybians, 
occupants of a district of Armenia bordering on the Black Sea, 
termed by Herodotus “a people of ironworkers,”’ were credited 
with its invention. Mention is made of steel in the Book of 
Job, Homer is believed to refer to it, and Hesiod distinguishes 
between “black” and “bright” iron. Pliny enumerates it 
together with the most precious commodities imported from 
China, and among other items of the tribute paid by Porus to 
Alexander the Great, we find thirty pounds of “ wootz” or 
Indian steel. 

The patient Hindoo still produces by his primitive methods 
this much-prized metal, and in a crucible no larger than a 
chimney-pot over a rude clay furnace fanned by a goat-skin 
bellows, fuses from the ore a small “bloom” * or lump of 
steel, of a quality unattained by European metallurgy. The 
fuel used is very pure charcoal, and in the crucible is put 
some chopped wood of Cassia auriculata with green leaves of 
Convolvulus lawrifolia or Ipomea, and of the ak or madur 
(Calotropus gigantea), a large Asclepiad. Thus was produced the 
raw material of the famous Damascus sword-blades, and from it 
native armourers still forge weapons of the finest temper. 

Of early European methods in use down to a comparatively 
recent date, the most interesting was the Catalan process, 
remarkable for deriving its furnace blast from the draught caused 
by falling water. The apparatus for this purpose, called a ¢rompe, 
consisted of a cistern raised some twenty or thirty feet above an 
air-chest, with which it was connected by a vertical tube, the water, 
admitted by a throttle-valve, carried with it in falling a mass of 
air sucked in through two oblique openings, called “ aspirators,” 
in the top of the tube, to be then led through pipes to the 
furnace. The ore smelted in these Pyrenean for ges was of very 
pure quality, and from the resulting steel were manufactured 
these matchless Toledo swords which could be coiled in a box 
like a watch-spring. 

Of later invention than these primitive methods for obtaining 
“natural steel” from the ore, were the processes for hardening 
malleable iron by restoring a proportion of its original carbon. 
These are chiefly two. The first consists in immersing wrought- 
iron in a bath of molten cast-iron, of whose superfluous carbon it 
absorbs enough for its acieration ; in the second, called the cemen- 
tation process, the wrought-iron, packed in layers of “cement,” a 


* From the Anglo-Saxon bloma, a lump or mass of metal. 
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mixture of powdered charcoal with 10 per cent. of ashes and 
common salt, is heated to redness, when it becomes permeated 
with the carbon from without inwards, a result scientifically 
inexplicable, as it is an axiom that two solids cannot mutually 
interpenetrate each other. The resulting product, called “ blister 
steel,”’ from the vesicles on its surface, becomes “shear steel,” of 
a quality adapted for those implements, when cut in pieces and 
hammered at a welding heat, or “double shear steel,” if the 
process be repeated. 

Iron-smelting was so extensively carried on by the Romans in 
Britain, that the soil for miles round Monmouth and Ross is 
formed of the cinder of their forges, and the blast furnaces in 
the Forest of Dean have for over 300 years been largely supplied 
with Roman scorie, containing sometimes 30 to 40 per cent. 
of metal. From the early slag being found mainly on hill- 
tops it is conjectured that air-bloomeries were then in use, 
receiving their draught through passages excavated in the direc- 
tion of the prevailing wind. Lead was smelted in furnaces of 
this description in Derbyshire as late as the seventeenth century, 
but long before that time blast-bloomeries, fanned by a bellows, 
had come into use elsewhere. 

At the epoch of the Norman Conquest, the forging of iron was 
the chief industry of the city of Gloucester, whose taxes were paid 
in bars of that metal. The export of iron was prohibited in the 
28th year of Edward III. under penalty of forfeiture of twice the 
quantity, and in 1483 foreign competition was excluded by an Act 
forbidding the importation of tools, such as shears, knives, and 
scissors. 

The steel trade thus domiciled in England, had migrated 
thither from Germany, and the names of the foreign artificers 
then settled on the Derwent, near Neweastle-on-Tyne, still sur- 
vive in the district. The first forges at Sheffield were set up at 
the foot of the Castle Hill, by a group of foreign armourers, early 
summoned thither to supply the requirements of the warlike 
House of Talbot. Chaucer’s mention of the “ Sheffield whittle” 
proves the locality to have been continuously identified with the 
steel trade for over 500 years. 

But England, with her comparatively limited area of forest, 
could only carry on metallurgical operations on a very narrow 
scale, while restricted to the use of charcoal fuel. In the six- 
teenth century a panic as to the exhaustion of the wood supply 
led to the passing of the Acts of 1558 and 1581, prohibiting all 
further extension of the iron manufacture and the erection of 
new furnaces. Hence the necessity for devising a means of 
burning pit-coal for smelting in some form in which its sul- 
phurous and gaseous exhalations might. not act injuriously on the 
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metal. Dud Dudley, son of Lord Dudley, mastered the secret 
as early as 1619, but died without divulging it, and the credit of 
re-discovering it belongs to one of a remarkable family of iron- 
masters. The first of these was Abraham Darby, who established 
in 1704 a brass foundry at Bristol, called the Baptist Mills. 
Dutch workmen were employed here, but when their master pro- 
posed to introduce an innovation, substituting iron for the metal 
in use, aud casting it in moulds of sand, they proved incapable 
of carrying out his ideas. The attempt to do so seemed hopeless 
until chance sent a new hand into his employment. 


At this time [says Dr. Percy, “ Metallurgy of Iron and Steel”] a 
Welsh shepherd boy, named John Thomas, succeeded in rescuing a 
flock of his master’s sheep from a snow-drift; and later, in the spring 
of the same year, during heavy rain and the melting of the snow, he 
swam a river to fetch home a herd of mountain cattle. These he 
collected and drove to the river, but the ford had now become a 
boiling torrent. He nevertheless crossed it on the back of an ox, and 
brought home the whole herd in safety. Asa reward for his courage 
his master presented him with four of the sheep which he had saved. 
He sold their wool in order to buy better clothing for himself, and 
afterwards disposed of the sheep, so that he might have money where- 
with to travel to Bristol and “seek his fortune.” Afraid of being 
pressed for a soldier if found in Bristol out of place, as it was then 
the time of the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, he requested his master 
to recommend him as an apprentice to a relative who was one of the 
partners of the Baptist Mills. The boy was accordingly sent into the 
Brassworks until he should procure employment. As he was looking 
on during some of the trials of the Dutch workmen to cast iron, he 
said to Abraham Darby that he “ thought he saw how they had missed 
it.” He begged to be allowed to try, and he and Abraham Darby 
remained alone in the workshop the same night for the purpose. 
Before morning they had cast an iron pot. The boy Thomas entered 
into an agreement to serve Abraham Darby and keep the secret. He 
was enticed by the offer of double wages to leave his master, but he 
continued nobly faithful, and afterwards showed his fidelity to his 
master’s widow and children in their evil days. From 1709 to 1828 
the family of Thomas were confidential and much valued agents to the 
descendants of Abraham Darby. For more than 100 years after 
the night in which Thomas and his master made their successful 
experiment of producing an iron casting in a mould of fine sand 
with its two wooden frames and its air-holes, the same process was 
practised and kept secret at Colebrook Dale, with plugged keyholes 
and barred doors. 


This picturesque dell among the spurs of the Wrekin, whither 
Abraham Darby eventually removed, was the scene of a still 
more memorable experiment. His widow and family underwent 
a period of adversity owing to the dishonesty of their guardian 
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after his death in 1717 ; but his son, another Abraham Darby, 
retrieved their fortunes, when old enough to enter on the 
management of the business in 1730. Devoting his energies to 
the substitution of pit-coal for charcoal, of which the supply was 
rapidly failing, he resolved to treat it as his charcoal-burners did 
wood, subjecting it to a process of slow combustion, and then 
proceeded to experiment on the new fuel. 


He, himself [says Dr. Percy], watched the filling of his furnaces 
during six days and nights, having no regular sleep, and taking his 
meals on the furnace-top. On the sixth eveningy after many dis- 
appointments, the experiment succeeded, and the iron ran out well. 
He then fell asleep in the bridge-house at the top of his old-fashioned 
furnace, so soundly, that his men could not wake him, and carried 
him sleeping to his house, a quarter of a mile distant. From that 
time (1735) his success was assured. 


Thus was achieved the conversion of coal into coke, with the 
result of placing England at the head of the iron trade of the 
world, by rendering her vast stores of mineral fuel available for 
the manufacture. The fabrication of steel meantime was still in 
its infancy, for its first modern improver was a contemporary of 
Abraham Darby. A clock-maker by profession, Benjamin Hunts- 
man, born in Lincolnshire in 1704, was started on his career of 
metallurgical experiment by observing the inferiority of the metal 
supplied from Germany for the delicate mechanism of his trade. 
At the village of Attercliffe, a few miles south of Sheffield, he 
devoted himself from about 1740 to the production of an improved 
metal, with such indifferent success at first, that he is said to have 
buried, to secure secrecy, several hundredweight of defective 
steel resulting from his failures. The process by which ordinary 
blister steel was fused in the crucible, and cast in a homogeneous 
ingot, was, however, at last achieved by him, and holds its own 
to this day, having been, until the advent of that of Bessemer, 
the only method in practical use. Cast-steel became immediately 
saleable at from £50 to £100 a ton, while wootz, the Indian 
metal, had previously commanded the almost fabulous price of 
£10,000. 

Huntsman found a.ready sale for his steel in the foreign 
market, though the Sheffield cutlers grumbled at it as too hard 
for their purposes. They were not, however, above pirating the 
secret of its manufacture, which, being unprotected by patent, 
was carried on at night by workmen sworn not to divulge the 
process. A dishonourable stratagem was resorted to by an iron- 
founder, named Walker, who, disguised as a beggarman, presented 
himself at the workshop one bleak and snowy winter’s night, 
craving shelter from the elements. While feigning sleep, he 
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was able to observe every detail of the process, and carried away 
the full recipe with him in the morning. 

The next advance of any importance in the refinement of iron, 
was the invention of the puddling process by Henry Cort in 1784. 
This consists of the decarbonization of molten pig-iron by the 
action of the atmosphere, with which it is brought into contact 
by being agitated on the bed of a reverbatory furnace. The 
carbon combines with the oxygen of the air, while a large pro- 
portion of the phosphorus and sulphur are carried off in the slag. 
This result is aided by what is called “ fettling,” the addition of 
the substance known as “ blue billy ” or “ purple ore,” an impure 
ferric oxide produced by the decomposition of iron pyrites in 
vitriol works. The first stage of puddling is called “ boiling pig, 
from the violent effervescence of scum and cinder that then takes 
place. The agitation of the metal by means of a long metal 
stirrer, called a “ rabble,” goes on until it shows signs of ee coming 
to nature,” developing a granular texture, and solidifying as it 
loses its carbon contents. The coagulating masses are then caked 
into balls of about 80 lbs. by the puddler, until the whole 
has keen separated from the slag and cinder. The labour of 
puddling is very severe, and a large proportion of puddlers die 
under fifty from inflammatory affections of the chest, to which the 
heat of the furnace renders them specially liable. 

The present century is marked by four great strides in the 

manufacture of steel and iron. First came the invention of the 
hot-blast for furnaces ; second, that of the Bessemer process for 
oxygenating iron by a cold atmospheric current; third, the 
introduction of the Siemens-Martin method of producing cast- 
steel, with great economy of fuel, in a regenerative stove; and 
fourth, the discovery of the basic process for the elimination of 
phosphorus and sulphur from Bessemer steel, thus rendering the 
cheaper phosphoric iron of Cleveland and the Moselle available 
for conversion. 

The simple substitution of hot for cold air in the furnace-blast, 
introduced in 1828, by Mr. James Beaumont Neilson, a Glasgow 
enginéer, not only effected a saving of fuel varying from one- 
haif to two-thirds with the quality of coal, but also enabled it to 
be burned raw instead of in the form of coke. So contrary was 
the innovation to received ideas, that many ironmasters, misled 
by the greater apparent activity of combustion in winter, were 
in the habit of using artificial means to refrigerate the air-current, 
overlooking the expenditure of the furnace heat necessarily spent 
in raising its temperature. The great blast-furnaces are now uni- 
versally fanned with a fier y breath, heated to 600° or sometimes 
800° Fahr., sufficient to liquefy lead or even zine. Delivered 
at a pressure of 4 Ibs. per square inch, equal to.a hundredweight 
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on the surface of a-man’s hand, the burning current rushes in at 
the rate of 10,000 cubic feet a minute, a volume of air sufficient 
to fill a room 50 feet long by 20 feet wide and 10 feet high. 

While the iron trade entered on a phase of active development 
under the impetus of this discovery, the steel manufacture, of 
which Sheffield retained its historical monopoly, remained 
stationary for more than a century after the introduction of 
Huntsman’s method. Raw steel, principally made from Swedish 
ore, was sold to the refiners at £18 a ton, while the finished 
product varied in price from £22 per ton for coach-spring steel, 
to £60 per ton for shear steel. So costly an article was natu- 
rally sparingly used, and the whole annual production in England 
in 1855 did not exceed 40,000 to 50,000 tons—a figure which, 
in recent years, has been frequently doubled by a single firm. 

For in that year was initiated the rapid phase of progress 
which has since worked a revolution in the trade. Henry Bes- 
semer took out his first patent. The steps by which he was 
gradually led to do so are interwoven with the course of a most 
interesting career, 

The parentage of genius mostly eludes research, but in this 
case is easily traced, as it descended direct from father to son. 
A Frenchman by birth, and occupying a high position in the 
Mint of his native country, Anthony Bessemer was, at twenty- 
five, a member of the French Academy of Sciences. Appointed 
by Robespierre, in the evil days of the Revolution, to the man- 
agement of a municipal bakery, he nearly fell a victim to popular 
fury during a bread riot; but, after being thrown into prison, 
managed to escape to England. Here, as in France, he obtained 
employ ment in the Mint, while his ingenuity found scope in the 
practice of an art termed by his son “the true alchemy.” This 
consisted in a method of precipitating the gold, dissolved, along 
with impurities, in the liquor—a solution of alum, salt, and salt 
petre, used by jewellers for cleaning it. He became a wholesale 
purchaser of this auriferons fluid, but the secret of his treatment of 
it died with him. By this,and other ingenious inventions, among 
which was an improvement in type- -founding g, he realized an 
independence, enabling him to purchase a country place called 
Charlton, in Hertfordshire. 

Here, in 1813, was born his youngest son, Henry, destined to 
inherit and perfect his father’s gift of mechanical contrivance. 
Having come to London at eighteen, in pursuance of his profession 
as a modeller and desizner, he was struck by the imperfection of 
the means then einploy ed for attaching the official stamp to 
deeds, admitting of its easy removal and subsequent re-use. He 
designed a perlorating stamp to obviate this fraud on the revenue, 
and was promised by the authorities the place of Superintendent 
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of Stamps, with a salary of £500 or £600 a year, in lieu of a 
money payment for his invention. 

Full of hopeful pleasure at the prospect thus secured, he 
hastened with the news to the young lady he was engaged to, 
who by a casual suggestion started him on a fresh course of 
investigation. The result was an improved piece of mechanism 
for inserting a movable date into the stamp, which, among its 
other advantages, abrogated, as he did not fail to perceive, the 
necessity for his promised place of Superintendent. A scrupulous 
sense of honour, however, and perhaps the inventor’s love for 
the offspring of his brain, induced him to communicate his 
improved method to the heads of the Stamp Office, where it 
was immediately adopted, and is in use to this day. Wili it be 
credited, even among the records of official dishonesty, that the 
inventor was deprived of-his promised post, and received no 
remuneration, direct or indirect, for a discovery which has secured 
to the revenue a saving of £100,000 a year? 

Too proud to press his claims, he turned his thoughts to other 
schemes. Observing that gold paint for illumination and orna- 
mental designs sold for 112s. per lb., while made from materials 
worth a comparatively trifling sum, he set himself to devise means 
by which this discrepancy could be turned to account. Two years 
of patient study produced the desired result, and with materials 
which cost only 4s, per lb. he produced, by the aid of a small hand- 
machine, a pigment for which he found ready sale at 80s. A 
friend was then persuaded to invest £10,000 in the purchase of 
enlarged plant; and five self-acting machines were procured, 
constructed, in order to ensure secrecy, as no patent was taken 
out, in sections, at different establishments. These engines, 
whose efficiency was equal to that of sixty skilled operatives, worked 
in a room which was never entered save by Bessemer and five 
trusted assistants ; their automatic machinery being set in motion 
by a steam-engine outside, manipulated in obedience to the ring- 
ing of a bell. The profits, at first 1,000, are still 300 per cent., 
the concern being now in the hands of the surviving assistants, 
to whom Sir Henry Bessemer some years ago made it over, as 
a reward for their fidelity. . 

The public interest in ordnance improvement during the war- 
like ferment of the Crimean War, by directing the inventor’s 
thoughts into this channel, led him to take the first step towards 
metallurgical discovery. A contrivance for giving a rotatory 
motion to elongated shot fired from smooth-bore guns by per- 
forating the projectile, was favourably received by the Emperor 
of the French, after its summary rejection at Woolwich. During 
a subsequent course of experiments at Vincennes, the casual 
remark of an officer as to the necessity for improved gun-metal 
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to bear the increased strain of the new projectiles, was the spark 
which fired a fresh train of thought in the investigator’s busy 
brain. He now devoted himself to mastering the science of 
metallurgy, with which, up to this, he had been totally unac- 
quainted ; and, after some months of practical and theoretical 
study, established an experimental workshop at Baxter House, 
St. Pancras, where, after repeated failures, he cast a small gun 
of much improved metal, worthy to be presented to his imperial 
patron. 

He was now on the eve of his great discovery, founded, like 
most startling innovations, on a very familiar truth. Every 
schoolboy knows that a red-hot nail, whirled rapidly round at 
the end of a string, becomes immediately white-hot, and by the 
emission of a train of sparks gives evidence of lively combustion. 
Nor is there a village smithy where nails are not daily forged 
by the application of the same truth, the draught of the bellows, 
directed on them as they are hammered on the anvil, sufficing to 
raise them from red to white heat. The oxygen of the air here 
ignites the carbon of the glowing metal, which at that tempera- 
ture cannot encounter it without combustion. 

It was while lying on a bed of sickness, resulting from over- 
work and anxiety, that Sir Henry Bessemer, by one of those 
brain-leaps which seem to bridge some incomplete circuit of thought, 
divined the possibility of utilizing this latent force on a large 
scale, The conversion of cast-iron into malleable metal by the 
consumption of its own carbon-fuel, under the influence of a 
powerful pneumatic blast, was the idea thus shaped in his mind, 
which he next proceeded to test by a rude experiment. 


He constructed [we are told*] a circular vessel measuring three 
feet in diameter and five feet in height and capable of holding seven 
ewt. of iron, and he ordered a small powerful air-engine, and a quantity 
of crude iron to be put down at the premises at St. Pancras that he 
had hired for carrying on his experiments, The name of these pre- 
mises was Baxter House, formerly the residence of Sir Richard 
Baxter, and the simple experiment we are now going to describe has 
rendered that house for ever famous. The primitive apparatus being 
ready, the engine was made to force streams of air under high pressure 
through the bottom of the vessel, which was lined with fire-clay, and 
the stoker was told to pour the metal when it was sufficiently melted 
in at the top of it. A cast-iron plate—one of those lids which com- 
monly cover the coal-holes in the pavement—was hung over the top 
of the converter; and all being got ready the stoker in some bewilder- 
ment poured in the metal. Instantly out came a volcanic eruption 
of such dazzling coruscations as had never been seen before. The 
dangling pot-lid dissolved in the gleaming volume of flame, and the 
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chain by which it hung grew first red and then white as the various 
stages of the process were unfolded to the gaze of the astonished 
spectators. The air-cock to regulate the blast was beside the con- 
verting vessel, and no one dared to go nea it, much less to deliberately 
shut it. In this dilemma, however, they were soon relieved by find- 
ing that the process of decarburization or combustion had expended 
all its fury, and, most wonderful of all, the result was steel! 


The vivid eruption of air and metal here described was, in 
short, what is now known as the Bessemer process, and by this 
its first operation was inaugurated a metallurgical revolution. 
Mr. Bessemer’s paper on “ ‘The Manufacture of Iron and Steel 
without Fuel,” read by him at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Cheltenham in 1856, embodying the results obtained, 
electrified the scientific world, and reduced the assembled mag- 
nates of learning to the silence of stupefaction. The author 
claimed to have produced a temperature never before attained in 
the arts by the mere passage of a stream of cold air through a 
mass of cast-iron—this great evolution of heat being due to the 
consumption of the carbon and silicon in the metal itself. 


A mere blast of cold air [he declared] forced into melted crude 
iron, is capable of raising its temperature to such a degree as to retain 
it in a perfect state of fluidity after it has lost all its carbon, and is 
in the condition of malleable iron, which in the highest heat of our 
forges only becomes softened into a pasty mass. But such is the 
excessive temperature that I arrive at, that I am enabled not only to 
retain the fluidity of the metal, but to create so much surplus heat as 
to re-melt all the crop-heads, ingot-runners, and other scrap that is 
made throughout the process, and thus bring them, without labour or 
—- ingots of a quality equal to the rest of the charge of new 
metal. 


There was no attempt at discussion on this sensational address, 
but, within three weeks of its delivery, Mr. Bessemer and his 
partner sold £26,500 worth of licences for the use of his patent. 

A second experiment took place at Baxter House on Sept. 1, 
1856, in presence of a number of practical and scientific ex- 
perts. One ironmaster at first refused to believe that the metal 
he had seen run liquid into the mould could be anything but 
ordinary cast-iron, until a blow heaved at it with an axe by Mr. 
Bessemer without indenting its surface, and an equally fruitless 
attempt to abrade it with the file, conclusively established its 
true character. “ We must alter our methods,” said those present, 
reluctantly convinced of the unwelcome truth. 

But the prospects of the new invention were suddenly darkened, 
when trials made at various works, even under the supervision of 
the patentee, resulted only in the production of unsound metal, 
‘rotten hot and rotten cold,” as one manufacturer contemptuously 
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termed it. The vaunted discovery was regarded asa burst bubble, 
or, in the words of acontemporary, as “a meteor that had passed 
— the metallurgical world, but had gone out with all its 
sparks.” 

* further series of costly experiments, extending over two 
years, revealed at last the cause of failure. It was remembered 
that the first trial had been made with Blenzvon iron, an 
exceptionally pure quality, and on reverting to its use success 
once more ensued. Phosphorus, largely present in ordinary 
English ore, was, it was then learned, the deleterious ingredient 
not removed by the process, and the use of iron made from 
Swedish ore or the Cumberland hematites, was found to ensure 
complete success. The attempt to discover a means of dephos- 
phorizing inferior metal was abandoned for the time, to be 
subsequently renewed by another inventor. 

The new method was by this time perfected in the contrivance 
of the ingenious mechanism of the Bessemer converter. A bottle- 
shaped recipient, capable of holding a charge of from five to 
' fifteen tons of metal, is suspended on an axis so as to swing 
vertically or horizontally at will. It is laid in the latter position 
to receive its charge, which is so calculated as not to cover the 
tuyeres or air-nozzles in the bottom, some twenty in number, as 
long as it is so placed, this precaution being necessary to obviate 
their being clogged by the metal before the blast is turned on. 
The latter, at a pressure of fifteen to twenty cubic metres of air 
per ton per minute, acts automatically as soon as the converter is: 
erected, and, the “blow” runs its course in from twenty to. 
thirty minutes. Firebrick composed of “ ganister,” powdered. 
stone of silicious composition, is the material used for lining the 
converter, into which the cast-iron is now generally turned direct 
from the smelting-furnace, thus combining its reduction and. 
conversion in a single operation. 

Mr. Bessemer, at the Institute of Civil Engineers, May 24,, 
1859, thus described the result of turning on the blast :— 


The process is thus in an instant brought into full activity, and small 
though powerful jets of air spring upwards through the fluid mass. 
The air expanding in volume, divides itself into globules, or bursts 
violently upwards, carrying with it some hundredweight of fluid metal, 
which again falls into the boiling mass below. Every part of the 
apparatus trembles under the violent agitation thus produced, a roar- 
ing flame rushes from the mouth of the vessel, and as the process 
advances, it changes its violet hue to orange, and finally to a volumi- 
nous pure white flame. The sparks, which at first were large like 
those of ordinary foundry iron, change to small hissing points, and 
then gradually give way to soft floating specks of bluish light, as the 
state of malleable iron is approached. . . . The heat during the process 
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has risen from the comparatively low temperature of melted pig-iron, 
to one vastly greater than the highest known welding-heat by which 
malleable iron only becomes sufficiently soft to be shaped by the blows 
of the hammer ; but here it becomes perfectly fluid, and even rises so 
much above the melting-point as to admit of its being poured from 
the converter into a founder’s ladle, and from thence transferred to 
several successive moulds, 


The apparatus by which this transmutation is effected is 
scarcely less wonderful than the process itself. 


Those who have never seen this machinery in operation [says the 
author of “Iron in all Ages”] can form but a faint idea of its 
exquisite adaptation to the purposes to be accomplished. A Bessemer 
converter, weighing with its contents from twenty to thirty tons, is 
moved at will on its axis by the touch of a man or boy, and receives 
in response to the same touch a blast so powerful that every particle of 
its many tons of metallic contents is heated to the highest temperature 
ever known in the mechanic arts. The honour of inventing this 
machinery is all Mr. Bessemer’s own. _ 


The “blow,” if allowed to work itself out by consuming all the 
self-contained fuel of the metal, converts the latter into malleable 
iron, more completely decarbonized than steel. This intermediate 
state should consequently, according to theory, be reached by 
arresting the process at a given stage. In practice, however, 
the point cannot be determined with sufficient nicety, even 
though the aid of the spectroscope, in which the yellow sodium 
line is conspicuous, has been called in to analyze the progressive 
phases of gaseous combustion. The simpler expedient of 
recarbonizing the iron is resorted to, and an addition of fresh 
pig-iron was originally made to the charge for this purpose. 
Another metal was, however, subsequently found more efficacious. 
The effect of manganese in promoting the production of steel was 
discovered as far back as 1839, by the unfortunate Josiah Heath, 
who having left a loophole for piracy by a trifling verbal over- 
sight in the wording of his patent, wore out fortune, health, and 
life itself in the unsuccessful attempt to maintain it through 
fourteen years of litigation. The idea was worked out by Robert 
Mushet, who in 1857 took out a three years’ patent for 
recarbonizing Bessemer iron by the German metal, spiegeleisen, a 
‘compound of iron and manganese. This is the method now in 

eneral use, and Sir Henry Bessemer has settled an annuity of 
£300 on the inventor, whose legal right of course lapsed with the 
triennial term of his patent. 

The first trial of the metal produced at Baxter House was made 
by Messrs. Galloway of Manchester, who substituted it for ordinary 
steel in their workshop without its detection by the operatives. 
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Thus emboldened, they entered into partnership with the patentee 
for the erection of works at Sheffield, where they soon began 
underselling the trade by £20 a ton. Orders naturally flowed in, 
and rival manufacturers found themselves compelled to take out 
licenses for the process at the rate of £1 per ton on rails, and £2 on 
all other forms of steel. By the sale of these royalties Sir Henry 
Bessemer was at one time in receipt of an income of £100,000 a 
year, and had in 1879, after the expiry of his patent, realized 
£1,057,000. The works at Sheffield were sold at the close of the 
fourteen years’ term of partnership for twenty-four times the 
amount of the original paid-up capital, and “each of the five 
partners,” says Mr. Jeans,* “retired with eighty-one times the 
amount of his original subscribed capital, or an average of nearly 
cent. per cent. every two months—a result probably unprecedented 
in the annals of commerce.” 

Such were the pecuniary results of the Bessemer process to the 
inventor. Its effect on the market was immediately to lower the 
price of different classes of steel from £50, £60, and even £90, 
to £11, £12, and £18 per ton. This reduction has been con- 
tinuous, and Mr. Bessemer’s prediction in 1864, that steel rails 
would one day sell as low as £4 10s. a ton, was more than 
verified in 1886, when they dropped to £3 7s. 6d. The increase 
in demand has been proportionate to this reduction in price, and 
the 40,000 to 50,000 tons of steel, which represented the total 
British manufacture for 1855, makes a very poor show beside 
subsequent figures. 'Thus the make of Bessemer steel alone, 
which in 1868 amounted to 200,000 tons, had grown in 1878 to 
807,000, and in 1885 to over two million tons between rails and 
ingots. A capital of £2,140,000 is now invested in Bessemer 
plant throughout the United Kingdom, and as far back as 1878 
over 1()0 converters were at work. New industrial centres have 
sprung up in the districts producing ores suitable for conversion, 
and Barrow-in-Furness, which from a fishing village with but 
300 inhabitants in 1845, had expanded in 1875 to a population 
of 42,000, is an instance of such growth. The Barrow Steel 
Works, situated in its neighbourhood, form in themselves an 
operative city, for here 3,000 workmen are employed in a factory, 
which consumes 300,000 tons of pig-iron a year, and with its 
sixteen great blast-furnaces, to which as many converters are 
attached, can turn out 2,000 tons of steel a week. The Company, 
of which the Duke of Devonshire is chairman, pays a dividend of 
20 per cent.per annum, and employs, including its miners, 10,000 
workmen. 


The United States, with their 204,000 square miles of coal- 
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fields, are Bessemer manufacturers on a still larger scale, and 
produced in 1886 two million tons of ingots and one and a half 
million tons of rails, making an aggregate of three and a half 
million tons. A new city in Indiana, called into existence by 
the happy juxtaposition in its neighbourhood of high quality ore 
and anthracite coal specially adapted for the furnace as it is a 
sort of natural coke, recognizes the inventor as the author of its 
being by bearing the name of Bessemer. The total production 
of Bessemer steel throughout the world amounted in 1882 to over 
four million tons, at a saving of £40 per ton, and 3,300 converters 
had been erected. 

The actual scale of the Bessemer process is of great practical 
utility. . Thus large plates produced by it are relatively cheaper 
than smaller ones, instead of as formerly, very much more costly, 
while their superiority is represented by the fact that every 
riveted joint diminishes their resisting power from 100 lbs, to 
70 lbs. In ordnance construction, again, the advantage of being 
able to cast masses of metal weighing from ten to twenty tons 
is self-evident, obviating such elaborate expedients as building 
up a gun piecemeal, or forging it from a coil of metal. 

The superior quality of the Bessemer steel has been proved by 
various tests, Its high tensile strength was established by a 
series of experiments at Woolwich Arsenal, where, according to 
the report of Colonel Eardley Wilmot, R.A., it was found to bear 
a strain of from 180,000 lbs. to 160,000 lbs. to the square 
inch, while boiler plates made from it resisted a pressure of 
from 68,314 lbs. to 73,000 lbs., as compared to one of 45,000 Ibs, 
to 57,120 lbs. borne by those of other manufacturers. Its 
extensibility is equally remarkable, and a bar 3 inches in diameter 
may be doubled when cold under the hammer, without show- 
ing a trace of fracture, though it has been extended on the 
outside of the fold from 12 to 16? inches, and compressed on the 
inside from 12 to 7} inches, creating between its previously 
equal sides a difference in length of 94 inches. A striking proof 
of its ductility was given by Mr. Parks of Birmingham, when he 
undertook to treat it as though it were copper, and actually con- 
verted a disk of steel ?-inch thick, into a cup, by punching it 
through a die, reducing its diameter from 28 to 11 inches, and 
hollowing its flat surface into a concavity of 10 inches deep. 

The tendency of the metal to form bubbles owing to inequality 
of contraction in cooling, was at first counteracted by the addition 
of silicon, but was more radically corrected by Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth’s method of compressing liquid steel in cylindrical moulds, 
when the enclosed column loses one-eighth of its height, and 
gains in homogeneity of structure. 

The uses in which the new metal has supplanted iron are 
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growing year by year. In shipbuilding its combination of light- 
ness and strength enables a greater rate of speed to be obtained, 
and larger profits consequently to be realized. The steel-built 
steamer, Servia, constructed on the Clyde for the Cunard Com- 
pany in 1881, attained the speed of 224 statute miles an hour, 
representing a considerable economy on every voyage. Steel 
vessels formed a quarter of the total tonnage of shipping built in 
1883, and this proportion is likely to increase. 

But it is in railway construction that the superiority of 
Bessemer steel over iron is most strikingly shown. An iron 
rail, exposed to heavy traffic, is so rapidly ground away by the 
crushing force of the locomotive wheel, that it requires to be 
shifted, so as to bring its second face into play, once in every 
three months, thus entailing, in addition to the cost of renewal, 
serious inconvenience from the partial interruption of the line. 
Yet when Mr. Bessemer, in 1861, suggested the use of steel rails 
to Mr. Ramsbottom of the London and North-Western Railway, 
the latter exclaimed in horror, asking if he wished to see him 
tried for manslaughter. The rails, nevertheless, after being sub- 
jected to a variety of tests, were laid down at Crewe, where the 
bulk of the up-traffic passed over them, on the day of the Prince 
of Wales’s marriage, March 10, 1863. When taken up in 1881, 
they were still serviceable, though the second face was nearly 
worn down, while iron rails in the same position wore out both 
faces in six months,. Already 16,000 miles of British railway are 
laid with steel, and when the substitution shall have been effected 
over the total length of 25,000 miles, it is calculated that an 
annual saving of twenty millions sterling will be effected. The 
maximum production of steel rails in England was reached in 
1882, when 1,235,785 tons were manufactured : but this was snr- 
passed in America in 1886, with the larger figure of 1,500,000. 
Steel sleepers have also been introduced with advantage, and 
locomotives are largely constructed of the same metal. 

The Bessemer process was secured for fourteen years by no less 
than thirty patents, taken out in the triennial term 1855-57. 
They form but a small fraction of the whole number of patents— 
120 in all—taken out for various inventions by Sir Henry 
Bessemer, who has paid the Patent Office £10,000 in fees, his 
specifications filling two, and his drawings seven bulky volumes 
of its literature. 

About the time that he achieved his great discovery, a young 
foreign student in London was engaged in investigating 
problems of practical physics. Economy of waste heat was the 
direction principally taken by the researches of Charles William 
Siemens, and the result: was the invention of the regenerative 
gas-furnace perfected about 1861, in which, by an arrangement 
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of accumulators or brick chambers for stopping the heated air, a 
very high temperature is reached, enabling steel to be produced 
by what is called the “open-hearth” process. This consists in 
melting pig-iron in a dish-shaped recipient or reverbatory furnace, 
forming a “bath” of molten metal, to which iron ore or steel 
scrap are added as decarbonizers, deficiency of carbon being 
afterwards supplied, as in the Bessemer process, by a dose of 
spiegeleisen. Cast-steel is thus produced, in quantities varying 
from 5 to 15 tons at each operation or “ heat,” according to 
the size of the furnace, with the expenditure of but one-sixth 
the fuel used in previous methods. To the use of iron ore as a 
decarbonizer, according to Sir William Siemens’ original design, 
that of steel scrap, or wrought-iron, was added by another 
inventor, and both methods, respectively known as the “ pig and 
ore” and “ pig and scrap”’ processes, are now generally used in 
combination, the joint name Siemens-Martin, compounded of the 
patronymics of the two patentees, being applied to the system. 

The superiority of “ open-hearth” over Bessemer steel, is a 
moot point, denied by American manufacturers. A Siemens- 
Martin furnace is, however, a useful auxiliary to Bessemer works, 
as it utilizes al! waste metal, rail-ends and scrap steel, while it may 
also be turned to profitable account in re-melting worn-out steel 
rails. Over 150 such furnaces have been constructed in England, 
and the Landore Siemens Steel Company, established in 1867, 
manufactures by this method on a very large scale. The pro- 
duction of open-hearth steel is rapidly gaining ground, havin 
risen from 77,500 tons in 1873, to 461,965 tons in 1884. The 
combined effect of the open-hearth and Bessemer methods on the 
industry of the world, has been to increase its steel production 
fifty-fold within the last quarter of a century. 

But the Bessemer process, though mechanically complete, 
required to be supplemented by some means of extending its 
range so as to include inferior ores containing a large per- 
centage of phosphorus. Of English ores, only the hematites, 
forming but 12 per cent. of the entire, were available for conversion, 
and this fact had largely enhanced their price. To correct this 
defect, it was necessary to provide a “ base,” or substance capable 
of combining with an acid, in order to remove the phosphorus 
evolved in the shape of phosphoric acid. This problem was 
solved by two young men, aged respectively twenty-five and 
twenty-six, Mr. Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, a scientific chemist of 
London, and Mr. Percy C. Gilchrist, his cousin and partner in 
research. From the so-called “ basic,” or Thomas-Gilchrist 
process patented by them in November, 1877, some anticipate 
results scarcely inferior to those of the orginal Bessemer, called 
in contradistinction to it the “acid” process. 
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Lime, in the form of a hardened concrete, is the basic material 
substituted for ganister in lining the Bessemer converter, a 
small quantity, mixed with blue billy or other iron oxide, being 
also added to the charge of metal in the later stage of the 
process known as the “ overblow.” Even in the case of pig-iron 
containing phosphorus in the proportion of 1°5 to 2 per cent, its 
complete elimination is the result, as it passes into the slag in 
the shape of phosphate of lime. 

Sir Lowthian Bell * has pointed out that the yearly make of 
Cleveland iron contains an amount of phosphorus which, while 
deteriorating the value of the metal by the sum of four millions, 
is in itself worth a quarter of a million. This product renders 
basic slag, containing from 15 to 20 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid and 40 per cent. of lime, highly valuable as manure, being 
found, especially for root crops and on clay soil, equal to the same 
weight of mineral superphosphates or ground coprolites. 

From ores highly charged with phosphorus, such as those of 
Cleveland and the Moselle, metal can be produced by this method 
equal to that yielded by the best Spanish ores. For the year 
ending October, 1886, the total make of basic steel and ingot iron 
was 1,313,631 tons, an increase of 368,314 tons, or 38 per cent. 
over the previous year. Of this total only 258,466 tons were made 
in England, while Germany, Austria, and Luxemburg manufac- 
tured nearly quadruple that amount, or 883,859 tons. 

The invention of the basic process forms the last of the four 
epochs into which as many great innovations in iron and steel 
manufacture have divided the middle period of this century. The 
hot-blast prepared the way for the Bessemer and Siemens- Martin 
processes, to the former of which the basic modification promises 
to give an ever-widening extension. Thus each is not so much 
the rival as the adjunct and corollary of the other. It is a some- 
what singular circumstance that while modern advances in the 
steel trade have all been worked out in England, the three 
principal inventors were of foreign extraction. Huntsman was 
born of German parents, Bessemer’s father was a Frenchman, 
and Sir William Siemens, born at Lenthe in Holland, was 
English only by adoption. Something of British tenacity added 
to their inherited qualities helped, no doubt, to place these men in 
the forefront of mechanical discovery. 

Of minor and more recent improvements, perhaps the most 
noteworthy is that of Mr. Gjers of Middlesborough, who intro- 
duced in 1882 a method for rolling steel blooms into rails by 
their own initial heat. Transferred before cvoling to “soaking 
ovens,” lined with heated firebrick, their high internal tempera- 


* “The Chemical Phenomena of Iron Smelting,” 1870-72. 
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ture becomes equally diffused through their mass until: they are 
sufficiently softened throughout to be rolled at once, without 
fresh heating in the furnace. 

While the “special steels’? manufactured by the new method 
are gradually ousting iron from use for all constructive pur- 
poses, Sheffield is still facile princeps in the cutlery trade, 
for which the more costly “ crucible steel,” carefully fused in 
covered vessels, is alone used. This is the quality also produced 
at the great Krupp factory at Essen, the larger castings being 
obtained by the co-operation of squads of workmen, drilled to 
act with automatic precision in pouring the contents of a number 
of crucibles into a single mould. Not only have Sir Henry 
Bessemer’s patent rights been evaded here under a frivolous pretext, 
but the elaborate drawings prepared by him for the firm, under 
the idea that his privileges were to be respected, were availed of 
without any acknowledgment; and as his invention was also pirated 
in France, he has derived little benefit from its adoption on the 
Continent. 

The contest for supremacy in the iron trade lies, however, 
entirely between England and the United States, who are running 
neck and neck for first place. Production of pig-iron, the raw 
material of all further manufacture, is the standard of comparison, 
and while it is believed that that of England for 1886 will not ex- 
ceed 6,800,000 tons, that of America for the same year comes up to 
5,600,000 tons, a figure which on that side of the Atlantic “ beats 
the record.” 

The steel trade of the United States is declared, by one of the 
authorities of that country, to be “ in an eminent degree the child 
of protective legislation.” * Fostered by the Morrill tariff of 
1861, it made such rapid growth that, while in 1861 there were 
but thirteen steel factories in the country, there are now a suffi- 
cient number to turn out in a single year 3} million tons of 
Bessemer steel alone. The protective duties, without which the 
trade in its infancy could never have stood up against British 
competition, are graduated for different products, amounting on 
some to as much as 50 per cent. American manufacturers are at 
a further advantage in the quality of the native ore, of which 
fully one-third is available for conversion by the acid Bessemer 
process. Indeed, were not the great mineral resources of the 
country in ore and fuel counterbalanced by the distances separat- 
ing these products from each other and from the coast, it might 
be feared that the tables would eventually be turned on the older 
country, and American products in metal, as well as in food, 
disastrously swamp the English markets. As it is, the contin- 


_ * “Tron in all Ages,” By James M. Swank. 
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gency.is probably remote, for so largely does transport handicap 
outward trade, that even in England, with its restricted areas, it 
has been found impossible to carry on the steel rail manufacture 
profitably save at an actual seaport, as goods for exportation will 
not bear the added cost of inland carriage. 

Meantime, so largely do the requirements of the United States 
outstrip even their own vast producing power, that they are still 
our best market, taking in the year just passed (1886) one-fourth 
of the total British exports of iron and steel. And it was on the 
other side of the Atlantic that, about the middle of that year, the 
first glimmer of light on the commercial horizon indicated the 
lifting of the cloud of depression that had so long darkened the 
world. Although it was only the local iron trade to which, under 
the influence of a sudden increase in railroad construction, the 
original impulse was given, it was known by all mercantile 
authorities that the stimulus must necessarily communicate itself 
to the markets of this country. So entirely has this forecast been 
verified that the year, whose early months marked the very nadir 
of commercial lethargy, closed with a movement in the iron trade, 
the infallible indicator of national prosperity, which is compared 
to the great “ boom” of 1879-80. The increase in exports for 
November alone amounted to 10,000 tons, while the total of 
3,389,197 tons for the shipments of the year, despite the inactivity 
of its earlier months, showed a gain of 258,515 tons over those of 
1885. The figures of the exports to the United States separately 
show how entirely this expansion is due to their demand, which 
more than doubled that of the preceding year, since the 397,688 
tons of 1885 had grown to 603,632 tons in 1886. The item 
which bulks most largely in this total, is the steel rail in a 
partially completed state, technically termed a “ bloom,” in which 
condition, owing to tariff distinctions, it is at present prices more 
profitable to import it, to receive its final manipulation in the 
American rolling mills. The activity of this trade is shown by the 
fact that the shipments of steel blooms and billets to America have 
increased from 14,644 for 1885, to 105,680 tons for the past year. 

The Board of Trade returns for 1886 show how sensible has 
been the improvement for its later months, since a large deficit in 
its earlier period remained to be made up. Thus against total 
exports of iron and steel for 1885, value £21,710,788, we have to 
set £21,722,951 for 1886; and against £2,092,816 worth of pig- 
iron in the former year, £2,252,944 in the latter. The increase - 
in shipments to the United States was from £328,373 to £771,795, 
that in unwrought steel, principally rail blooms, being from 
£244,974 to £642,572.* : 


. * The improvement has been continuous during the first four months 
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Among remote customers for steel rails are Japan and China, 
the former having given two orders during the year for 10,000 
tons to a Sheffield firm, and the latter having just begun to come 
into the market for the same article. Australasia and Canada, too, 
have increased their demand for them, counterbalancing a falling 
off in some of the other colonies. 

Measured by droop in prices the depression, a recovery from 
which is evidenced by these cheering symptoms, only reached its 
deepest deep in July, 1886. Cleveland pig-iron then touched the 
figure of 29s., the lowest it had fallen to for over thirty years, 
while the higher quality of Scotch iron sold for £1 18s., and 
hematite metal for £2. Steel rails fell to £3 7s. 6d., steel plates 
to £5 5s., and iron ship-plates to £4 5s. per ton. Meantime, 
though the decline in production had been continuous since the 
maximum of 8,498,000 tons was reached in 1882, it had not kept 
pace with the shrinkage of demand; and stocks had gone on 
steadily increasing, so that from 1,698,978 tons at the close of 
1883, they had grown to 2,352,169 by the close of 1885. 

The reason of this lies in the conditions of all great industries, 
rendering arrest of production ruinous. A great blast-furnace so 
far resembles a living organism, that its functional activity 
cannot be suspended at will ; and once “ blown out,” the process 
of “blowing in,” as relighting is technically termed, is a 
tedious and delicate one. Its interior has to be partially built 
up with a wooden scaffolding to receive the ore and fuel, lest in 
their crude state they should fall down and choke the air-pipes 
through which its burning breath is drawn. The blast is then 
turned on so gradually that it is sometimes days, or even weeks, 
before the furnace is once more in full activity. As, moreover, a 
social catastrophe is involved in any large suspension of labour, 
while the inactivity of machinery represents heavy pecuniary loss, 
ironmasters in ordinary times of depression prefer to keep their 
furnaces in blast and accumulate stock in anticipation of a future 
recovery of prices, rather than face the consequences of cessation. 
So strongly does this feeling prevail in Germany, that manufac- 
turers there, during the last year, have been producing cheap 
goods for export to this country at an actual loss to themselves, 
hoping to recoup themselves eventually, on the renewal of 
demand in their own markets, where the protective tariff gives 
them a command of prices. 

Many English ironmasters, on the other hand, were beaten 
out of the field by the long period of stagnation culminating in 


of 1837, the value of total exports, £7,403,750, showing an increase of 
nearly half a million over the figure for the previous year, £6,946,977. 
Unwrought steel is set down at £729,420, as opposed to £385,098 for 1886. 
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the first half of 1886 ; and of 421 furnaees alight at the opening 
of that year, but 366 were still in blast on the 30th September. 
Thus the subsequent recovery came upon a market which had 
curtailed its make by an amount equal to the whole producing 
power of Scotland, tending to a speedier adjustment of the 
equilibrium of demand and supply. Before the opening of 1887, 
the “ blowing in” of eleven furnaces, principally in the hematite 
centres, gave cheering promise for its future; while a general 
rise of 3s. per ton on pig-iron showed that the heavy stocks, so 
long overheld, were beginning to slide off the hands of producers. 
It is noteworthy, as showing the continuance of the metallurgical 
revolution in progress, that the improvement has been restricted 
to steel products, as opposed to those of finished iron ; and that 
the increased demand for the former has more than counter- 
balanced the continuous falling off in the latter class of goods. 
Meantime, the low average price of steel throughout the year— 
£7 10s. per ton all round—shows that it is the cheaper “ special 
steels” that have been most largely dealt in, as opposed to the 
finer and more costly crucible metal. The general buoyancy, 
however, extended also to the Sheffield trade; and the Zimes 
correspondent, writing thence on January 7, 1887, described a 
general increase of activity, to which the improvement in the 
state of Ireland in recent months, slight as it is, has contributed 
its quota. 

The iron trade, which, classified by value of exports, ranks 
third among national industries, surpassed only by the cotton 
and woollen manufactures, is, from its more numerous ramifi- 
cations, a still surer index of commercial prosperity. While its 
recovery means to toiling thousands and millions the difference 
between comfort and destitution, it is not too much to say that 
there is not an individual throughout the length and breadth of 
the land who is not more or less directly affected by it. So 
closely are the interests of all classes intertwined in the complex 
woof of modern society, that a strain upon one of its threads 
weakens the whole texture ; and every furnace blown out in the 
North tells not only upon all trades and professions, but on the 
higher life of art and literature, of thought and culture. The 
great pulse of fire that quickens the heart of England cannot be 
slackened by a single beat, without an injurious reaction on every 
outcome of national vitality ; and those pillars of flame that gird 
her central horizon are so many beacons, that flare to heaven 
their record of her onward march in the van of progress. 


E. M. Crerxe. 
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Art. V.-THE VENERABLE RICHARD WHITING, 
LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY. 


ie view from the Roman camp of Masborough, on the Mendip 
Hills of Somerset, is one to be remembered. The country 
is displayed before the eyes likea map. To the east the Mendips, 
like mighty waves of the sea, fall and rise in a succession of vales 
and hills till they are lost in the distance. Westward the prospect 
is more varied and attractive. The ground, which at the spec- 
tator’s feet had just attained to the dignity of a mountain, sinks 
away to the level country which lies between it and the waters 
of the Bristol Channel. From this plain there rises an oddly 
formed hill, crowned with a tower, which cannot fail to arrest 
attention. Neither the glancing of the sunlight from the surface 
of the sea, some fifteen miles away, nor the glimpse that is 
caught between the trees of the grey towers and gables of the 
great cathedral church of Wells, nor yet the sight of the spire 
of Doulting, calling up memories of St. Aldhelm, can long 
restrain the eye from turning once again to gaze on the hill and 
square-shaped tower which stands so prominently out of the 
Jandscape. It is not, however, its natural peculiarity and situa- 
tion, though these, indeed, are more than remarkable, that 
constitutes for most the chief attraction. It speaks to the mind 
as well as to the eye, for it is Nature’s monument, pointing out 
a spot of more than ordinary interest. The dim shadows of 
tradition seem to hover over the hill and recall a past beyond 
the records of history ; but, more than all, it calls to mind a deed 
of desecration and blood which was perpetrated in the evil days 
of Henry VIII.’s reign. In the hollow at its foot is Glaston- 
bury, a name linked to the first memories of the Christian faith 
in England, and at the tower on its top, Richard Whiting, the 
last abbot of the monastery, with two of his monks, suffered 
death for conscience’ sake. In these days, when the first steps 
have been taken in the process of the canonization of the Christian 
heroes who died for the faith in the persecutions of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, every record is of interest. In this 
belief, the story of the life, trials, and final suffering of the 
Venerable Richard Whiting, last abbot of Glastonbury, is here 
briefly told. 
Richard Whiting was born early in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and probably about the year 1460.* The civil 


* It is stated he was about eighty years of age when he was martyred, 
which would have placed his birth about this year. The fact that he 
took his degree of M.A. at Cambridge in 1483 is the earliest record we 
have of his life. 
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war between the Houses of York and Lancaster was then at its 
height, and his boyhood must have been passed amid the popular 
excitement caused by the Wars of the Roses, and by the varied 
fortunes of the reign of Edward IV. His family was connected 
by blood with that of Bishop Stapleton of Exeter,* the well- 
known benefactor of Exeter College, Oxford. In its principal 
branch it was possessed of considerable estates in Somerset as well 
as Devon, bat Richard Whiting came from a younger and less 
important part of the family, which, amongst other property, 
held certain lands as tenants of the great abbey of Glastonbury, 
in the fertile valley of Wrington. His name was not unknown 
in the annals of religious houses. About the time of Richard 
Whiting’s birth, another Richard, probably an uncle, was eame- 
rarius or chamberlain in the monastery of Bath,t an office 
which in after-years the second Richard held in the abbey of 
Glastonbury. Many years later, at the beginning of the troubles 
of the religious houses in Henry’s reign, another Whiting, Jane, 
daughter of John, a near relative of the abbot, “was shorn and 
had taken the habit as a nun in the monastery of Wilton ;”+ 
whilst later still, when new foundations of religious life had 
been laid in foreign countries, three of Abbot Whiting’s nieces 
became postulates in the English Franciscan house of Bruges.§ 
We know nothing for certain about the childhood and youth of 
Richard Whiting, and can only conjecture that he, like the sons 
of most of his neighbours, received his early education and train- 
ing within the walls of his future monastery. The learned anti- 
quary Hearne says that “ the monks of Glastonbury kept a free 
school, where poor men’s sons were bred up as well as gentle- 
men’s, and were fitted for the universities.” || It was probably 
in early youth, as was then the custom, that Richard joined the 
community of the great Benedictine monastery of the west 
country, passing from the school into the novitiate. Report did 
not at this time speak too well of the discipline maintained within 
its walls. John Selwood the abbot had held the office from the 
year 1457, and under his rule, owing doubtless to the demoralizing 
influence of constant civil dissensions, the good name of the abbey 
had suffered. Still, we may conclude that rumour, with its many 
tongues, had in its usual way magnified the disorders, since after 
a careful examination, ordered by Bishop Stillington, and carried 
out by four ecclesiastical dignitaries unconnected with the diocese, 
we find no record of stringent injunctions imposed, and Selwood 
continued to rule his abbey for twenty years afterwards. 


* B. Mus. Add. MS. 28, 838. + Reg. Beck. Bath et Wellen, f. 311. 
j R.O. Chan. Ing. P.M. Oliver’s Collect. p. 135. 
| Hist. of Glastonbury : Preface. Reg. Still., Bath et Well, f. 82. 
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From Glastonbury Whiting was sent to Cambridge,* to com- 
plete his education, and his name appears amongst those who 
took their M.A. degree in 1483.¢ About the same time the 
register of the university records the well-known names of Richard 
Reynolds, the Brigettine monk of Sion, of John Houghton and 
William Exmew, both Carthusians, and all afterwards noble 
martyrs in the cause of Catholic truth, for which Whiting was 
also to be called upon to sacrifice his life. The Blessed John 
Fisher also, although no longer a student, still remained in close 
connection with the university, when Richard Whiting came from 
Glastonbury to Cambridge to complete his education. 

After his degree had been taken the young Benedictine monk 
doubtless returned to his monastery, and there in his turn would 
be occupied in teaching the boys entrusted to the care of the 
Glastonbury religious. For this work his previous training, his 
stay at the university in preparation for his degree in Arts, would 
have specially qualified him, and in all probability he was thus 
engaged till his ordination, some fifteen years later. During this 
period one or two matters of importance to the monks of the 
abbey may be briefly noted. 

In 1493, John Selwood, who had been abbot for thirty-six 
years, died. The monks having obtained the king’s leave to 
proceed with the election of a successor, met for the purpose, 
and made their choice, without apparently having obtained the 
usual approval of the bishop of the diocese. This neglect was 
brought about possibly by their ignorance of the forms of pro- 
cedure, as so long a time had intervened since the previous elec- 
tion. It may be also that the long-continued absence of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells from his See caused them to forget his 
rights. At this time Bishop Fox held the post, and on hearing 
of the election of John Wasyn without his approval, he applied to 
the king for permission to cancel the election. This having been 
granted, he successfully claimed the right to nominate to the 
office, and on January 20, 1494, by his commissary, Dr. Richard 
Nicke, Canon of Wells, and afterwards Bishop of Norwich, he 
installed Richard Bere in the abbatial chair of Glastonbury.§ 


* Probably to “‘ Monk’s College.” Speed, speaking of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, says it “was first an hall inhabited by monks of divers 
monasteries, and therefore heretofore called Monks’ College, sent hither 
from their abbies to the universitie to studye. Edward Stafford, last 
Duke of Buckingham, &c., bestowed much cost in the repair of it, and in 
1519 . . . . new built the hall, whereupon fora time it was called Buck- 
ingham College ; but the Duke being shortly after attainted, the buildings 
were left imperfect, continuing a place for monks to study in, until the 
general suppression of monasteries by King Henry Vil .”’—SPEED’s 
History of Great Britain, 1632, p. 1050. 

Cooper, Ath. Cantab. p 71. ft Pat. Rot. 8 Henry VIL. p. 2, m. 11. 

t Reg. Fox. Bath et Wellen, p. 48. Pat. Rot., 9 Henry vil 26. 
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In the third year of this abbot’s rule, Somerset and the neigh- 
bourhood of Glastonbury was disturbed by the passage of armed 
men—insurgents against King Henry VII.’s rule and the royal 
troops sent against them—which must have sadly broken in upon 
the repose of the monastic life. In the early summer of 1497 
the Cornish rebels who had risen in resistance to the heavy taxa- 
tion of Henry, passed through Glastonbury and Wells on their 
way to London. Their number was estimated at from six to 
fifteen thousand, and the country for miles around was at night 
lighted up by their camp fires. Their poverty and need was most 
urgent, and although it is recorded that no act of violence or 
pillage was perpetrated by this undisciplined band, still their 
support was a burden on the hospitality of the religious houses 
and the people of the districts through which they passed. 

Hardly had this rising been suppressed than Somerset was 
again involved in trouble. Early in the autumn of 1497 Perkin 
Warbeck assembled his rabble forees—“ howbeit, they were poor 
and naked” *—round the city of Taunton, and on the 21st 
September the advanced guard of the king’s army arrived at 
Glastonbury, and was sheltered in the monastery and its depen- 
dencies. Thesame night the adventurer fled to sanctuary, leaving 
his 8,000 followers to their own devices ; and on the 29th of this 
same month Henry himself reached Bath and moved forward at 
once to join his other forces at Wells and Glastonbury. With 
him came Bishop Oliver King, who, although he had held the 
See of Bath and Wells for three years had never yet visited his 
cathedral city, and who now hurried on before his royal master 
to be enthroned as bishop a few hours before he in that capacity 
took part in the reception of the king. Henry had with him 
some 30,000 men, when on St. Jerome’s day he entered Wells, 
and took up his lodgings with Dr. Cunthorpe in the deanery.t 
The following day, Sunday, October 1, was spent at Wells, where 
the king attended in the Cathedral at a solemn “Te Deum” in 
thanksgiving for his bloodiess victory. Early on the Monday he 
passed on to Glastonbury, and was lodged by Abbot Bere within 
the precincts of the monastery. 

The abbey was then at the height of its glory, for Bere was in 
avery way fitted for the position to which the choice of Fox had 
elevated him. For great things and small he had a watchful care, 
and under his prudent administration the monastic buildings and 
church received many useful and costly additions. At great 
expense he built the suite of rooms afterwards known as “ the 
King’s lodgings,” and added more than one chapel to the time- 
honoured sanctuary of Glastonbury. His care for the poor was 


* B. Mus. Cott. MS. Vit. A. 16, f. 1667. 
+ “Hist. MSS. Report,” i. p. 107. 
VOL. xvil1.—no. 1. Series. G 
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manifested by the almshouses he established, and the thought he 
bestowed on the prudent ordering of the lowly spital of St. 
Margaret’s, Taunton. Beyond this, Bere was a learned man, as 
well as a careful administrator, and even Erasmus submitted to 
his judgment. Ina letter written a few years later this great 
scholar records how he had long known the reputation of the 
Abbot of Glastonbury. His bosom friend, Richard Pace, the 
well-known ambassador of Wolsey in many difficult negotiations, 
had told him how to Bere’s liberality he owed his education, and 
his success in life to his judicious guidance. For this reason, 
Erasmus, who had made a translation of the sacred Scriptures 
from the Greek, which he thought possessed a “ more polished 
style” than St. Jerome’s version, submitted his work to the 
judgment of the Abbot. Bere opposed the publication, and 
Erasmus bowed to the Abbot’s opinion, which in after-years he 
acknowledged as correct.* Henry, who ever delighted in the 
company of learned men, must have been pleased with the 
entertainment he received at Glastonbury, where the whole cost 
was borne by the Abbot.+ It is possibly, by reason of the know- 
ledge the king then derived of the great abilities of Bere, that 
six years afterwards, in 1503, he made choice of him to carry the 
congratulations of England to Cardinal John Angelo de Medicis, 
when he ascended the pontifical throne as Pius IV. 

The troubles of Somerset did not end with the retirement of 
the royal troops. Though the country did not rise in support 
of the Cornish movement, it appears to have somewhat sympa- 
thized with it, and at Wells Lord Audley joined the insurgents 
as their leader. For this sympathy Henry made them pay ; and 
the rebel’s line of march can be traced by the record of the heavy 
fines levied upon those who had been supposed to have “aided 
and comforted” them. Sir Amyas Paulet—the first Paulet of 
Hinton St. George—was one of the commissioners sent to extort 
this pecuniary punishment, and from his record it would appear 
that nearly all Somerset was fined. The abbots of Forde and 
Cleeve, of Muchelney and Athelney, with others, had extended 
their charity to the starving insurgents, and Sir Amyas made 
them pay somewhat smartly for their pity. Somehow Glaston- 
bury appears to have escaped the general penalty ; probably the 
abbot’s entertainment of the king saved the abbey, although 
some of the townsfolk did not escape the fine.t This severe 


* Ep. lib. xviii. Ep.46; Warner’s Glaston. p. 213. 
+ The Wardrobe accounts show that whilst the king had to pay some- 
wh - heavily for his stay at Wells, his entertainment at Glastonbury cost 
nothing, 

t R.O. Chapter House, Misc. Box. 152, No. 24. See also Somerset 
Archwxol. Soc. 1879. 
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treatment must have had more than a passing effect. Its 
memory would have been still fresh in the minds of the 
people of Somerset, and have acted as a warning, when forty 
years afterwards Henry VIII. attacked the liberties of the 
Church, and in destroying the monasteries robbed the poor of 
their patrimony. 

Meantime Richard Whiting had witnessed these troubles, 
which came so near home, from the seclusion of the monastic 
enclosure in which he had been preparing for the reception of 
sacred orders. The bishop, Dr. Oliver King, had not remained 
in his diocese after the public reception of the king. He was 
engaged in the secular affairs of the kingdom, and his episcopal 
functions were relegated to the care of a suffragan, Dr. Thomas 
Cornish, titular bishop of Tinos,* and at this time Vicar of St. 
Cuthbert’s, Wells, and chancellor of the diocese. From the hands 
of this prelate Dom Richard Whiting received the minor order 
of acolyte in the month of September 1498. In the two 
succeeding years he was made sub-deacon and deacon, and on 
the 6th March, 1501, he was elevated to the sacred order of the 
Priesthood.+ The ordination was held in Wells by the same Dr. 
Cornish in the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin, by the cathedral 
cloisters—a chapel long since destroyed. It was a large ordina- 
tion, comprising a Benedictine from the monastery of Bath, a 
Carthusian from Witham, and five seculars as priests, together 
with thirteen deacons, seven sub-deacons, and ten acolytes. 

For the next five and twenty years we know very little about 
Richard Whiting. It is more than probable that his life was 
passed entirely in the seclusion of the cloister and in the exercise 
of the duties imposed upon him by obedience. In 1505 the register 
of the University of Cambridge shows that he returned there, and 
took his final degree as Doctor in Theology. In his monastery he 
held the office of “Camerarius,” or Chamberlain, which would 
give him the care of the dormitory, lavatory, and wardrobe of the 
community, and place him over the numerous officials and servants 
necessary to this office in so important and vast an establishment 
as Glastonbury then was. 

In the month of February, 1525, Abbot Bere died, after 
worthily presiding over the monastery for more than thirty 
years. A few days later, on February 11, the religious in holy 
orders, at that time forty-seven in number, met in the chapter- 


* Stubbs’ Regist. Ang. Thos. Cornish “ Tinensis,” Suff. of Wells 
1486-1513; Master of St. John’s Host. Wells 1483; Provost of Oriel 
Coll. Oxon. 1493; Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, 1497; Chancellor of 
Wells, 1499; Precentor, 1502; Vicar Chewe Mag., 1505; do. Oxbridge, 
1489 ; do. Wokly, &c. &c. He was also Suffragan of Exeter 1487-1505. 

t+ Reg. O. King, Bath, &c. 
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house to elect a successor. They were presided over by their 
Prior, Dom Henry Coliner, and on his proposition it was agreed 
that five days were to be left for consideration and discussion, 
and that the final vote would be taken on the 16th. On that 
day, after a solemn Mass de Spiritu Sancto had been celebrated 
at the high altar of the conventual church at an early hour, the 
“great bell” of the monastery called the monks together once more 
into Chapter. The proceedings were begun by the singing of the 
‘Veni Creator,” with its versicle and prayer, and then Dom 
Robert Clerk, the sacrist, read aloud the form of citation to those 
having a right to vote, followed by a roll-call of the names of the 
monks of the monastery, both of these having remained fixed to 
the doors of the chapter-house since the last meeting. The 
reading of the document and list having been concluded, the book 
of the Holy Gospels was carried in turn to each of the monks, 
who laying his hand upon it and kissing it, swore to make choice 
of him whom in conscience he thought most worthy. Then 
forthwith the Prior, in his own name and in that of the com- 
munity, read a protest against any taking part in the coming 
election who through suspension or otherwise were debarred by 
law from so doing. And after this, one Mr. William Benet, 
acting as the canonical adviser of the community, read aloud the 
constitution of the General Council, “ Quia propter,”’ and carefully 
explained the various methods of election to the brethren. After 
which the religious with one mind determined to proceed by the 
method of compromise (per formam compromissi), which placed 
the choice in the hands of some individual of note, and unanimously 
appointed Cardinal Wolsey to make choice of their Abbot. 

The following day the Prior wrote to the Cardinal of York, 
begging him to accept the charge. He, after having obtained 
the royal permission,* and allowed a fortnight to go by for 
inquiry and consideration, on March 3,¢ in the chapel of his 
palace at York Place, declared Richard Whiting the object of 
his choice. The Cardinal’s commission to instal the elect was 
handed to the deputation from the abbey, Dom John Glastonbury 
the cellarer and Dom John Benet the sub-prior, and it spoke in 
the highest terms of Whiting. He was described as “an 
upright and religious monk, besides a provident and discrete 
man; a priest commendable for his life, virtues, and learning. .... 
He has shown himself” watchful and circumspect “in both 
spirituals and temporals, and he has knowledge and determina- 
tion to uphold the rights of his monastery.” ¢ This instrument, 
drawn up by a notary and signed by the Cardinal and three 


* Pat. Rot. + Hearne’s “ Adam de Domerham,” No. 7, Ap. xcvii. 
Adam de Domerham, ut sup. 
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witnesses, one of whom was “Thomas More, subthesaurarius 
Angliz,” was handed to the two Glastonbury monks, who returned 
at once to their abbey. 

They arrived there on the 8th of March, and met the brethren 
in the chapter-room, where they declared the result of the 
Cardinal’s deliberations. Then at once, Dom John of Taunton, 
the precentor, intoned the “Te Deum,” and they wended their 
way, chaunting the hymn, from the chapter to the church, carry- 
ing the newly elect. Meantime the news had spread throughout 
the town. The people crowded into the church to hear the pro- 
clamation, and as the procession of monks leading Richard 
Whiting came from the cloisters we can well picture the scene, 
The nave of the longest church in England, Old St. Paul’s alone 
excepted, was occupied by “a vast multitude ” eager to do honour 
to so important a person as the new Lord Abbot of Glastonbury. 
The glorious sanctuary of Avalon, enriched during ten centuries 
by the generous gifts of pious benefactors, had received new and 
costly adornments at the hands of the abbot so lately gone to his 
reward. The vaulting of the nave, which then rang with the voices 
of the monks as they sang the hymn of praise, was one of his 
latest works. The new-made openings in the wall marked the 
places where stood King Edgar’s Chapel, and those of Our Lady 
of Loretto, and the Sepulchre, more fitting monuments than the 
plain marble slab that marked his grave, to his love and venera- 
ation for the ancient sanctuary of Glaston. And as the monks 
grouped themselves within the choir, the eye, looking through 
the screen which ran athwart the great chancel arch—Pugin’s 
porta coeli—would have seen’ the glitter of the antependium of 
solid silver gilt studded with jewels, with which the same generous 
hand had adorned the great high altar. Few sanctuaries in 
England were more interesting or commanded greater veneration 
than did Glastonbury, and this although no country could then 
vie with England in the shrines of saints. Almost every stone 
of the vast pile had its history or its legend, and the very name 
carried the mind back to the early planting of the faith in Britain. 
To Englishmen of that day no spot out of Rome was sanctified by 
such memories, It was to them “ Roma Secunda.” It alone of 
all the British churches had survived the storm of English con- 
quest, and beyond the shrines of saints, Glastonbury had its 
undoubted tombs of great men, and even of kings. King Arthur 
himself and Guinevere were thought to rest beneath the tomb in 
front of the great altar, where their remains had been deposited 
when discovered in the reign of Richard I. To the right of this 
teposed the bones of Edmund the Elder, surnamed the “ Magnifi- 
cent,” and to the left those of his descendant, Edmund “ Iron- 
sides ;” while the body of Edgar the “ Peaceful,” sainted if never 
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canonized, rested in the chapel newly finished by Abbot Bere. 
‘Then the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, with its halo of 
legend, attracted large numbers of pilgrims, and the head of St. 
Dunstan, the relics of St. Patrick and St. Gildas, with others, each 
in their own separate chapels, combined to make Glastonbury an 
object of veneration and renown. 

Into this noble sanctuary the good people of the town crowded 
on that March morning in the year 1425 to hear what selection 
the great Cardinal had made for their future lord and father. 
And as the voices of the monks died away with the last ‘“‘ Amen ” 
to the prayer of thanksgiving to God for mercies to their House, 
Mr. Richard Watkins, the notary public, at the request of the Prior 
and his brethren, turned to the people, and from off the steps of 
the great altar proclaimed in English the due election of 
Brother Richard Whiting. ‘Then as the people streamed forth 
from the church bearing the welcome news, the monks returned 
to Chapter for the completion of the required formalities. And 
first, the free consent of the elect himself had to be obtained, and 
he remained unwilling to take the burden of so high an office. 
He had betaken himself to the guest-house, called “ the hostrye,” 
and thither Dom William Walter and Dom John Winchcombe 
repaired, as deputed by the rest, to bring himto consent. At first 
he remained determined to refuse, and at last demanded some 
little time for thought and prayer; but a few hours after, 
“ being,” as he declared, “‘ unwilling any longer to offer resistance 
to what appeared the will of God,” he yielded to their solicitations, 
and accepted the dignity and burden. 

Then on his acceptance being notified to the Cardinal, he sent 
two commissioners to conduct the canonical investigations as to 
the fitness of the elect for the office. On March 25 these 
officials arrived at the monastery, and early on the morning 
following, the Prior and monks came in procession to the Con- 
ventual Church, that they might summon any to appear and 
state any reasons they might have knowledge of which ought 
to debar Whiting from being confirmed as Abbot. After this 
the like obligation was laid in Chapter on the monks, and once 
more, at noon, the decree was published to a “ great multitude ” 
in the church, and afterwards in public fixed against the great 
doors of the Abbey Church. 

At three in the afternoon of March 28, as no one had ap- 

red to object against the election, the procurator of the Abbot 
om John, of Glastonbury, produced his witnesses as to age and 
character. Amongst them was Sir Amyas Paulet, of Hinton St. 
George, who declared that he had known the elect for eight-and- 
twenty years, which was just the time when Henry VII. had 
visited Glastonbury, and Sir Amyas had been occupied in ex- 
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tracting from the people of Somerset the fines levied for their 
supposed sympathy with Perkin Warbeck and the Cornish 
rebels. All the Abbot’s witnesses testify that he had always 
borne the highest character, not alone in Somerset, but else- 
where beyond the limits of the diocese, and that none had ever 
heard anything but good of him. One of those that so testified 
was Dom Richard Beneall, a native of Bristol, and for nineteen 
years an inmate of the monastery of Glastonbury, who said that 
Dom Richard Whiting had all those years been reputed a monk 
of exemplary piety. 

When this lengthy and strict scrutiny was finished the Com- 
missioners on the Cardinal’s part declared the confirmation of 
the elect. Then after the usual oath of obedience to the bishop 
of the diocese, Bishop John Clarke, had been taken by the Abbot, 
he received the solemn blessing in his own great Abbey Church 
from Dr. William Gilbert, Abbot of Bruton and Bishop of 
Mayo in Ireland, at that time acting as suffragan to the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells.* A few days afterwards the formalities of 
the installation were completed by the restitution of the Abbot’s 
temporalities.+ 

To Whiting himself the sudden change from a subordinate 
and minor office to that of head in so important a monastery 
must have been as startling as unwelcome. He had clearly not 
been one to seek for power or expect preferment, and now it had 
pleased Providence to place upon him the burden of a large 
religious house, with its thousand interests and requirements, to 
create him a peer of Parliament, and make him master of great 
estates. Four parks, teeming with game, domains and manors 
of great extent and number, bringing to the monastery an 
income of about £3000 a year in money, gave him a position and 
influence of the highest importance in Somerset, and even in 
England. ‘The house is great, goodly, and so princely as we 
have not seen the like,” { writes those whom, some years later, 
Thomas Crumwell sent to seize the land for Henry. 

The antiquary Hearne has described for us the Abbot’s dwelling- 
house as it existed on his visit to the town in 1712, and as such 
a description belps us to fill in the picture of Abbot Whiting’s 
surroundings, and so more vividly to realize his life at Glaston- 
bury, we cannot refrain from quoting a portion of it: 


It stood [he says] south of the great hall, and the main of the 


* The whole of the facts here recorded about Abbot Whiting’s election 
are to be found in a document at the end of the Register of Bishop 
Clarke, Bath and Wells diocese. We have given a detailed account of 
the election, &c., to show the extreme caution then used in these matters. 

tT Pat. Rot. 16, Hen. VIIL., p. 1, m. 38. t State Papers, i. p. 620. 
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building ran north and south. The front of it was towards the west, 
and was built almost in the form of a great Roman E. 

It was only three stories high, and, as near as I can remember, had 
ten large stone windows on each floor in the front. To come into this 
apartment you mounted half a dozen or more large handsome stone 
steps, which led you into several stately rooms, which for the most part 
were all wainscotted with oak, the ceilings as well as the sides of the 
rooms. In divers panels of the wainscot (particularly in the ceilings 
and over the chimneys) there were neatly carved the arms of England. 
. - . - Upone pair of stairs at the south end of the building stood, as 
I was told, the abbot’s bed-chamber. It was, as near asI can guess, 
about 18 feet in length and about 14 feet in breadth. It had in it an 
old bedstead without tester or post, was boarded at bottom, and had a 
board nailed shelving at the head. This bedstead, according to the 
tradition of the place, was the same that Abbot Whiting laid on, and 
I was desired to observe it as a curiosity. The apartment was much 
out of repair when I saw it. It rained in in many places, by the roofs 
being faulty in many places. Several panels of the wainscot were 
shattered. The windows were much broken, and some of them un- 
glazed.* 


But, great though his position undoubtedly was, Abbot 
Whiting’s lot had been cast in times of trouble for those who 
would do their duty to God. Even with his election came the 
first indication of the gathering storm. Within two months 
from the day when he was installed as Abbot the creation of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn as Viscount Rochfortt marked the first step in 
the King’s illicit affection for the new peer’s daughter Anne. Four 
years of wavering counsels as to Henry’s desired divorce from 
Catherine led in 1529 to the humiliation and fall of the hitherto 
all-powerful Cardinal of York. 

Circumstances combined to collect in the social atmosphere at 
this time dangerous elements fraught with destructive power 
against the Church in England. The long and deadly feud 
between the two ‘“ Roses” had swept away the pride and flower 
of the old noble families. The stability which the traditions 
and prudent counsels of the ancient nobility gave to the ship of 
State was gone when it was most needed to weather the rising 
storm of revolutionary ideas. The new peers who were created 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to take the places of 
the old had no sympathy, either by birth or inclination, with the 
traditions of the past. Many of them were mere place-hunters 
aud political adventurers eager to profit by every disturbance of 


* Hearne’s “Glastonbury,” p. 72. The house was shortly afterwards 
destroyed. Hearne was told that no one would occupy it, since misfortune 
always attended those who had attempted to live there. 
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the social order. Their own interests caused them to range 
themselves in the restless ranks of the party of innovation. 
Those who have nothing to lose are almost proverbially on the 
side of disorder and change. The “ official” also, the creation of 
the Tudor monarchs, was by nature restless and discontented. 
Working for the most inadequate salaries, such men were ever 
on the look-out for some lucky chance of supplementing their 
pay. Success in life depended on their attracting to themselves 
the notice of their royal master, and they competed one with the 
other in fulfilling his wishes, satisfying his whims, and pandering 
to his desires.* 

At the head of all was, in Henry VIII., a king of unbounded 
desires, and one whose only code of right and wrong sprang, at 
least in the second half of his reign, from considerations of power 
to accomplish what he wished. What he could do was the 
measure of what he might lawfully attempt. Sir Thomas More, 
after he had himself retired from office, in his warning to the 
rising Crumwell, rightly gauged the character of the King. 
“ Mark Crumwell,” he said, “ you are now entered the service of 
a most noble, wise, and liberal prince; if you will follow my poor 
advice, you shall in your counsel given to his Grace, ever tell him 
what he ought to do, but not what he is able to do. For if a 
lion knew his own strength, hard were it for any man to rule 
him.” 

Nor, unfortunately, were the clergy of the time fitted to cope 
with the forces of revolution, or resist the rising tide of novelties. 
In the days when might was right, and the force of arms the 
ruling power of the world, the occupation of peace, to which the 
clergy were bound, called forth the sneers and excited hostile 
and violent opposition from the party now rising to power. The 
bishops were, with few honourable exceptions, mere Court officials 
pensioned out of ecclesiastical revenues. Chosen to their high 
offices by royal favour rather than because of their special 
aptitude to look after the spiritual welfare of their dioceses, they 
appear, perhaps not unnaturally, to have had little heart-in their 
work, As the holding of a See was too frequently regarded as 
a temporary position, and as an earnest of appointment to 
another bishopric pecuniarily or socially more advantageous, a 
bishop’s energies were directed to obtain this preferment rather 
than to the management of his present district. This place- 
seeking often kept the lords spiritual at Court, that they might 
gain or maintain sufficient influence to support their claims to 


* Vide P. Friedmann’s “ Anne Boleyn,” vol. i. p. 27, &c., where this is 
clearly and admirably well stated. 
+ Quoted in Foss’s “ Judges of England,” ed. 1857, vol. v. p. 149. 
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further promotion. It was the King they looked to, not the 
Church. Too often, also, the bishop of an important See would 
be occupied in the management of the secular affairs of State, 
and perhaps paid for these services by the emoluments of his 
ecclesiastical office. To the King all looked for hope of reward, 
and to royalty they clung as long as there was prospect of success. 
The Church had no favours to give except by the King’s hands, 
and “ even cardinals’ hats were bestowed only on royal recommen- 
dation.” * Only when declining years made the struggle for 
position less possible, or when failure to please made absence 
from Court advisable, did the Bishop in many instances come to 
spend his remaining years and devote his expiring energies to 
his flock, The worship of wealth and influence, the struggle 
after power and position in which too many Churchmen joined, 
and the employment of energy, which should have been devoted 
to purposes ecclesiastical, upon the secular business of State, were 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century constantly at 
work sapping the very life of the Church in England. 

The practice followed in more than one instance of rewarding 
foreigners by nominating them to vacant Sees in return for 
services rendered, was also most obviously detrimental to the 
well-being of the Church. At one time, about this period, the 
three bishoprics of Salisbury, Worcester, and Llandaff, were all 
held in this way by those whose only interest in the dioceses 
appears to have been the fees they obtained from them. 

As we have noted incidentally in the case of Bath and Wells, 
so elsewhere very generally the functions of the episcopate were 
relegated to suffragans, who not unfrequently did duty for more 
than one diocese. Upon these auxiliaries, rectories or other 
ecclesiastical preferments were bestowed in lieu of payment. The 
bishops themselves took all the fees earned by their auxiliaries, 
who in their turn left their rectories in the hands of curates. 
Neglect of duty more or less extended to the entire body of the 
clergy. The result was lamentable. Dr. Edward Lee, the suc- 
cessor of Wolsey in the archiepiscopal See of York, reports in 
1534 that in the whole of his diocese he could find only twelve 
of the parochial clergy able and willing to preach to their 
people.+ 

For many successive years the diocese of Bath and Wells knew 
its bishops more by report and through the fees paid than from 
personal contact. From the death of Bishop Beckington in 1464 
the work of the See had been almost invariably carried on by 
commissioners “ in spiritualibus” and suffragans. Bishop Still- 


* P. Friedmann, i. p. 137. 
+ R.0.: Box Strype, Ecc. Mems. i. p. 291. 
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ington, who had opposed Henry VII. as Earl of Richmond, and 
had tried to entrap him at St. Malo’s, had, after the battle of. 
Bosworth, been consigned to six years’ “ gentle imprisonment ” 
at Windsor, and the affairs of the diocese had been more than 
ever neglected. From not being occupied and neglect, the very 
episcopal palace at Wells had long been unfurnished, and had. 
fallen into utter ruin and decay. What can be said in defence 
even of so good a man as Richard Fox? An excellent example 
in those days, still his episcopal duties sat so lightly upon his 
conscience, that though he was consecrated as Bishop of Exeter 
in 1487, removed to Bath and Wells in 1491, and translated to 
Durham in December 1494, he yet never saw his cathedral at 
Exeter, nor set foot in his diocese of Bath and Wells. 

” And beyond the disastrous effect on the clergy of this occupa- 
tion of bishops in the affairs of State, it had another result. It 
created a jealous opposition to ecclesiastics in the minds of the 
new nobility. The lay lords and hungry officials not unnaturally 
looked upon this employment of ecclesiastics, and their occupation 
in all the intrigues of party politics, and in the wiles and crafty 
business of foreign and domestic diplomacy, as conducing to keep 
them out of coveted preferment. They did not consequently need 
much inducement when occasion offered to turn against the 
clergy, and enable Henry to carry out his coercive legislation 
against the Church. 

The state of ecclesiastical disorganization thus briefly sketched 
was without doubt reflected in the great monastic and religious 
bodies throughout England. The civil dissensions of the 
previous century must have told against their discipline, and 
engendered a spirit of unrest wholly alien to the cloistered life. 
They had never indeed recovered from the effects of the deadly 
sickness and plagues which had ravaged the country a hundred 
and fifty years before, decimating the inmates of the monasteries, 
and rendering those who survived physically incapable of carry- 
ing out their former practices and austerities. Hence, although 
every document that comes to light tends to show the falsity of 
the calumnies heaped upon the religious houses by the emissaries 
of Henry VIIL., it is certain that they had fallen from the fervour 
of earlier days, and that here and there some individual case of 
serious delinquency might be found. But it is not less certain 
that the monks as a body were sound, that the system of visitation 
was kept up in full vigour, and detection and punishment followed 
fault ; and that the communities had not in any way forfeited the 
affection and esteem of the people who were around them and who 
knew them best. 
~ Five years after Abbot Whiting had entered on his office the 
fall of Cardinal Wolsey opened the way for the advancement of 
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Thomas Crumwell, the instrument or the contriver of the change 
of religion in England, on the fall of which he built up his own 
fortunes. For ten years England groaned beneath his sway—in 
truth a reign of terror unparalleled in the long history of our 
country. To power he mounted and power he maintained by 
offering himself as subservient to every whim of a monarch, the 
strength of whose passions was only equalled by the remorseless- 
ness and tenacity with which he pursued his ends. 

His old master Wolsey had told Sir William Kingston, almost 
with his dying breath, that Henry for a whim would imperil one 
half of his kingdom. “I do assure you,” he said, “I have often 
kneeled before him, sometimes three hours together, to persuade 
him from his will and appetite, but could not prevail.” Crumwell 
fully understood before entering on his new service what were its 
conditions, and neither will nor ability were lacking in their fulfil- 
ment. Under his management, at once skilful and rough, he 
mastered the action of Parliament and paralyzed that of the Con- 
vocation of the Clergy, moulding them both to the will of the 
king. Though the clergy struggled for a time against his deter- 
mination to be supreme head of the Church of England, and to 
break with Rome, they finally gave way, and on November 3, 
1534, the “ Act of Supremacy” was hurried through Parliament. 
A second Act made it treason to deny this new prerogative. 

It is difficult for us to understand how it was possible for the 
king to secure the passing of these Acts. But in considering 
them it is necessary to bear in mind the nature of the assembly 
by which they were voted. In the time of Henry VIII. the 
House of Commons was not really an elective body at all. The 
members were representatives of the king’s will, and were in fact 
nominated by him. For this special assembly every attempt was 
made to secure members pliant to the king’s designs.* Mr. 
Friedmaun’s researches into the State papers of this period have 
enabled him to assert that the system of packing the Parliament 
was carried out very completely at the time of this attack on the 
supremacy of the Pope. “The House of Lords,” writes 
Chapuys, ‘has been carefully packed, many of the members 
having received no writs, others having been excused from 
attending.” + 

It is impossible within the narrow limits of an article even to 
attempt to sketch the chain of events which led to the destruction 
of Glastonbury and Abbot Whiting’s martyrdom. The time has 
a when that great act in the drama of the Protestant Revo- 

ution called the Dissolution of the Monasteries can be ascribed 


* Cf. Cobbett’s “ Parliamentary History,” i. p. 507; P. Friedmann’s 
“Anne Boleyn,” i. p. 100, &c. 
t+ Chapuys to Charles V., March 31, 1533, quoted by Mr. Friedmann. 
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to righteous indignation at the enormities of monks, or even 
neglect on their part to the ordinary duties of their state in either 
religious or civil aspect. Though relinquished by some, even 
instructed persons, with regret, the legend is no longer tenable. 
The latest and most careful ecclesiastical historian of England 
has described the suppression simply as an “ enormous scheme for 
filling the royal purse,’ * and this is the sum and truth of the 
matter. As his guilty passion for Anne Boleyn is the key to 
one half of the acts of the succeeding years of Henry’s reign, so 
is the need of money to gratify his other appetites the key to the 
other. In this, so far as the king himself is concerned, lies the 
secret of the fall of Wolsey. And as years went on, rapacity, 
insatiable and incredibly mean, kept pace with his prodigal 
extravagance. From the seizure of the first of the lesser religious 
houses to the fall of Glastonbury, the greatest, the most magnifi- 
cent, the richest of them all, the money, the plate, the jewels, 
the gain was the one thought of the king’s heart in this business. 
To this end every engine was devised, conscience was trodden under 
foot, and blood was spilt. With the evident pretext of falling 
on the religious houses by making the oath of supremacy 
intolerable to their inmates, says Mr. Dixon,t there was presented 
to them 


“a far more severe and explicit form of oath than that which More 
and Fisher had refused, than that which the Houses of Parliament and 
the secular clergy had consented to take. They were required to 
swear not only that the chaste and holy marriage between Henry 
and Anne was just and legitimate, and the succession good in their off- 
spring,” but “also that they would ever hold the king to be head 
of the Church of England, that the Bishop of Rome, who in his bulls 
usurped the name of Pope and arrogated to himself the primacy of the 
most High Pontiff, had no more authority and jurisdiction than other 
bishops of England or elsewhere in their dioceses, and that they 
would for ever renounce the laws, decrees, canons of the Bishop of 
Rome, if any of them should be found contrary to the law of God and 
Holy Scripture.” ¢ 


The scheme failed, “for the oath was taken in almost every 
chapter-house where it was tendered,’§ among the rest, on 
September 19, 1534, by the Abbot and monks of Glastonbury. 
It is easy, at this lapse of time and in the light of fatal 
subsequent events, to be loud in our reprobation ; to wonder how 


* Dixon,i. 456. The Ven. John Beche, Abbot of Colchester, is reported 
to Crumwell as saying: “ The king and his council were drawn into such 
an inordinate covetousness that if all the water in Thames were flowing 


old and silver, it were not able to slake their covetousness.” (1539, R.O. 
State 207.) 
p. 213. P. 211. § P. 213. 
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throughout England the blessed John Fisher and Thomas More, 
and the observants, almost alone, should have been found 
from the beginning neither to hesitate nor waver. It is easy 
to make light of the shrinking of flesh and blood, easy to extol 
the palm of martyrdom. But it is not difficult too to see 
how to Abbot Whiting, no less than to blessed John Hough- 
ton and his other holy companions of the Charter House, reasons 
suggested themselves for temporizing. To most men at that 
date the possibility of a final separation from Rome must have 
seemed incredible. They remembered Henry in his earlier days, 
when he was never so immersed in business or in pleasure that 
he did not hear three or even five masses a day ; they did not know 
him as Wolsey or Cromwell, or as More or Fisher knew him ; the 
project must have seemed a momentary aberration, under the 
influence of evil passion or evil counsellors. He had at bottom a 
zeal for the faith and would return bye-and-bye to a better mind, 
a truer self, and would then come to terms with the Pope. 
Meantime the oath was susceptible of lenient interpretation. 
The idea of the headship was not absolutely new: it had in a 
measure been conceded some years before, without, so far as 
appears, exciting remonstrance from Rome. Beyond this, tv many 
the oath of royal supremacy of the Church of England was never 
understood as derogatory to the See of Rome. It requires, 
moreover, no very deep reading of the letters and papers of this 
period to see that the necessity of the Papal Supremacy was hut 
little understood. Even blessed Thomas More declared that, till 
the question had been proposed, and in a course of study extend- 
ing over seven years he had examined into it, he had never 
realized that the primacy of the Apostolic See was a point of 
vital importance to the Catholic faith. Beyond this, to many 
the oath of royal supremacy of the Church of England was never 
understood as derogatory to the See of Rome. Even those who 
had taken this oath were in many instances surprised that it 
should be construed into any such hostility.* 

However strained this temper of mind may appear to us at 
this time, it undoubtedly existed. One example may be here 
cited. Among the State Papers in the Record Office for the year 
1539 is a long harangue as to the execution of three Benedictine 
abbots in which the writer refers to such a view: 


“T cannot think the contrary [he writes], but the old Bishop of London 
[Stokesley], when he was on live, used the pretty medicine that his 


* Letters and Papers, viii. Nos. 277, 387, &c., &c., are instances of the 
temper of mind described above. No. 387 especially is very significant 
as showing the gloss men put on their supremacy oath, distinguishing 
tacitly between Church of England and Catholic Church, and “in 
temporalibus,” and “in spiritualibus.” 
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‘fellow, Friar Forrest, was wont to use, and to work with an inward 
man and an outward man; that is to say, to speak one thing with their 
mouth and then another thing with their heart. Surely a very pretty 
-medicine for popish hearts. But it worked madly for some of their 
parts. Gentle Hugh Cook* by his own confession used not the self- 
same medicine that Friar Forrest used, but another much like unto it, 
which was this: what time as the spiritualty were sworn to take the 
king’s grace for the supreme head, immediately next under God of this 
Church of England, Hugh Cook receiving the same oath added prettily 
in his own conscience these words following: ‘‘ of the temporal 
church,” saith he, “ but not of the spiritual church.” 


Nor from another point of view is this want of appreciation as 
to the true foundation of the papal primacy a subject for unmixed 
astonishment. During the last half-century the Popes had 
reigned in a Court of unexampled splendour, but a splendour 
essentially mundane. It was a dazzling sight, but all this out- 
ward show made it difficult to recognize the divinely ordered 
spiritual prerogatives which are the enduring heritage of the 
successors of St. Peter. The dignified titles expressing those 
prerogatives had passed unquestioned in the schools and in com- 
mon speech in the world, but from this there is a wide step to the 
apprehension of the living truths they express, and a further step 
to that intense personal realization which makes those truths 
dearer to a man than life. 

To some that realization came sooner, to some later : some men 
there are who see clearly the point at issue and its full import. 
They are ready with their answer at once without seeking or 
faltering. Others answer to the call at the third, maybe the 
eleventh hour ; the cause is the same, and so is the reward, though 
to the late comer the respite may perhaps have been only a pro- 
longation of the agony. 

Within a year from the general oath-taking throughout 
England, and its failure to bring about the hoped-for result, 
Crumwell, ever fertile in expedients, had organized a general 
visitation of the monasteries. The instruments he made choice 
of to conduct this scrutiny, and the methods they employed, 
leave no doubt that the real object was the destruction of the 
monasteries under the cloak of reformation. The injunctions are 
minute and exacting ; in detail many were excellent; as a whole, 
even in the hands of persons sincerely desirous of improving 
discipline and observance, they must have proved unworkable. 
In the hands of Crumwell’s agents they were, as they were 
designed to be, intolerable. It was rightly calculated that under 
the guise of restoring discipline they would effectually strike at 


* The Venerable Hugh Cook of Reading. 
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the authority of religious superiors by the encouragement given 
to a system of tale-bearing by all and sundry, but especially of 
seniors by the young; by other provisions the monasteries were 
with much show of zeal for religion turned practically into 
prisons, and generally to reduce them in very deed, if it were 
possible, to such abodes of misery and unhappiness as the unin- 
formed Protestant imagination pictures them to be.* The moral 
of this treatment is summed up by John ap-Rice and Thomas 
Legh, two of the agents, in a letter to Crumwell : 


By this ye may see [they write] that they [the religious] shall not 
need to be put forth, but that they will make instant suit themselves, 
so that their doing shall be imputed to themselves and no other. 
Although I reckon it well done that all were out, yet I think it were 
best that at their own suits they might be dismissed to avoid calum- 
niation and envy,t and so compelling them to observe these injunctions 
ye shall have them all to do shortly.t 


Armed with a commission to visit and enforce the injunctions, 
Dr. Richard Layton, as his own letters testify the most foul- 
mouthed and foul-minded ribald of them all, came to Glastonbury 
on Saturday, August 21, 1535. From St. Augustine’s, Bristol, 
whither he turned his steps on the following Monday, he wrote 
to Crumwell a letter showing that even he, chief among a crew 
who “could ask unmoved such questions as no other human 
beings could have imagined or known how to put, who could 
extract guilt from a stammer, a tremble, or a blush, or even from 
indignant silence as surely as from open confession ” §—even 
Layton retired baffled from Glastonbury under the venerable 
Abbot Whiting’s rule: “ At Bruton and Glastonbury,” he 
explains, “ there is nothing notable, the brethren be so straight 
kept that they cannot offend ; but fain they would if they might, 
as they confess, and so the fault is not with them.” || After this 
who shall say that even Layton could not on occasion throw the 
mantle of charity over the shortcomings of his neighbour ? 

The same visitor, Dr. Layton, at this period, it would seem, 
spoke in praise of Abbot Whiting to the King. For this error 
of judgment, when some time later Crumwell had assured himself 
of the Abbot’s temper, he has to sue for pardon from both King 
and Minister. “I must therefore now,” he writes, “in this my 
necessity most humbly beseech your Lordship to pardon me for 
that my folly then committed, as ye have done many times before, 


* Cf. Dixon, i. 377-80. + He means invidia—public odium. 
R.O.: Crumwell Corr. xxii. No. 18. Written Oct. 1534. 

Dixon, i. p. 357. 

Wright, “‘ Suppression of Monast.,” Camden. Soc., p. 59. 
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and of your goodness to mitigate the King’s Highness Majesty 
in the premisses,”’ * 

Hardly had the visitors departed than it was found at Glaston- 
bury, as elsewhere, that the injunctions were not merely impracti- 
cable, but subversive of the first principles of religious discipline. 
Whiting, like so many abbots, begged for some mitigation, and 
Nicholas Fitzjames,t a neighbour, wrote an urgent letter to 
Cramwell in support of the Abbot's petition.t A month later the 
Jatter again ventures to preseut a grievance of another kind, 
alfecting others besides his community ; the inconvenience arising 
from the suspension of all jurisdiction he had been used to have 
over the town of Glastonbury and its dependencies. There are 
many “ poor people,” he says “who are waiting to have their 
causes tried,” and he cannot believe that Henry's pleasure has 
been rightly stated in Dr. Layton’s orders.$ 

Though there is no reason to suppose that Abbot Whiting 
acted differently from other of his brethren in acquiescinz without 
remonstrance in the passing of the Act relating to the suppression 
of the lesser monasteries in February 1536, there can be no doubt 
that the proceedings taken under it, and beyond it (in the 
suppression of many greater monasteries also), must have filled 
the minds of men of Whiting’s stamp with deep anxiety, as 
revealing more and more clearly the settled purpose of the King. 
“ All the wealth of the world would not be enough to satisfy and 
content his ambition,” writes Marillac, the French ambassador, to 
his master, Francis I. To enrich himself he would not hesitate 
to ruin all his subjects.) The State papers of the period bear 
ample witness to the justice of this sweeping statement.{ The 
monasteries which were yet allowed to stand were drained of their 
resources by ever-increasing demands on the part of Henry and 
his creatures, Farm after farm, manor after manor were yielded 
up in compliance with requests that were in reality demands : 
pensions in ever-increasing numbers were charged on monastic 
lands at the asking of those it was impossible to refuse. 

Abbot Whiting was allowed no immunity from this species of 
tyrannical oppression. The Abbey, for instance, hal of their own 
free will granted to Sir Thomas More a corrody or annuity. On 
his disgrace Crumwell urged the King’s “ pleasure and command- 
ment ”’ that this annuity should be transferred to him under the 


* R.O.: Crum. Corr. vol. xx. No. 14 

+ Probably a relative of J udge Fitz-Janes, and grandfather of the first 
monk rofessed at s, Douay. 

right, &c., p § K.0.: Crum. Corr. xiii. f. 58. 

i Inventaire ok ‘Corr. politique de MM. Castillon et Marillac, 
1537-1542. Ed. J. Kaulek. No. 242. 

4] ‘The fifty-two volumes of Crumwe'l's Correspondence in the Record 
Office contain abundant evidence of this. 
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“ convent seal.” Fora friend Crumwell asks (and for the King’s 
vicegerent to ask was to receive) “ the advocation of our parish 
church of Monketon, albeit that it was the first time that ever 
such a grant was made.” A second request for the living of 
Batcombe, Whiting was unable to comply with, since another of 
the King’s creatures had been beforehand and secured the prize. 
In one instance an office which Crumwell had already asked and 
obtained from the Abbot, he a few months after demands for his 
friend “‘ Mr. Maurice Berkeley,” and because the place was already 
gone, requests the Abbot will in Jieu thereof give the rents of 
“his farm at Northwood Park.” Whiting took an accurate view 
of the situation : “ If you request it, I must grant it,” he says; and 
adds, “I trust your servant will be content with the park itself, 
and ask uo more.” * 

To understand the closing acts of the venerable Abbots life, 
it is necessary to premise a few words on suppression in its legal 
aspect. There seems to be abroad an impression that the 
monasteries were dissolved by Parliament, and accordingly that. 
a refusal of surrender, such as is found at Glastonbury, was an 
act, however morally justifiable as a refusal to betray a trust, 
and even heroic when resistance entailed the last penalty, yet in 
defiance of the law of the land. And, for instance, in this 
particular case of Glastonbury, that when insisting on its sur- 
render the King was only requiring that to be given up into his 
hands which Parliament had already conferred on him. However 
common the impression, it is not accurate. What the Act 
(27 Hen. VIII. cap. 28) of February 1536 did was to give to 
the King and his heirs only such monasteries as were under the 
yearly value of £200, or such as should within a “year next 
after the making of” the Act “be given or granted to his 
Majesty by any abbot, &c. So far therefore from giving to the 
King the goods of all the monasteries, the Act distinctly recog- 
nizes, at least in the case of all save the lesser ones, the rights of 
their present owners, and contemplates their passing to the 
King’s hands by the cession of the actual possessors. How this 
surrender was to be brought about was left to the King and 
Crumwell, and the minions on whose devices there is no need 
to dwell. Before a recalcitrant superior, who would yield neither 
to blandishments, bribery, nor threats, the King, so far as the Act 
would help him, was powerless. 

For this case, however, provision was made, though but indi- 
rectly, in the Act of April 1539 (31 Hen. VIII. cap. 13). This 
Act, which included a retrospective clause covering the illegal 


* Record Office: Crum. Corr. xiii. Nos. 59 to 65; Letters of Abbot 
Whiting. 
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suppression of the greater monasteries, grants to him all monas- 
teries, &c. &c., which shall hereafter happen to be dissolved, 
suppressed, renounced, relinquished, forfeited, given up, or come 
into the King’s Highness. These terms seem wide enough, but 
there is an ominous parenthesis referring to such others as “ shall 
happen to come to the King’s Highness by attainder or attain- 
ders of treason.” The clause did not find its way into the Act 
unawares. We shall see it was Crumwell’s care how and in whose 
case it was to become operative. And with just so much of 
countenance as is thus given him by the Act, with the King to 
back him, the monasteries of Glastonbury, Reading, and Colchester, 
from which no surrender could be obtained, “ were, against every 
principle of received law, held to fall by the attainder of their 
abbots for high treason.” * 

The very existence of the clause is, moreover, evidence that by 
this time Crumwell knew that among the superiors of the few 
monasteries yet standing there were men with whom, if the 
King was not to be baulked of his intent, the last conclusions 
would have to be tried. To him the necessity would have been 
paramount, by every means in his power, to sweep away what he 
rightly regarded as the strongholds of the Papal power in the 
country, and to get rid of these “spies of the Pope.”+ Such 
unnatural enemies of their prince and gracious lord would fittingly 
be singled out first, that their fate might serve as a warning to 
other intending evil-doers. Perhaps, too, Whiting’s repute for 
blamelessness of life, the discipline which he was known to main- 
tain in his monastery, and his great territorial influence, may 
all have gone to point him out as an eminently proper subject to 
proceed against, as showing that where the crime of resistance 
to the King’s will was concerned there could be no such thing 
as an extenuating circumstance, no consideration which could 
mitigate the penalty. 

In the story of what follows we are continually hampered by 
the singularly defective nature of the various records relating to 
the closing years of Crumwell’s administration. This holds good 
in particular with regard to the three Benedictine abbots who 
suffered in 1539. We are therefore frequently left to supply 
links by conjectures, but conjectures in which, from the broad 
facts of the case, and such documentary evidence as remains, 
there is sufficient assurance of being in the main correct. 

It was in the autumn that final steps began to be taken in 
regard to the monastery of Glastonbury and its venerable Abbot. 
Among Crumwell’s “ Remembrances” of things to do, or to 
speak to the king about, still extant in his own hand-writing, 


* Hallam, “ Constit. Hist.” i.72. f R.O.: Crum. Corr. xv. No. A 
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about the heginning of September this year occurs the following : 
“Item. For proceeding against the Abbots of Reading, Glaston 
and the other in their countries.” * From this it is clear that 
some time between the passing of the Act in April and September 
these abbots must have been sounded, and that compliance was 
not to be expected. By the sixteenth of this month Crumwell’s 
design had been communicated to his familiar Layton, and had 
elicited from him a reply in which he abjectly asks pardon for 
having praised the Abbot at the time of the visitation. “The 
Abbot of Glastonbury,” he adds, “ appeareth neither then nor now 
to have known God, nor his prince, nor any part of a good 
Christian man’s religion.” + ‘Three days later, on Friday, Sep- 
tember 19, the Royal Commissioners, Layton, Pollard, and 
Moyle, suddenly arrived at Glastoubury about ten o'clock in the 
morning. The Abbot had not been warned of their intended 
visit, and was then at his grange of Sharpham, about a mile 
from the monastery. Thither they hurried “ without delay,” and 
after telling him their purpose, at once examined him “ upon cer- 
tain articles, and for that his answer was not then to our purpose, 
we advised him to call to his remembrance that which he had 
forgotten, and so declare the truth.”t Then they at once took 
him back to the abbey, and when night came on proceeded to 
search the Abbot’s papers, and ransack his apartments “ for letters 
and books, and found in his study, secretly laid, as well a written 
book of arguments against the divorce of the King’s Majesty and 
the Lady Dowager, which we take to be a great matter, as also 
divers pardons, copies of bulls, and the counterfeit life of Thomas 
Becket in print; but we could not find any letter that was 
material.” 

Furnished with these pieces of evidence as to the tendency of 
Whiting’s opinions, the inquisitors proceeded further to examine 
him concerning the “articles we received from your lordship” 
(Crumwell). In his answers appeared, they considered, “ his 
ankered and traitorous mind against the king’s majesty and his 
succession.” To these replies he signed his name, “and so with as 
fair words as” they could, “ being but a very weak man and 
sickly,” forthwith sent him up to London to the Tower, that 
Crumwell might examine him again.” 

The rest of the letter is significant of the purpose they knew 
their master would regard as most important : 


As yet we have neither discharged servant nor monk; but now, the 


* B. Mus. Coll. MS. Titus, B. i. f. 446 a. 

+ ‘The whole of this account is from the letter of the Commissioners to 
Crumwell, in Wright, p. 255. 

t R.O,: Crum. Corr, xx. 14; Ellis, 3rd series, iii. 
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Abbot being gone, we will, with as much celerity as we may, proceed 
to the dispatching of them. We have in money £300 and above; 
but the certainty of plate and other stuff there as yet we know not, 
for we have not had opportunity for the same; whereof we shall 
ascertain your lordship so shortly as we may. This is also to adver- 
tise your lordship that we have found a fair chalice of gold, and divers 
other parcels of plate, which the Abbot had hid secretly from all 
such commissioners as have been there in times past; and as yet he 
knoweth not that we have found the same; whereby we think that he 
thought to make his hand by his untruth to his King’s Majesty. 


A week later, on September 28,* they again write to Crumwell 
that they “have daily found and tried out both money and 
plate,” hidden in secret places in the abbey, and conveyed for 
safety to the country. They could not tell him how much they 
had so far discovered, but it was sufficient they thought, to have 
“begun a new abbey,” and they conclude by asking what the 
king will have done in respect to the two monks who were the 
treasurers of the church, and the two lay clerks of the sacristy, 
who were chiefly to be held responsible in the matter. 

On the 2nd October the inquisitors write again to their 
master to say that they have come to the knowledge of “ divers 
and sundry treasons”” committed by Abbot Whiting, “ the cer- 
tainty whereof shall appear unto your lordship in a book herein 
enclosed, with the accusers’ names put to the same, which we 
think to be very high and rank treasons.””? The original letter, 
preserved in the Record Office, clearly shows by the creases in the 
soiled yellow paper that some small book or folded papers have 
been enclosed. Whatever it was, it is no longer forthcoming, 
and, as far as can be ascertained, is lost or destroyed. Just at the 
critical moment we are deprived, therefore, of the most interesting 
sources of information. In view, however, of the common suffer- 
ings of these abbots, who were dealt with together, their common 
cause, the common fate which befell them, and the common cause 
assigned by contemporary writers for their death—viz., their 
attainder “of high treason for denying the king to be supreme 
head of the Church,” as Hall, the contemporary London lawyer, 
phrases it, there can be little doubt that these depositions were 
much of the same nature as those made against Thomas Marshall, 
Abboi of Colchester. The following is only a sample of these 
depositions; they were made on November 4, 1539, at the very 
time the inquiries were being made about Abbot Whiting. 
Both abbots were then in the Tower together. The deponents 
declare :+ 


The abbot was divers times commoning and reasoning against the 


* Wright, p. 257. t R.O. State Papers, v. 207. 
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King’s Majesty's supremacy and such ordinances as were past by Act 
of the Parliament concerning the extinguishing of the Bp. of Rome's 
usurped authority ; saying the whole authority was given by Christ 
unto Peter and to his successor the Bishop of Rome to bind and to 
lose, to grant pardons for sin, and to be Chief and Supreme Head of the 
Church, throughout all Christian realms, immediately next under Christ. 
And that it was against God's commandment and his laws that any 
temporal prince should be head of the Church, And also, he said, 
that the King’s Highness had evil counsel that moved him to take on 
and to be chief head of the Church of England, and to pull down these 
houses of religion which were founded by his Grace’s progenitors, and 
many noble men, for the service and honour of God, the commonwealth 
and relief of poor folks. And that the same was both against God’s 
law and man’s law. 


Whilst Layton and his fellows were rummaging at Glaston- 
bury, Abbot Whiting was safely lodged in the Tower of London. 
There he was subjected to searching examinations. A note in 
Crumwell’s own hand, entered in his Remembrances,” says : 
“Item. Certain persons to be sent to the Tower for the further 
examination of the Abbot of Glaston.” * 

At this time it was supposed that Parliament, which ought to 
have met on November 1 of this year, would be called upon to 
consider the charges against the Abbot. At least Marillac, the 
French Ainbassador, who shows that he was always well informed 
on public matters, writes to his master that this is to be done. 
Even when the assembly was delayed till the arrival of the King’s 
new wife, Ann of Cleves, he repeats that the decision of Whiting’s 
case will now be delayed. He adds that “they have found a 
manuscript in favour of Queen Catherine, and against the mar- 
riage of Queen Anne, who was afterwards beheaded,” which is 
objected against the Abbot.t Poor Catherine had been at rest 
in her grave for four years, and her rival in the affections of 
Henry had died on the scaffold nearly as many years before 
Layton and his fellow-inquisitors found the written book of 
arguments in Whiting’s study, and “took it to be a great 
matter ” against him. It is hardly likely that, even if more 
loyal to Catherine's memory than there is any possible reason to 
suppose, he would stick at a point where More and Fisher could 
yield and would not give in to the succession. But as in their 
case, it was the thorny questions which surrounded the divorce, 
the subject all perilous of “treason,” which brought him at last, 
as it brought them first, to the crown of martyrdom. 

It is more than strange that the ordinary procedure was in this 


* B. Mus. Coll. MS. Titus, B. i. f. 441 a. 
t *Inventaire Analytique,” wt sup. No. 161. 
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case never carried out. According to all law, Whiting and the: 


abbots of Reading and Colchester should have been arraigned. 
for treason before Parliament, as they were members of the House 
of Peers, but no such “ bill of attainder” was ever presented, 
and in fact the execution had taken place before the Parliament 
came together. 

The truth is, that Whiting and the other abbots were con- 
demned to death as the result of the secret inquisitions in the 
Tower. Crumwell, acting as “ prosecutor, judye, and jury,” * had 
arranged for their execution before they lett their prison. What 
happened in the case of Whiting at Wells, and with Cook at 
Reading, was a ghastly mockery of justice, enacted merely to 
cover the illegal and iniquitous proceedings which had condemned 
them untried. ‘This Crumwell has written down with his own 
hand. He notes in his ‘‘ Remembrances ” : f ' 


“Item. Counsellors to give evidence against the Abbot of Glaston, 
Richard Pollard, Lewis Forstell, and Thomas Moyle.” “Item. ‘T'o see 
that the evidence be well sorted and the indictments well drawn 
against the said abbots and their accomplices.” ‘Item. How the 
King’s learned Counsel shali be with me all this day,t for the full 


* Froude, Hist. iii. p. 482. + Ut sup. ff. 441 a and 4, 

t In curious concord with the care of Crumwell in devoting the whole 
of one of his precious days to the final settlement of the indictment 
against the abbots, is the solicitude of his panegyrist Burnet (from 
whom, be it said, in fact though unwittingly, even Catholics have derived 
their ideas of so many men and events of the Reformation period) to 
“* discover the impudence of Sanders” in his relation in the matter of 
the abbots’ suffering for denying the King’s supremacy, and to prove 
that they did not. It would take up too much space here to repose the 
mingled “‘impudence ” and fraud of his own account of the matter. It 
may suffice to quote Collier on this puint: “ What the particulars were 
(of the abbots’ attainder) our learned Church historian (Burnet) confesses 
“he can’t tell; for the record of their attainders is lost.’ But, as he 
goes on, ‘Some of our own writers (Hall, Grafton) deserve a severe 
censure, who write it was for denying, &c., the King’s supremacy. 
Whereas if they had not undertaken to write the history without any 
information at all, they must have seen that the whole clergy, and 
especially the abbots, had over and over again acknowledged the King’s 
supremacy.’ But how does it appear our historians are mistaken? Has 
this gentleman seen the Abbot of Colchester’s indictment or perused his 
record of attainder? He confesses no. How then is his censure made 
good? He offers no argument beyond conjecture. He concludes the 
Abbot of Colchester had formerly acknowledged the King’s supremacy, 
and from thence infers he could not suffer now for denying it. But do 
not people’s opinions alter sometimes, and conscience and courage im- 
prove? Did not Bishop Fisher and Cardinal Pool, at least as this author 
represents them, acknowledge the King’s supremacy at first? and yet 
*tis certain they afterwards showed themselves of another mind to a very 
remarkable degree... . . Farther, does not himself tell us that many of 
the Carthusians were executed for their open denying the King’s supre- 
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conclusion of the indictments; ” and then, to sum up all: “Item. The 
Abbot of Glaston to be fried at Glaston, and also executed there.” 


But amidst these cares Crumwell never forgot the King’s busi- 
ness, the “great matter,” the end which this iniquity was to 
compass. With the prize now fairly within his grasp, he notes: 


‘The plate of Glastonbury, 11,000 ounces and over, besides golden. 
The furniture of the house of Glaston. In ready money from Glaston, 
£1,100 and over. The rich copes from Glaston. The whole year’s 
revenue of Glaston. The debts to Glaston, £2,000 and above.” * 


Layton has borne witness to the state of spirituals in Glaston- 
bury; Crumweli gives final testimony to the Abbot’s good 
administration of temporals. The house by this time had, 
according to Crumwell’s construction, come to the King’s High- 
ness by attainder of treason. It remained now to inaugurate 
the line of policy on which Elizabeth improved later, and after, 
in the secret tribunal of the Tower condemning him without trial 
for cause of conscience in a sentence that involved forfeiture of 
life and goods, to put him to death, if Sir John Russell is to be 
believed, for common felony, the “robbing of Glastonbury 
Church.” For the moment it is difficult to be serious in such 
case. 

The circumstances of Whiting’s last journey homeward must 
now betold. It is difficult to credit many of the oft-repeated 
statements in the second and subsequent editions of Sander’s 
“Schism.” t+ They seem to be of a traditionary character, to 


macy [which it may be added they had previously admitted], and why 
then might not some of the abbots have the same belief and fortitude 
with others of their fraternity P” (“ Eccl. Hist.” ii. 173). Hence, counter to 
Burnet’s method of making Abbot Whiting suffer for “burglary” and 
imaginary treasonable connection with the Pilgrimage of Grace, he has 
no scruple flatly to assert ‘neither bribery nor terror nor any other 
dishonourable motives could prevail” with the abbots of Colchester, 
Reading, and Glastonbury. “'l'o reach them, therefore, another way, the 
oath of supremacy, was offered them, and upon their refusal they were 
condemned for high treason” (p. 164). Nothing need be added to the 
words of this high-minded Protestant historian reflecting on the baseless 
assertions of the so-called historian of the Reformation period. 

* Ibid, f. 446 a. 

+ The original edition of Sander simply says that the three abbots 
and the two priests, Rugg and Onion, “ob negatam Henrici pontificiam 
potestatem martyrii coronam adepti sunt.” In the second and later 
editions this is cut out, quite another reason is assigned for their death, 
and the long legendary narrative about Whiting is, without any warning 
that the account is not that of Sander, inserted in the text. Le Grand 
(“ Defence,” iii. p. 210) says he has himself copied a MS. account of 
Whiting from which he believed the editor of Sander drew his facts. He 
adds that the MS. is of undoubted authority. 
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embody the gossip of the countryside current half a century 
later; in some points running near enough to the truth, in others 
partaking of legend; such as the sensational scene, wanting 
alike in sense and probability, in the hall of the palace on the 
Abbot’s arrival at Wells; the assembly prepared to receive him, 
his proceeding to take the place of honour among the first, the 
unexpected summons to stand down and answer to the charge of 
treasun, the old man’s wondering inquiry what this meant, the 
whispered assurance that it was all a matter of form to strike 
terror—into whom or wherefore the story does not tell. 

If it is hard to believe that Henry and Crumwell could amuse 
themselves by ordering the enactment of such a farce, it is more 
difficult still to conceive of Whiting as the unsuspected victim of 
it. As we have seen under Crumwell’s hand, his fate was already 
settled before he left the Tower. In the interrogatories, prelimi- 
nary but decisive, he had there undergone, the Abbot had come 
face to face with the bare duty imposed on him by conscience 
at last. He must himself have known to what end the way 
through the Tower had led, from the time of More and Fisher to 
his own hour, those who had no other satisfaction to give the 
King than that which he could offer. It is not impossible, 
however, that hopes may have been held out to him that in his 
extreme old age and weakness of body he might be spared 
extremities ; this supposition seems to be countenanced by the 
account given below. Is the suggestion too horrible that Henry 
may have remembered Wolsey’s end,* and have reflected that the 
death of the Abbot in similar circumstances, before the last 
penalty was paid to his law, would render useless the pains taken 
to make a terrible example. It is probable that the following 
passage, hitherto apparently unnoticed, from an unknown writer, 
represents much more accurately the real facts of the case, than 
the pseudo-dramatic presentment of the editor of Sander : 


Mr. Whiting, Abbot of Glastonbury, going homewards from London, 
had ore Pollard appointed to wait upon him, who was an especial 
favourer of Crumwell, whom the Abbot neither desired to accompany 
him, neither yet dared to refuse him. At the next bait, when the 
Abbot went to wash, he desired Mr. Pollard to come wash with him, 
who by no means would be entreated thereunto. ‘The Abbot seeing 
such civility mistrusted, so much the more such courtesy was not void 
of some subtility and said unto him: “Mr. Pollard if you be to me a 
companion, I pray you wash with me and sit down ; but if you be my 
keeper and I your prisoner, tell me plainly, that I may prepare my 


* Wolsey died in the end of fright. Dr. Brewer writes : “ His despon- 
dency and waning health anticipated the sword of the executioner, and 
disappointed the malice of his enemies.” (Introd. Cal. Letters and 
Papers, vol. iv. p. 613.) 
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mind to go to another room better fitting my fortunes. And if you 
be neither, I shall be content to ride without your company.” Where- 
upon Pollard protested that he did forbear to do what the Abbot 
desired him only in respect of the reverence he bore his age 
and virtues, and that he was appointed by those in authority to bear 
him company of worship’s sake, and therefore might not forsake him 
till he did see him safe at Glastonbury. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Abbot doubted somewhat, and told 
one (Thomas) Horne, whom he had brought up from a child, that he 
misdoubted somewhat but that Judas having betrayed his master, 
and yet though he were both privy and plotter of his master’s fall, yet 
did he sweare most intolerably he knew of no harm towards him, 
neither should any be done to him as long as he was in his company ; 
wishing besides that the devil might have him if he were otherwise 
than he told him. But before he came to Glastonbury, Horne forsook, 
and joined himself unto his enemies.” * 


Some two months after the venerable Abbot had been conveyed 
to London, he was brought back on his homeward journey. He 
reached Wells on November 14, where there awaited him (Russell 
is warranty for the fact) “as worshipful a jury as was charged 
here these many years. And there was never seen in these parts 
so great an appearance as were here at this present time, and 
never better willing to serve the King.”t Besides the care taken 
over the indictments, care had been evidently bestowed to make 
all secure on the spot. The duty of the jury at Wells was marked 
out in their charge; they might refuse to take the part assigned to 
them at their peril. No words are wasted over the sentence. 
Russell in his report to Crumwell does not so much as even 
mention it: “The Abbot of Glastonbury was arraigned, and the 
next day put to execution, with two other of his monks, for the 
robbing of Glastonbury chureb.”t 

On this “next day” (November 15, 1539) the aged Abbot 
was taken in his horse litter to Glastonbury.§ _ In his case there 


* Sloane MS. 2495, in British Museum. It is an early-seventeenth- 
century Life of Henry VIII. It gives some particulars which agree with 
those given by Le Grand about Whiting, and may perhaps be taken from 
the same source. + Russell to Crumwell: Wright, p. 260. 

¢ Hearne the antiquary stated of Whiting that “to reach him the 
ath was offered to him at Wells,” and that refusing it, he had the 
“courage to maintain his conscience and run_ the last extremity’ 
(Hist. of Glast. p. 50). These are the words of Collier, ii. p. 164. The 
“ offering” the oath at Wells is probably a misunderstanding on the part 
of Hearne. ‘ 

The editor of Sander, consistent throughout, writes: “Glasconiam 
dimissus est, nihil minus tamen cogitans quam tam celerem sibi vite 
exitum.” A priest approaches to hear his confession; he prays to be 
spared for a day or two to prepare for death, and to be allowed to say 
good-bye to his monks; he sheds tears, &c. In preference to this narra- 
tive, which savours, like the rest, of the improbable, the report of Pollard 
is here followed. 
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was no mercy, no pity. The venerable man, who in a long life 
had passed through obedience and through honours alike blame- 
less, now bowed under the weight of eighty years, was tied on a 
hurdle like a common felon. Thus he made his last journey ; 
over the stones the horses rudely dragged the Abbot of Glaston- 
bury through the streets of the town which had owned him for 
its lord, past the abbey gateway, to the top of the round hill, to 
the foot of its ancient tower. In his last moments he was 
deprived, it seems probable, of the consolation he might have 
derived from a farewell of the two of his spiritual sons who 
were the companions of his sentence—John Thorn and Roger 
James,* 

On the summit of the Tor, overlooking the town of Glaston- 
bury, in full view of the towers and gabled roofs of his beloved 
monastery, the worthy pastor of a house that, among all others 
in England, had been the home of saints, Abbot Whiting, in 
the chill of that bleak November morning, kneeled beneath the 
gallows waiting his final struggle for the crown of martyrdom. 
Even then he was not allowed to die in peace. There, with all 
the ghastly apparatus around—the gallows, the boiling cauldron, 
the butcher’s table, and the knife, Pollard pestered him yet once 
more with “ divers articles and interrogatories ;” “ but he could 
accuse no man but himself on any offence against the King’s 
Highness, nor he would confess no more gold nor silver nor 
any other thing more than he did before your lordship in the 
Tower.” Then “he asked God mercy and the King for his great 
offences towards his Highness.” And thereupon took his death 
very patiently, and his head and body bestowed in like manner 
as I certified your lordship in my last letter.” 

The executioner did his work, the body of the venerable Abbot 
was speedily cut down and quartered, and the head cut off. 


“One quarter standeth at Wells [writes Russell on the following day, 
November 16], another at Bath, and at Ilchester and Bridgwater the 
rest; and his head upon the abbey gate at Glaston”—an example, as 
a scribbler in Henry’s service has put it, “of the rewards and ends of 
traitors, whereby subjects and servants might learn to know their 
faithful obedience unto their most dread sovereign lord the King’s 


Highness,” 


* Dr. F. G. Lee (“ Hist. Sketches,” and Append. v. p. 419) says: 
“From a MS. in the handwriting of the late Mr. Sharon Turner it 
appears that, in looking over certain transcripts from the family collec- 
tions of the house of Russell, he found the draft of a letter trom Sir 
J. Russell to Crumwell, in which the former admits that the Abbot was 
intentionally executed alone, so as to prevent his receiving any sympathy 
or aid from his two spiritual sons in the Order, who were executed on the 
same day, and because of his stubbornness and obstinacy.” 


+ Wright, p. 261. 
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An example, too, of the salutary fear, even in the direst human 
case, of Him who has power to destroy not only the body but 
the soul, for in itself Abbot Whiting’s death was an example of 
the fear of God. 


Before closing this article it is necessary to return to the 
cause for which the abbot suffered. The absence of docu- 
mentary evidence has been already adverted to. It is probable 
that the whole case was from the beginning wrapped in obscurity 
of set purpose. Marillac, writing to the King of France a fort- 
night after the execution, says that Abbot Whiting “ was attainted 
of the crime of high treason,” but adds that he “ has been unable 
to find out any particulars.” A little later he hears it is for 
“ taking the treasures of his church.” The account of Burnet, 
writing nearly a century and a half later, unquestionably repre- 
sents what Crumwell and the King wisbed should be believed— 
that he was guilty of “ burglary and treason,” without too nice 
distinction or inquiry how or why. A letter, written from London 
to Henry Bullenger in February 1540, states that ‘‘ three of the 
most wealthy abbots were led to execution a little before Christmas 
for having joined in a conspiracy to restore the Pope.”* Another 
letter to the same says that they ‘had conspired in different 
ways for the restoration of popery.”t The continuation of 
Fabyan’s Chronicle in the edition of 1542 says: “In November 
were the abbots of Reading, Glastonbury, and Colchester attainted 
of high treason, and like traitors put to death.” Hall, who was 
a lawyer living in London at this time, says that the Abbot of 
Reading and his companions were attainted of high treason for 
denying the King to be supreme head of the Church, “and the 
Abbot of Glastonbury was likewise attainted and hanged for the 
same case and other great treasons.”’ t 

Stowe, both in his “Summarie” (1565) and “Chronicles ” 
(1580),§ Grafton, and Holmsted, contemporaries, agree that 
Whiting was put to death for denying the royal supremacy. 
To these may be added Sander (Lewis Trans. p. 144), who was a 
boy at Winchester School, about fourteen years of age, at the 
time. 


* Parker Society. Original Letter, i. p. 316. t+ Ibid. p. 614. 

tf Ed. 1548. The first edition (1542) could not be consulted. There is 
no copy in the British Museum. 

§ Stowe says the three abbots “ were attainted of treason, and put to 
death.” Grafton’s “ Abridgment ’ has the same words in the editions of 
1563 and 1564. In later editions the passage is omitted. Languet’s 
Chronicle, continued by Cooper (1549), has the same. Harpsfield, “ Bre- 
viate Chron.” (Coll. MS. Vit. c. ix. autograph) has its only entry in 1539: 

“‘ Redingius—Castoniensis (sic) et Colcestrenses Abbates passi.” 
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In all respects the most curious and authentic piece of evidence 
on the point is a hitherto unnoticed paper at the Record Office,* 
which has somehow escaped destruction. It is apparently a draft 
sermon, then the common mode of instructing the people how 
they were to think of the King’s doings, and of those whom he 
ruined or slew. From its present resting-place it may very well be 
a draft submitted for Cranmer’s preliminary approval. The subject 
is precisely the execution of the three abbots of Glastonbury, 
Reading, and Colchester. The style is in turn truculent, ribald, 
ferocious: narrative there is none; a knowledge of facts is assumed. 
There is the studied care, again, to assert nothing definitely. A 
confederacy, a plotting on behalf of the Pope is hinted at, com- 
plicity with “ Reynold Pool,” “ the right servant of Antichrist ;” 
and it exclaims: “Could not our English abbots be contented with 
forked caps, but must look after Romish cardinal hats also?” 
Sparing, however, as the document may be in definite statements 
(written within a month or so of the events), it is invaluable as 
evidence of the real cause of the execution of the three abbots. 
Coming to curse them, the writer unwittingly has remained to 
bless. In loading their memory with scurrilous epithets, he 
dubs them “valiant Romish knights ;” their monasteries were 
“ Romish cormorants’ cabins” filled with the “false packing of 
Popery.” These abbots were so true to the See Apostolic, so true 
I say unto that of Rome, and so false unto their sovereign, they 
called always the King’s Grace, in the face of the peeple, Master, 
but they thought nothing less than that; but whomsoever they 
called Master they served the Bishop of Rome, as did right well 
appear both by their own words and their own deeds. Their 
treason was a “spiritual treason.” ‘ What treason hath been 
stirring this twelve years but they have had their share in it ? 
and yet how long it was or that it came to light.” And of Abbot 
Whiting in particular: “Had they any other cause but that the 
King’s Grace was too good unto them? For had not John* 
Whiting, that was Abbot of Glastonbury, trow ye, great 
cause, all things considered, to play so traitorous a part as he 
hath played, whom the King’s Highness made of a vile beggarly 
monkish merchant, governor and ruler of seven thousand marks 
by the year? Trow ye this was not a good pot of wine? Was not 
this a fair almose at one man’s door? Such a gift had been worth 
grammercy to many a man. But John Whiting having always 
a more desirous eye to treason than to truth, careless, laid apart 


* R.O. State Papers, 1539, on. 

+ The Abbot’s name was Richard as we have seen, but with religious 
the names are a constant difficulty. They are called by their baptismal, 
religious surname, or often the name of the place from which they came. 
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both God’s goodness and the King’s, and stuck hard by the 
Bishop of Rome and the Abbot of Reading in the quarrel of the 
Romish Church. Alas! what stony heart had Whiting 
to he so unkind to so loving and beneficent a prince, and so false 
a traitor to Henry VIIL., king of his native country, and so true, 
I say, to that Cormorant of Rome.” 

Once again in reference to all three abbots: “Is it not to be 
thought, trow ye, that forasmuch as these trusty traitors have so 
valiantly jeopardied a joint for the Bishop of Rome’s sake, that 
his Holiness will after their hanging canvass them, canonise 
them, I would say, for their labours and pains. It is not to be 
doubted but his Holiness will look upon their pains as upon 
Thomas Becket's, seeing it is for like matter.” 


May God grant this may be a true prophecy ! 


Francis Aipan GASsQueET. 


Art. VI—PIUS VII. AT SAVONA. 


Le Pape Pie VII. & Savone, daprés les minutes des lettres 
inédites du Général Berthier au Prince Borghese, et d’aprés 
les Mémoires inédits de M. de Lebzeliern, conseiller d’am- 
bassade autrichien. Par H. Cuorarp, doyen de la faculté de 
lettres de Clermont. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1887. 


OWARDS the end of the year 1884 an interesting manu- 
script was discovered at Lyons. On examination it proved 

to be the minutes of a series of letters from General Berthier, the 
gaoler of Pius VII. at Savona, to Prince Borghese, the governor 
of Piedmont. M. Chotard, Dean of the Faculty of Letters at 
Clermont, made a careful study of it, and published the result of 
his labours in a paper contributed to the “ Bulletin de l’Académie 
de Clermont.” In the course of this article he spoke of the 
mysterious mission of M.de Lebzeltern to Savona, on which 
Berthier’s minutes threw very little light. One of M. Chotard’s 
readers, however, drew his attention to the fact that M. de 
Lebzeltern’s daughter was in possession of her father’s unpublished 
memoirs, and that in these a full account of the mission was 
given. M. Chotard obtained the memoirs, and found that they 
contained exactly what he had been seeking. His first idea was 
to publish them, but permission was refused. He was, however, 
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allowed to make extracts, and these he gave to the world ina 
second article. The two articles were afterwards woven together 
to form the volume named at the head of the present paper. 

The restoration of the Catholic religion in France was one of 
the earliest acts of Napoleon as First Consul. He saw clearly 
that his vast schemes could not be realized unless he identified 
himself with the past as well as with the future, and united the 
principle of order with the principle of progress. Hitherto 
Religion and the Revolution had been in conflict, and chaos had 
been the result of their struggle. The man who should yoke 
them both to his car would be a mightier ruler than the world 
had ever seen. The restoration was no penitent prodigal’s return, 
but the demand of a conqueror for the hand of a vanquished 
queen. The Concordat, the offspring of their alliance, reproduced 
the features of its ill-matched parents. The coronation ceremony, 
too, was its fitting symbol. The place was the venerable cathedral 
of Notre Dame ; the celebrant was the successor of St. Peter ; yet 
the act was the consecration of the overthrow of the ancient 
monarchy. Such a union could not be lasting. Brought about 
by fear, it was dissolved by violence. After the peace of Tilsit 
in 1806, Napoleon decreed that the ports of Europe should be 
closed against the English. Pius VII. dared to disobey. No 
emperor, he said, had any authority over Rome: the capital of 
the Christian world must be open to every nation. Napoleon 
insisted, but the Pope remained firm, and even threatened. Then 
were written those famous words: “ What does Pius VII. mean 
by denouncing me to Christendom? Will he put my dominions 
under an interdict? Will he excommunicate me? Does he 
think that the arms will drop from the hands of my soldiers ?” 
Early in 1808 the French troops occupied the Holy City, and 
soon afterwards the Papal States were formally united to the 
French Empire. On June 10, 1809, the imperial decree was 
proclaimed in Rome. This act was speedily followed by the 
publication of the Bull Quam memoranda illa die, excommuni- 
cating Napoleon. On the night of July 5,the Holy Father was 
forcibly removed from the Quirinal, and hurried off to Grenoble. 
Thence he passed through Valence, Avignon, and Nice, and finally 
reached Savona on August 16, where he remained until July 
19,1812. The prefect of Montenotte was at first appointed to 
take charge of him, but on September 27 was superseded by 
General Berthier. 

Long afterwards, when Napoleon was himself a captive, he 
drew a picture of a model gaoler: 


A man, to be fitted for the situation of governor [of St. Helena], 
ought to be a person of great politeness, and at the same time of great 
firuness—one who could gloss over a refusal, and lessen the miseries 
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of the déetenus, instead of eterrally putting them in mind that they 
were considered as prisoners.* 


It is but fair to state that the man whom he chose to keep 
watch over Pius VII. exactly answered to this description. 
Berthier was the brother of the Prince of Wagram, Napoleon’s 
chief of the staff. He was emphaticaily a gentleman. His 
naturally pleasing manners had been cultivated by residence at 
Court, and a military training had fitted him to obey and to 
command. He carried out to the letter the rigorous orders of 
his master, and yet carefully avoided giving offence to his captive. 
M. Chotard, however, does not sufficiently notice that the 
patience of Pius, rather than the kindness of Berthier, was the 
cause of their good understanding. Berthier was not, indeed, a 
Sir Hudson Lowe, but the saintly pontiff was a far easier charge 
than the fallen emperor. In selecting Savona, Napoleon had 
written: “Il y avait du reste une assez grande maison.” This 
was the episcopal palace. Here Pius VII. was to be lodged and 
provided with every comfort compatible with strict supervision. 
But these intentions were by no means carried out. The apart- 
ments allotted to the Pope had long been untenanted, and 
contained only a littlelumber. The intendant, M. de Salmatoris, 
whether from absence of orders or want of goodwill, never 
provided what was wanted. Some furniture was borrowed from 
the bishop and the inhabitants of the town, but was never 
returned. The Holy Father really occupied only one room, 
where he slept and worked. His few attendants were badly 
lodged in the garrets. When winter came on, the captives 
suffered much from the cold. The windows had no shutters, 
and did not fasten tight; there were no carpets on the inlaid 
and tiled floors. Long negotiations were needed to procure 
some additional bed-covering. Even the chapel shared in the 
general squalor. There was, indeed, a great display of state as 
far as the number of attendants was concerned, but the altar was 
bare, the linen in tatters, the furniture worn out, and the supply 
of candles scanty. Berthier sometimes tried to mend matters, 
but his efforts were not successful. He is certainly to be blamed 
for not insisting on obedience to his orders. 


* “Napoleon in Exile; or, a Voice from St. Helena.” By Barry E. 
O’Meara, vol. i. p. 89. I quote from this work to show what poetical 
justice was meted out to Napoleon for his treatment of Pius VII. Even 
the minute details will, I believe, be not without interest. They are like 
the “ undesigned coincidences ” which so forcibly prove the genuineness of 
the Sacred Writings. 

+ Ina letter to Sir Hudson Lowe, Count Bertrand says: “You told 
me, sir, that the Emperor’s room was altogether too small, that Long- 
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No cardinal was permitted to accompany the Holy Father to 
Savona. Pacca, his faithful Secretary of State, had indeed been 
arrested with him, and had accompanied him as far as Grenoble ; 
but there they had been parted. The only ecclesiastic who 
shared his captivity was his High Steward, Mgr. Doria. This pre- 
late proved very successful in eluding the vigilance of the guard. 
Berthier suspected him, and watched him closely, but the wily 
Italian could never be detected. Pius himself, though he 
made use of him, never had any trust in him. Another member 
of his household, Porta, the doctor, was also useful in introducing 
secret letters, and was, moreover, the Pope’s confidential secre- 
tary. Berthier tells us very little about the Bishop of Savona. 
Both the Holy Father and the General showed great reserve in 
their dealings with him. In truth, his position was a very diffi- 
cult one. M. Chotard says that he showed himself a worthy son 
of Pius and a worthy subject of Napoleon, and that he faith- 
fully rendered to Czesar the things that were Ceesar’s, and to God 
the things that were God’s ; but we must confess that his conduct 
oftener reminds us that no man can serve two masters. 

The daily life of the captive Pontiff presented little variety. 
He rose early, and said Mass, at which the General and his 
officers assisted. After Mass those who had been present were 
permitted to kiss his foot. During this ceremony careful watch 
was kept to prevent the presentation of any letter or petition. 
The morning was spent in reading and writing. His dinner was 
substantial, as he enjoyed good health and had a good appetite, 
in spite of his captivity and advanced age. After dinner he 
walked in the garden, and gave his blessing to the townspeople 
from the balcony of the palace. In the evening he took another 
walk, and again bestowed his blessing. His supper was light, 
and his labours were often prolonged far into the night. He was 
not forbidden to leave the precincts of the palace, but had he 
done so, he would have been strictly guarded, and consequently, 
to avoid this humiliation, he preferred not to go out. It was no 
doubt very wearisome to have to pace up and down the same 


wood House was altogether bad. . . . . If the house where he is be incon- 
venient, why has he been left there for these two years?” “The quantity 
of wood and coals allowed not being nearly sufficient, Count Montholon 
desired me to represent to the Governor,” &c. &c. tis Excellency said 
that he “ did not see any necessity for so “— fires, and that he did not 
like to humour any person’s whims.” “The Governor’s proposals,” 


Napoleon said, “are all a delusion. Nothing advances since he came. 
Look there ”—pointing to the window—“ I was obliged to order a pair of 
sheets to be put up as curtains, as the others were so dirty I could not 
approach them, and none could be obtained to replace them.” (“ Napoleon 
in Exile,” vol. ii. 475, 31, 175; i. 74.) 
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walks, surrounded by high walls, but unless he took exercise his 
limbs became swollen.* 

- On Sunday evenings a reception was held, to which the Bishop 
and his canons, the General, the prefect, and the mayor were 
invited. At these réunions all appearance of restraint was 
avoided ; the conversation was lively and agreeable, so that all 
parties looked forward to them with interest. No opportunity, 
however, was given for holding communication with the outer 
world. All letters addressed to the Holy Father were opened 
and read by Berthier, and only those were given which contained 
no information of importance—all others were forwarded to 
Prince Borghese at Turin. Once or twice the Moniteur was 
sent to the Pope, and then only because it contained something 
which Napoleon wished him to see.t 

The greatest rigour was exercised in the admission of visitors. 
Not only Frenchmen and Italians, but even strangers with recom- 
mendations from their ambassadors, found difficulty in obtaining 
permission to go to Savena. And even when they arrived there 
they had to undergo an examination by Berthier, who allowed 
no one to see the Holy Father without an authorization from 
Prince Borghese. Thus, the venerable Bishop of Lodi, who was 
anxious to look upon “the Father of Christians” once more 
before he died, could not obtain admission until after a long delay. 
It was not till after ten months’ captivity that the Pope could 
receive Cardinal Spina, whom he loved, and then only in the 
company of Cardinal Cazelli, whom he suspected. But in spite 
of every precaution it was plain to Berthier that his captive was 
well supplied with information from without. His keen eye 
detected the changes in the Pope’s demeanour according as the 
news was favourable or otherwise, and whenever he himself com- 
municated any news he found that he had been anticipated. 

What was to be done? No blame attached tothe Holy Father: 
he had never undertaken not to receive any forbidden messages. 


*“ Saw Napoleon. .... Ankles and legs a little swelled. Great want of 
sleep at night. Explained to me several reasons which convinced me 
that Corvisart had been right in prescribing to him exercise on horse- 
back, which I strongly recommended myself, and in as forcible a manner 
as possible. Napoleon replied that, under the present restrictions, liable 
to be insulted by a sentinel if he budged off the road, he could never stir 
out, neither did he think that I myself, or any other Englishman placed 
in my situation, would avaii himseif of the privilege to ride, fettered with 
such restrictions.” (‘‘ Napoleon in Exile,” i. 223.) 

+“ A proclamation was issued yesterday by Sir Hudson Lowe, prohibit- 
ing ‘any person from receiving or being the bearer of any letters or com- 
munications from General Bonaparte, the officers of his suite, his followers 
or servants of any description, or to deliver any to them, under pain of 
being arrested immediately, and dealt with accordingly ’” (Ibid. i. p. 48). 
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Berthier’s letters are full of regrets on this subject. He was 
most anxious to carry out the Emperor's orders, and at the same 
time he was full of respect and veneration for Pius. His days 
became miserable : his sleep was troubled ; he was ever in a state 
of perplexity as to whether he had been too strict or too indul- 
gent. Apart, however, from endeavouring to communicate with 
the outer world, the Pope gave little trouble. He seldom com- 
plained. He recognized the difficulty of Berthier’s position, and 
he felt that a change of gaolers would only make matters worse. 
On some occasions, however, he protested strongly against Napo- 
jieon’s conduct. When Mer. Gregori, the Vicar of Kome, was 
arrested,the Holy Father told the General that “a mean advantage 
had been taken of his (the Pope’s) calmness; he had been tossed 
about for the last five years ; a salve had been applied, not to heal, 
but to hide the wound. Never had there been an instance of 
such violence in Rome; the bureaux and papers of the Holy See 
had never before been touched ; those papers did not belong even 
to the Church, but to the Pope, who was its head ; for himself, he 
was old and had little time to live; but a mean advantage was 
taken of his patience and it was useless thenceforth to try to 
palliate matters to him; he had waited for five years, and for 
five years he had been in prison and in chains; nevertiseless, he 
had remained calm and tranquil, and had not shown any public 
sign of irritation, or sought pity for his fate. He had never taken 
any decision without reflection; . . . but now his patience was at 
an end ; he had lost all hope; submission had become useless, and 
perhaps injurious to the Church; he had made up his mind, and 
history would defend him” (Letter of Feb. 4, 1810). He followed 
the course of the Austrian war with great interest, and scarcely 
concealed his desire for the defeat of France. Nevertheless, 
he ordered the Te Dewm to be sung on Dec. 2, 1809, for the 
peace, and also for the anniversary of Napoleon's coronation. 
The Austrian marriage was a great blow to him. Austria was 
his only hope, and henceforth she was to be in permanent 
alliance with his captor. He was indignant that no application 
was made to him to declare the invalidity of the civil marriage 
with Josephine. However, some days after the celebration of 
the ceremony he declared that he was glad that it had taken 
place.* 


* There is some difficulty here. It is not easy to reconcile Berthier’s 
account of the Holy Father’s opinion with the following: * On the eve of 
the coronation, Pius VII. received a curious and touching visit from 
Josephine. . . . The Church had never blessed her union with Napoleon, 
and whatever Catholic instincts she had combined to make her feel what 
a false position she would occupy on the morrow..... The anger of 
Napoleon was obliged to yield to the determination of Pius... . During 
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But the affairs of the Church naturally aroused his greatest 
interest. On December 10 a deputation of the Corps Législatif 
had an audience to congratulate the Emperor. The president, 
in course of his address, remarked: “ Religion will not cease to 
lean on the throne which has restored it, and the successor of 
St. Peter will ever be dearer and more venerable to us for having 
blessed the successor of Charlemagne.” To this Napoleon made 
no direct reply, but observed : “I have overcome many obstacles. 
I and my family shall always be ready to sacrifice our dearest 
affections for the welfare of the nation. With the help of God 
and the constant love of my people I shall overcome everything 
that may oppose my great designs.” Berthier took to the Pope 
the Moniteur containing the report of these speeches. Pius read 
it slowly and with reflection, and then passed it on to those who 
were with him. He appeared to be much affected and downcast. 
He said that “he should have much to answer, but that no ques- 
tion had been put to him.” Then he remained silent during the 
whole evening. A general gloom came over the company ; the 
Bishop of Savona was in consternation; Doria hung down his 
head ; while Porta, as though reproaching the Holy Father, said : 
“This is the result of the excommunication.” Some days after- 
wards the Pope recovered his spirits a little, but a heavier trial 
was in store for him. By the senatus consultum of February 
17, 1510, the Roman States were declared to be an integral part 
of the French Empire. They were to form two Departments, and 
to send deputies and senators to Paris; Rome was to be the 
second city of the empire; and the Prince Imperial, if there 
should be one, was to bear the title of King of Rome. As for 
the Pope, he was to have a palace in the Holy City and in Paris, 
and in other parts of the imperial dominions; a revenue of two 
million fraucs a year was allotted to him; the expenses of the 
cardinals and the Propaganda were to be defrayed out of the 
imperial exchequer ; no foreign authority was to have any control 
over the spiritual affairs of the empire ; the Popes were to swear 
to take no action against the Four Gallican Propositions, and 
these were declared to be common to all the churches of the 
empire. Berthier was ordered to communicate this senatus 
consultum to the Holy Father. 


His Holiness [he wrote, February 26, 1810] was very much 
excited about it; of course he expected as much: was not his Imperial 


the night preceding the coronation, Cardinal Fesch privately united 
Napoleon and Josephine in the chapel of the Tuileries, M de Talleyrand 


and General Berthier being witnesses.” (‘“ Life of Pius VII.,” by Mary 
H. Allies, p. 80.) The General Berthier mentioned is, I presume, the 
brother of the Governor of Savona. 
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Majesty the master? But how could he tolerate that the Emperor 
should provide for the cardinals and Propaganda? What would the 
Papacy become? What muttered to the Pope the prerogatives left to 
Rome, and the liberty to reside wherever he pleased ? 


He became so excited that he rose from his chair and walked 
up and down. The General vainly tried to pacify him; he 
answered, ‘“ We shall see ”—his usual expression of anguish at 
each fresh blow that he received. He thought much over the 
senatus consultum, and spoke of it with great indignation. 


His Imperial Majesty (March 8, 1810) was meddling with matters 
which did not concern him: he was encroaching on the domain of 
religion; why was he exhuming the follies of the past? Napoleon, 
acting the part of Louis XIV., was indeed a strange spectacle; ... . 
to go back to 1682 was to confound different ages, and to ignore the 
progress of thought: why seek a weapon which had been rusted by 
time? After all, might was right: why not opénly avow it ? 


This time, however, the Emperor wanted to know the Pope’s 
opinion. Accordingly, Berthier, who did not understand Italian 
well, sounded the Holy Father by means of the bishop. Thus 
we have now (February 27, 1810) the genuine answer of the Pope 
to Napoleon’s speech and the senatus consultum. He would 
not make any public statement or protest, but he gave his private 
opinion on each head. He declared : 


1. That the Church had been unjustly deprived of her possessions ; 

2. That, even though a part should be restored, he would always 
lay claim to the remainder ; 

3. That, if he were allowed to act freely as Pope, he would fulfil 
his functions even in the catacombs; 

4, That he could not approve that the expenses of the Sacred Col- 
lege and of Propaganda should be defrayed out of the imperial 
exchequer ; 

5. That he would never accept any revenue for himself ; 

6. That he could never approve of the oath concerning the Gallican 
propositions. 


Such was the Holy Father's answer. He spoke according to 
his convictions ; but in order to satisfy his reason, he set himself 
to study the history of the councils of the Church. He borrowed 
books from the bishop, and read day and night. He worked so 
hard that Berthier feared that his health would suffer ; but for 
some unknown reason he abruptly put an end to his studies. 
Soon afterwards, early in May, the governor’s prudence and 
temper were put to a severe test. ‘The Chevalier Louis de 
Lebzeltern, councillor of the Austrian embassy in Paris, presented 
himself at Savona. He had no letter of introduction, but he 
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showed a passport signed by Fonché, Duke of Otranto, and he 
demanded an audience of the Holy Father, to arrange certain 
religious affairs connected with Austria. Berthier’s orders were 
strict, but he yielded so far as to grant permission, on condition 
that witnesses should be present during the interview. To this 
M. de Lebzeltern demurred. His business was private; the 
Emperor knew and approved of his mission, and had told him 
that the Pope was free. For some days neither would give way. 
At length, when the envoy was on the point of returning to Paris, 
Berthier sent for him, and an exciting scene took place. The 
General complained bitterly of the way he had been treated by 
the Emperor and his Ministers, and in his rage he went so far as 
to tear off his epaulettes, and dash them to the ground. After a 
time he grew calmer, and his last words were: ‘‘Go; see the 
Pope.” Lebzeltern remained with the Holy Father an hour and 
a half, and as he came out he told Berthier that his Holiness 
had been very reasonable, and would grant all the dispensations 
required by the Austrian Government. But the General noticed 
the troubled countenance of the Pope. He also noticed that the 
Holy Father worked bard all the evening, took no supper till 
eleven, and kept his light burning until two in the morning. No 
doubt he was transacting the Austrian business. Some days 
afterwards a letter reached Savona authorizing the envoy to see 
the Holy Father privately. Two more audiences were conse- 
quently granted, and then Lebzeltern took his departure. Ber- 
thier tells us no more about the visit. Perhaps he was not sorry 
to remain in the dark. It was no part of his duty to inquire 
into the business of visitors to his captive. All that he had to 
do was to demand their letter of introduction ; if they had one, he 
admitted them; if they had not, he stopped them. But what 
the Governor did not care to know is of great interest to us, and 
fortunately the Memoirs are available just where the letters are 
silent.* 

Napoleon’s glory reached its summit in the beginning of the 
year 1810. The continent of Europe was at his feet. The 
daughter of the Caesars had accompanied the trophies of Wagram, 
and thus a most powerful foe had become his ally. Whatever 
genius and force of arms could do he had done. One thing, 
however, was yet wanting to him: the venerable Church still 
stood in his way. Her temporal dominions, indeed, were petty 
provinces of his empire; the Pope was his prisoner ; the College 
of Cardinals was an ornament of his Court; the bishops and 


* A short account of M. de Lebzeltern’s visit, based upon his corre- 
spondence with Metternich, will be found in Miss Allies’ Life of Pius 
pp. 206-8. 
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priests were his religious police; and yet the Church was not 
in his power. It was as the “air invulnerable”; he dealt his 
weightiest blows against it, and it came together again, while he 
was exhausted by his efforts. This invisible, unconquerable 
opponent harassed him continually. He had tried to play the 
part of the Church’s champion, and to become the Church’s 
master, and he had failed. Although he affected to despise it, 
the sentence of excommunication really galled him. Perhaps, too, 
the sad and gentle face of the captive of Savona haunted him in the 
midst of his triumphs. Moreover, the Austrian Government,having 
Catholic subjects, urged the necessity of setting the Ponttf free. 
M. de Metternich took every opportunity of putting before 


Napoleon religious and political reasons for the independence of 


the Holy See. He pointed ont that Germany would never 
recognize a French Pope, or even a Pope in the power of France. 
Spain and Portugal, too, were already protesting, and in France 
signs of discontent were not wanting. Napoleon himself did 
not wish to prolong the Holy Father’s captivity. He wished to 
bring him to Paris. With the Pope as his tool, he would be the 
ruler of Christendom; he would send out missionaries into 
every land, and would combat the Protestants of England and 
the schismatics of Russia. The cardinals and prelates were 
already assembled in Paris; the congregations and religious 
tribunals were established there; the archives removed trom 
Rome were at hand ; everything was ready—the Pope had only 
to come. But Metternich’s arguments were not without effect. 
Napoleon agreed that an envoy should be sent to Savona to find 
out how far the Holy Father was prepared to yield. No definite 
instructions were to be given, but it was- understood that the 
renunciation of the temporal dominions and the withdrawal of 
the excommunication were to be essential parts of the negotiations. 
A member of the Austrian embassy was entrusted with this 
important mission. In choosing M. de Lebzeltern, Napoleon 
wished to pay a compliment to his imperial father-in-law, and 


also to conciliate Pius VII. The envoy and the Pope had long 


been friends, As far back as 1800 M. de Lebzeltern had been 
an attaché of the Austrian embassy in Rome ; he had vigorously 
supported the power of the Holy See, and had consequently been 
suspected by the French authorities. After the arrest of the 
Holy Father he had been expelled from Rome, and it was he 
who carried to Germany a copy of the Bull of excommunication. 
Such a man was not likely to be partial to Napoleon. Under. 
the pretext of visiting the Pope for the purpose of transacting 
some Austrian business, he started from Paris on May 7, and 
arrived at Genoa on the 12th; thence he proceeded by sea to 
Savona, narrowly escaping capture by two English frigates which 
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were cruising in the neighbourhood. His difficulties in approach- 
ing the Holy Father have already been described. 

The first interview with the captive Pontiff took place on 
May 16. Pius was very pleased to see his old friend again, 
especially as no one else was present. He spoke of his troubles 
since they had last met, and sympathized with Lebzeltern in 
what he too had suffered. The envoy in his turn gave an account 
of the recent events, the treaty of Vienna and the marriage 
with Marie Louise. To his surprise he found that the Pope 
knew all, but the narrative had the advantage of leading up to 
the real object of his mission. Napoleon wanted to come to an 
understanding. This announcement astonished and pleased the 
Holy Father. His old affection for the Emperor revived for a 
moment : 

“God grant,” he said, “that his marriage may secure the peace of 
Europe. No one desires his happiness more than I do, and I desire it 
with all my heart. He is a prince who combines eminent qualities ; 
may God grant that he may recognize his true interests. He holds in 
his hand the pacification of Holy Church, and in conferring the 
greatest good upon religion, he will draw down the blessing of 
Heaven upon his family and upon his peoples, and will transmit a 
glorious name to posterity.” 


But this bright prospect only turned the Pope’s thoughts to his 
own miserable position and his difficulties with Napoleon. 


“‘T ask nothing for myself,” he then added ; “I am old, and have no 
wants ; I have sacrificed everything to my duty, and I have nothing to 
ose ; hence no personal consideration can turn me from the path 
traced out by my conscience, or make me desire the slightest allevia- 
tion for myself. I do not want any pension or honours; the alms of 
the faithful will do for me. Other Popes have been far poorer, although 
far worthier than I. Believe me, I have no single desire outside this 
narrow enclosure, which you have been the first to enter alone; but I 
earnestly demand that my communications with the bishops and the 
faithful should be re-established.” 


M. de Lebzeltern observed that the Emperor was calmer since 
his marriage, and that the Pope should give his Majesty the 
opportunity of an honourable retreat. 


“T urged,” he says, “ every argument likely to make the Sovereign 
Pontiff feel the necessity of escaping from his disadvantageous posi- 
tion, and of putting himself in the way of profiting by the chances 
which the future might bring. His complete and touching resignation, 
when force deprived him of his states, his possessions, and his prero- 
gatives, had been the effect of the sublime virtues which Christendom 
revered in him. But at the present time this very passiveness was 
stultifying itself in an obscure corner of the empire, and he would 
some day regret the opportunities which he was losing.” 
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He assured the Holy Father that he himself, Metternich, and 
their master, the Emperor Francis, were all devoted to his cause ; 
and he then proceeded to state what he thought might be the 
terms of peace. Napoleon insisted on retaining possession of 
Rome ; he did not perhaps demand a formal renunciation on the 
part of the Pope, but he required that his Holiness’s conduct 
should be perfectly passive, and should amount in fact to an 
acknowledgment of the Emperor’s suzerainty. Moreover, Napo- 
leon required that the sentence of excommunication against him 
should be withdrawn. If the Holy Father conceded these two 
points, Lebzeltern believed that the Emperor would liberate his 
Holiness, and that the spiritual difficulties might be arranged. 
Pius was much affected by the action of Austria. 


“ How glad I should be,” he said, “to owe an arrangement to the 
good services of your Court! Let the Emperor permit me to return 
to Rome ; let him surround me with a suitable number of persons for 
my consistories and councils; let my relations with the faithfui be per- 
fectly free. I cannot indeed compel him to restore what he has taken 
from me; very well, then—I will protest, but I will keep quiet.” 


This did not satisfy Lebzeltern. Protests would only lead to 
further difficulties, whereas silence after so many previous decla- 
rations would not invalidate the Pontiff’s rights; and, besides, 
who could tell what the future might bring? At the present 
moment insistance on the temporal power would destroy the 
spiritual power, and Rome without the Pope would become a 
desert city. The Holy Father listened attentively, and replied : 


“‘T will not take any revenue or honours. Let Napoleon leave me 
in peace in Rome, exercising the functions of my ministry. .. . Let 
him make no attack on my spiritual rights, and give me no occasion to 
explain my position, and I will say nothing.” 


But there was greater difficulty about the withdrawal of the ex- 
communication. 


“* You think,” said the Pope, “that it is for me to take the first 
step; but what step canI take? He is excommunicated by my Bull: 
even without it he would be, ipso facto, excommunicated as a perse- 
eutor of the Church and her ministers.”” Lebzeltern had now to use 
all his diplomatic skill. ‘“ Were I in your Holiness’s place, I would 
write the Emperor a letter in terms of mildness and moderation, but 
full of dignity, demanding my freedom and the power to exercise my 
apostolic functions; I would invoke his aid for this purpose, and this 
letter I would publish to the world. This step would not compromise 
the head of the Church, the Vicar of Christ, who is always ready to 
forgive ; whereas it would greatly embarrass Napoleon. It would be a 
clever stroke, which would infallibly break in his hands the weapons of 
calumny which he uses against you.” ‘Listen to me, Lebzeltern,” 
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said the Pontiff. ‘“ You see plainly that Iam ready to grant a good deal, 
and that it is no merely temporal consideration which stands in the 
way of an arrangement; but in all that concerns the jus divinum and 
my conscience you see me calm and resigned in my captivity. It 
would be a thousand times more bitter—I would mount the scaffold 
rather than deviate in the least from my duties. But I should betray 
them if I were to remove the excommunication without sufficient reason, 
and I should be accused of weakness; and as for the letter that you 
speak of—a sort of encyclical—it might be followed by such important 
consequences in the case of a man of his character, who might perhaps 
find the means of altering my words and of publishing them to my 
detriment, that I cannot make up my mind to it without mature de- 
liberation with my council.” The Holy Father’s emotion was great, 
and Lebzeltern tried to calm him by admitting the force of his argu- 
ments, and yet advising him to make some advance. At last the Pope 
recovered himself: “if Napoleon expresses his wish to be reconciled 
with the Church, and gives proof of his sincerity by some act, this 
matter can be arranged, and certainly no one desires it more than I 
do.” With this the first audience ended. 


Lebzeltern did not see the Holy Father again until May 18. 
Pius wished for twenty-four hours’ reflection, but he had only 
twenty-four hours’ torment and fatigue. Now, more than ever, 
he felt the need of a trusty adviser, and none was at hand. But 
there was One, invisible indeed, but ever present, Whom he 
could ask for light and strength. Prayer alone brought him 
comfort. When the envoy entered, the Holy Father at once 
complained of his isolation. Lebzeltern took advantage of this 
to urge the necessity of coming to some arrangement, but he 
only provoked further menaces against the Emperor. 


“ As for me, said Pius, whether I live solitary and confined, or be 
a hundred feet underground, is just the same to the world and to me. 
Must there not be martyrs where there are persecutors? Why push 
me to extremes? ‘The measures with which I threaten him will have 
more effect than you think.” 


He confirmed this by quoting a number of instances in the 
history of the Church, especially the cases of Gregory VII., 
Innocent III., and Innocent IV. 


“Most Holy Father,” replied Lebzeltern, “permit my sincerity to 
make you observe that these examples are not applicable to the 
present times. Your Holiness is too near heaven to notice the tares 
which have sprung up over the whole earth. There are very few who 
think as in the days that you refer to, and of these only a small num- 
ber have the courage of their opinions. Even pious persons hold that 
the instances cited by your Holiness tell against the too extensive 
power of the Popes. In France your interdicts would be the subject of 
gossip and of insolent newspaper articles, and would only excite here 
and there some desires, some silent and barren regrets, which would 
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soon be forgotten. I should betray your confidence if I did not sub- 
mit the whole truth to you, such as 1 know it. What effect did your 
first excommunication produce ? ” 

After an animated discussion it was understood that the ex- 
communication should be withdrawn, provided that the Emperor 
furnished some pretext sufficient to j justify the Popein his own con- 
science and in the eyes of the faithful. Now came the question 
of the return to Rome. Lebzeltern explained that the Emperor 
had given up his plan of establishing the Holy See at Paris, and 
had now fixed on Avignon. But the Holy Father would not 
hear of this arrangement ; his See, his diocese, was at Rome, and 
nowhere else would he consent to go. 


“T have already told you what I am disposed to do on my side ; 
what more does he want? Does he want me to acknowledge him as 
Emperor of the West? Very well, I will do so. Does he want me to 
crown him as such in Rome? Very well, I will crown him. This 
will not be opposed to my conscience, from the instant that he is re- 
conciled to the Church and ceases to persecute her; but I require him 
to have some consideration for her Head, who is the spiritual chief of 
Christendom.” 

“‘ Most Holy Father,” answered Lebzeltern, “ you grant me too much 
not to grant me more ; it would be necessary to allow your subjects to 
obey the existing authorities, and to withdraw your prohibitions on 
this point.” 

A gesture, which the Pope could not suppress, showed how 
much he felt this stipulation. He remained silent for some 
moments, and then replied : 


“‘It would be better to say nothing to them.” [And he added :} 
“This might be capable of arrangement if we come to an agreement 
about the rest.” 


Some other business relating to the Gallican propositions, the 
support of the sacred congregations, the nomination of non-Italian 
cardinals, and the selection of certain persons necessary to enable 
the Holy Father to fulfil his functions as Pope, terminated the 
interview. 

On May 20 Lebzeltern had his third and last audience. It 
took place in the evening, and lasted till a late hour. He found 
the Holy Father in a strange state of mind—not, indeed, with- 
drawing what he had granted, yet regretting his concessions, and 
hoping ‘that the Emperor would not be satisfied. When Lebzel- 
tern showed him the résumé which he had drawn up of their 
former discussions, Pius stood up, and said in a tone of solemnity 
and majesty : 

“‘T have disclosed to you many opinions which I would never make 
known to any one else. I am not sorry for having done so, because 
Iam confident that you will never betray me. Nevertheless, listen 
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to me: I authorize you to express nothing but the following, which 

' indeed you have seen and heard for yourself—namely, that you found 
me resigned to the decrees of Divine Providence, into Whose hands I 
exclusively and humbly entrust the defence of my cause and my 
destiny, firm and immovable in all that concerns my conscience and 
divine right. Speak of my calmness and serenity in my prison, of 
my conviction that the troubles which menace the Church should be 
attributed to their real author. Say that my most ardent desires are 
that the Emperor should be reconciled to the Church, that he should 
reflect that the glories of this world are no security for eternal happi- 
ness; that he should put an end to his persecutions ; that he should 
provide me with the means of performing the sacred duties of my 
ministry and of freely communicating with the faithful; that he 
should not deprive them of the assistance of their common Father, 
and that for this purpose he should place me in the See of St. Peter. 
Add that I earnestly and truly desire a reconciliation, but never at 
the expense of my conscience; that, finally, I should consider it a 
signal blessing from Heaven that Austria should become the means of 
bringing us together. Say boldly that I have no personal animosity, 
no ill-feeling against Napoleon; that I forgive him with all my heart 
for the past ; that nothing would cause me so much pain as that he 
should believe me capable of feelings which God forbids, and which 
find no access to my heart or to my mind. There, continued the Holy 
Father, that is all that you can declare, if you do not want to drag me 
into worse complications ; that is all that I can express in this seclu- 
sion to which I have been condemned. 


He then went on to express his distrust of the Emperor’s good 
faith, and to threaten further spiritual penalties, As he spoke 
his whole manner became menacing; his voice was loud, and 
the usual calmness of his brow was changed into an expression 
of offended dignity. Lebzeltern in his turn looked doubtful and 
troubled ; what was to be the outcome of their meeting? The 
Holy Father noticed his appearance, and remembering what 
had been said about the uselessness of spiritual weapons, became 
calmer, and said in his usuai mild tone: 


However, do not be afraid; I will not take any extreme measures 
without necessity—you know that my character is opposed to them. 
. .. +I hope that God will grant me strength to bear my cross 
patiently. Do not fear any imprudent action on my part. If you 
only knew the anguish of my nights as well as you know the anguish 
of my days, you would understand better the changes in my disposi- 
tions and in my language. 


In this last interview we see the whole character of Pius. 
The troubles of the Church, much more than his own, made him 
anxious for peace. He was ready to go to any lengths short of 
betraying the Church’s essential rights. But when he yielded he 
feared that he had gone too far. Then it was that he felt his 
loneliness and the misery of his position. No wonder that he 
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sometimes broke out into denunciations of Napoleon, and yet 
even in the midst of these he does not conceal his paternal affec- . 
tion for the man who had caused all his woes. In parting with 
the friend whose visit had been so welcome, we see him calm 
and majestic, suffering yet resigned, earnestly desiring the peace 
of the Church, but determined not to relinquish her rights. 

Lebzeltern returned to Paris, and submitted the result of the 
mission. The Holy Father would tacitly acknowledge his 
suzerainty of the Emperor over Rome, and would withdraw the 
excommunication, if some pretext were given, but he insisted on 
residence in Rome, and the free exercise of his spiritual power. 
These terms, however, did not satisfy Napoleon, and thus the 
mission failed. Lebzeltern had done all that could be done, but 
success was impossible; the Emperor demanded what the Pope 
could not grant. 

The next visitors to Savona were Cardinals Spina and Cazelli, 
and the Holy Father’s nephew, Monsignor Chiaramonti. Berthier 
has very little to say about them, except that the cardinals were 
not satisfied with the Pope, nor the Pope with them, especially 
with Cazelli. Soon afterwards Berthier was relieved of his post ; 
and as this paper began with his appointment, so now with his 
departure we bring it to a close. 

The subsequent history of Pius VII. is well known. Savona 
continued to be his prison until June 19, 1812, when he was 
removed to Fontainebleau. There, in a moment of weakness, he 
yielded to Napoleon’s demands, but only at once to retract. The 
campaign of 1814 set him free ; and at last, on May 24, the feast 
of Our Lady Help of Christians, he entered the Eternal City 
amidst the joyous acclamations of his subjects : 

O dies felix! memoranda fastis, 

Qua Petri sedes fide magistrum 

Triste post lustrum reducem beata 

Sorte recepit! 

Retribution had already fallen on his persecutor. Napoleon had 
signed his abdication on April 28 in that very palace of Fontaine- 
bleau which had so lately been the prison of the Pope. The brief 
stay at Elba and the Hundred Days were followed by another 
abdication and another exile: St. Helena was to atone for Savona. 

At length the end came to the Emperor and to the Pontiff. 
Napoleon passed away in middle age, shorn of his imperial 
titles and conquests, a prisoner on a barren islet in mid-Atlantic. 
Pius soon followed, but full of years, in peaceful possession of his 
honours and his States, a Sovereign in his palace in the capital 
of the Christian world. It was as Our Lord had said: “ Whoso- 
ever shall tall upon that rock, shall be broken; but upon whomso- 
ever it shall fall, it shall grind him to powder.” 

T. B. SCANNELL. 
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Art. VII.—THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT BEUST. 


Aus Drei Viertel-Jahrhunderten: Erinnerungen und Aufzeich- 
nungen. Vou FRIEDERICH FERDINAND GRAF VON BEUST. 
Two vols. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1887. 


Memoirs of Friedrich Ferdinand Count von Beust. Written 
by himself. With an Introduction containing Personal 
Reminiscences of Count Beust’s Career as Prime Minister 
of Austria and Austrian Ambassador in London. By Baron 
Henry DE Worms, M.P. Two vols. London : Remington 
& Co. 1887. 


HE greater part of Count Beust’s career was devoted to the 
championship of a failing cause—that, namely, of Austria 
and Southern Germany, as against the rising power of Prussia. 
When the great battle of Hapsburgh against Hohenzollern was 
decided in favour of the latter by the policy of Bismarck and the 
strategy of Moltke, Count von Beust left the service of his native 
Saxony for that of Austria, and had the rare good fortune to 
achieve in his later years a distinct success, which went far to 
counterbalance the failure of his earlier policy. He will be 
remembered in history as the statesman who re-organized the 
Austrian Empire after the disaster of Sadowa, and by granting 
Home Rule to Hungary closed the long-standing quarrel between 
Austria and Magyar, which had been one of the chief sources of 
Austria’s weakness in her hour of trial. Count von Beust left 
his Memoirs ready for the press when he died last October at 
Altenburg, and they form a very important contribution to the 
rapidly accumulating materials for the history of our own time. 
His recollections extend back to the fall of the first Napoleon, 
and his Memoirs close with his own retirement from public life 
in 1882 They thus cover a period of three-quarters of a century, 
as their German title indicates. 

Though Von Beust belonged by birth to the little kingdom of 
Saxony, his family had many historical associations with ‘Austria. 
Four of his name fell fighting in the Austrian ranks at Muhldorf 
in 1322; auother served under Montecuculi, and another took 
part in Sobieski’s famous relief of Vienna. His father was 
attached to the Saxon Court, then in enforced vassalage to the 
first French Empire, when Friedrich Ferdinand, the future 
Chancellor of Austria-Hungary, was born at Dresden in 1809. 
He was a sickly, irritable child, and he notes in his memoirs that 
even in 1845 a life insurance company made difficulties about 
giving him a policy ; but for all that, he lived to the age of 
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seventy-seven, and after a busy, active life, he was able to work 
at his Memoirs almost up to the day of his death. His first 
recollections of great events begin with the year 1813, when he 
was only four years old. His parents had left Dresden, and had 
gone to pass a summer and winter at the chateau of Zopen, near 
Leipzig, a country seat belonging to his father. 


To this change of residence [he says] I owe my ever-vivid recol- 
lection of an event of world-wide and historical celebrity, the battle 
of Leipzig. I was then in my fifth year. The battle lasted from the 
16th to the 18th of October. The days of that week are engraved 


upon my memory. On Saturday, the 16th, Prince Schwarzenberg * 


opened a cannonade close to our house, by which all the panes of glass 
on the side nearest to the guns were shattered into fragments. I soon 
grew reconciled to the battle, as we were told that we were to have 
no lessons during its progress. On the following day (Sunday) I was 
playing in the yard, when suddenly two officers appeared on horseback. 
My parents, who were at church with my brothers, were summoned in 
the greatest haste. The officers were Russians, and they came for 
worse things than merely to quarter themselves upon us. All the 
animals that were in the stables—horses, cows, and sheep—were dragged 
away. I can still see the maids crying as the soldiers were leading off 
the finest of the cows. The yard was full of armed men; we had 
been taken to an attic, from which we could distinctly see the Bashkirs 
shooting with arrows at our windows. On the the third and decisive 
day, the 18th of October, I remember that a Prussian officer entered 
and embraced my father with the words: ‘“ The king has come over.” 
The Saxon troops had gone over to the allies—too late fur the king, 
too soon for themselves. In connection with this incident I attach a 
few historical facts that I learned at a more advanced age. The change 
of sides above referred to during the battle has been justly condemned 
from a military point of view, but this condemnation was only expressed 
later on. If we except the French historians, the mistake was less 
apparent to contemporary writers. I ventured to say “too soon,” 
because the fate impending over Saxony remained the same, 
whether the army were disarmed after the battle or joined the hostile 
forces. That other effects might result, or that the cause of the king 
could yet be saved, was the mistake of those who conducted the troops 
to the allies. To this we must add the feeling of the country, which 
was bitterly opposed to the French. The people, otherwise undemon- 
strative in those days, showed this feeling so openly, even before the 
lost battle, that the Queen said to Napoleon, on her arrival at Leipzig : 
“Vous nous avez fait perdre ce que nous avions de plus précieux, 
l'amour de nos sujets.” 


In 1819, six years after Leipsic, the Beust family left Zépen 
for Dresden, and young Beust began to attend the classes at the 
Kreuzschule, which he left in 1526, coming out at the head of 
tae school, and then proceeding to the Hanoverian University of 
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Gottingen. The university was then at its zenith, and Beust 
notes, with evident pride, the names of the professors whose 
courses he followed. Those of Eichhorn, Bouterweck, Sartorius, 
Heeren, and Blumenbach, occur on the list. He was only a year 
at Gottingen, but that year had a decisive influence on his sub- 
sequent career, and on his political views. He worked hard, and 
attended six lectures daily. Those of Sartorius,on politics, inspired 
him with a strong desire to take to diplomacy as his life’s work, 
and at the same time the tone of thought in the University was 
distinctly Liberal. “The connection of Hanover with England,” 
says Beust, “slight though it was politically, developed among 
the students English ideas and modes of thovght, and in this 
sense I can truly say that I have been a Liberal from my youth 
upwards.” From Géttingen he went with one of his brothers to 
study at Leipsic. For the first two years of his course there he 
took matters very easily ; but in the third year he made up for 
lost time by hard work, and very hard it was. The tutor came 
every day at six a.M., and from that time until ten p.m. only two 
hours were allowed for food and exercise. No wonder, he adds, 
that at the end of the year he and his brother both passed the 
law examination in the first class. 

He was now twenty-one, and he began to think of executing 
the project formed at Géttingen of entering upon a diplomatic 
career. Hut there were obstacles in the way. A Minister was in 
power at Court with whom to be suspected of Liberalism was a 
deadly sin, and young Beust reluctantly made up his mind to 
give up politics, and try to obtain a professorship at Leipsic. But 
before his arrangements were completed, the revolution of 1830 
at Paris had produced a change in European politics, of which 
the effects were soon felt in Saxony. A more Liberal Minister 
was soon in power at Court, and then by the interest of his family 
young Beust was appointed to a minor post in the Foregn Office, 
and felt that he had his foot on the first round of the ladder by 
which he hoped to mount to fame and power. 

His first mission to a foreign Court was a mere piece of ceremony. 
In 1833 the Prince Regent of Saxony, afterwards King Frederick 
Augustus, married a Bavarian princess ; the event was preceded 
by a solemn proposal of marriage, and Beust was appointed to 
accompany to Munich the high Court official entrusted with the 
mission. Although he travelled in a special post-chaise with 
four horses, the journey from Dresden to Munich took no less 
than five days. In this same year he spent a long vacation 
travelling in Switzerland, France, and England ; but it was not 
till three years later that he received his first appointment of 
importance in the diplomatic service. In 1836 he became Secre- 
tary of Legation at Berlin, where he resided for two years. 
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My lucky star [he says] decreed that in these two years of a very 
uneventful time the visits to Berlin of the Dukes of Orleans and 
Nemours took place : a visit that only passed off favourably * owing 
to the authoritative interference of Frederick William ILI. with his 
family and society. How many things have changed in that compara- 
tively short period of thirty years! When I think of 1836 and 1866 
—the King of Prussia, fully armed for war, allied against Austria 
with the last King of Sardinia, who placed himself, as King of Italy, 
on the thrones of his exiled fellow-sovereigns—and then to reflect 
on 1836! In those days Berlin was, almost more than Vienna, the 
home of the strictest legitimacy. Some French families were to be 
found there of very pronounced legitimist views, and on friendly 
terms with the Court and the aristocracy. The results of the Belgian 
Revolution, too, were naturally felt at Berlin more keenly than clse- 
where : the Queen of the Netherlands being a sister of Frederick 
William IITI., one of his daughters being married to Prince Frederick, 
and one of his sons to Princess Marianne of the Netherlands. Among 
the embassies in Berlin none were more the centre of everything that 
was legitimist and absolute than that of King Charles Albert of 
Sardinia. The envoys of Don Carlos were often to be seen at the 
Sardinian embassy. .... And war with Austria! Who would have 
ventured—lI do not say to speak—but even to think of such an event- 
uality! In those days Vienna did not take hints from Berlin; but 
nothing took place in Berlin without the knowledge and approval of 
Prince Metternich, and nobody dreamt of finding in that circumstance 
anything derogatory to Prussia. 


Things have certainly changed since 1836. It was in that 
year that young Otto von Bismarck came of age, who now poses 
at Berlin as the arbiter of peace and war in Europe. His ent 
into political life came much later than Beust’s, but before long 
we shall see these two men engaged in the struggle which ended 
at Sadowa. 

In 1838 Beust was moved from Berlin to the Saxon Legation 
at Paris, where he remained until 1841. During this period he 
was twice Chargé d’Affaires at the Legation during the absence 
of the Minister ; and though there were no negotiations of any 
importance in progress between the Saxon Court and that of 
Louis Philippe, his position brought him into close relation with 
two French Ministers whose names belong to history—Marshal 
Soult and M. Guizot. He also witnessed some stirring events: 
the émeute of May 1839, the subsequent trial of Barbés and 
Blanqui, and in the following year the trial of Louis Napoleon 
for his expedition to Boulogne. In 1841 Beust was promoted 
to the Legation at Munich, where, although at a smaller capital, 


* The feeling against the Orleans princes was of course the result of 
the strong Legitimist tone of Berlin society. 
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he was in sole responsible charge of Saxon interests, and had 
some matters of real importance to bring to a satisfactory issue, 
especially negotiations concerning the construction of the railway 
system of Southern Germany. At Munich he married a Catholic 
lady, the daughter of General von Jordan. He refused to give 
any engagement as to the children of the marriage being brought 
up Catholics, and accordingly the ceremony took place in a Pro- 
festant church; his bride, herself the daughter of a mixed 
marriage, apparently offering no serious opposition. After five 
years spent at Munich, he was appointed resident Minister of 
Saxony in London. Ever since his university days he had had 
a decided liking for everything English ; and of his residence in 
London he says : 


England is the country where I passed the greatest portion of my 
career as a diplomatist ; two years as Saxon Resident Minister, seven 
as Austrian Ambassador, and during various intermediate periods as 
Plenipotentiary of the Germanic Confederation, and on shorter missions. 
I can truly say that I have always looked upon England as my second 
home. Whenever I visit my friends in England (a pleasure I cannot 
deny myself) my heart rejoices at the sight of Dover. Others have 
doubtless had a similar experience. Whether it be the magnificent 
hospitality that one finds in England, or the loyal attachment one 
meets with, there is a homely feeling about the country which attracts 
the visitor in spite of the dreary monotony of English life and the lack 
of amusement. 


In London and in Paris, Beust had the good fortune to witness 
important events. The chief of these were the victory of Sir 
Robert Peel on the question of the corn laws, and his defeat 
shortly after on the Irish Coercion Bill. But it is more interest- 
ing to note that, while he was in London, Beust became aware 
that the idea of a unification of Germany under the headship of 
Prussia as against Austria was supported and promoted by an 
influential circle in England. The most active men in this group 
were Baron Stockmar, the well-known writer of the “ Life of the 
Prince Consort” ; Bunsen, then Prussian Ambassador in London ; 
the Queen’s step-brother, Prince Leiningen ; and, above all, 
Prince Albert himself. Beust has more to tell of this movement 
Jater on, and what he says is confirmed by the independent tes- 
timony of the recently published memoirs of another diplomatist, 
Count Vitzthum. 

The revolution of 1830 had opened for Beust the way toa 
diplomatic career. 1848—the “year of revolutions ”—wit- 
nessed his accession to office in the King’s Government at 
Dresden. His first-appointment, however, was little more than 
nominal. Among the effects of the February revolution at 
Paris was an insurrection in the month of March in Saxony. A 
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change of Ministry was decided upon; in order to calm the 
popular excitement, and Beust received a message summoning 
him to come with all haste to Dresden, in order to assume the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. He travelled night and day, only 
to learn on his arrival that events had taken a new turn, and 
that it was considered advisable to have a more Radical Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and a man better known to the people. It 
was naturally felt that Beust ought to have some compensation 
for his disappointment ; the embassy at Berlin was vacant, and 
he was offered and accepted the post. Before going to Berlin he 
made a short visit to England. He had a long interview with 
Prince Albert, and found him full of the idea of German unity 
in the Prussian sense. The Prince Consort never forgot that he 
was one of the princes of Germany, and he was always hostile to 
Austria, and apparently anxious to use the exalted position that 
his marriage had given him in order to influence events in the 
Fatherland. At Berlin Beust found the Liberals enjoying a brief 
hour of triumph, and the Court and the Reactionists generally 
looking to Austria for help, and eagerly devouring the news of 
the Radetzki’s victories in Italy and of the advance of Windisch- 
gratz on Vienna. The downfall of the Liberals in Austria was 
followed by a rapid reaction in the rest of Germany—a reaction 
that was bloodless at Berlin, but cost some severe fighting in the 
south. 

It was during this short stay at Berlin, in 1848, that Beust 
first met his great antagonist Bismarck. He tells the story of 
the meeting in characteristic fashion :— 


One of my most remarkable recollections is connected with the last 
days of 1848, when I first met Prince Bismarck. I was acquainted 
with Herr von Savigny, who was afterwards envoy at Dresden. His 
house was close to my residence in the Wilhelmstrasse. One morning, 
when I went to see him he said: “I have a visitor in the house—Herr 
von Bismarck, of whose doings in the Landtag you must have heard.” 
Immediately after, Bismarck entered in his dressing-gown, smoking a 
long pipe. Our conversation turned upon the news which had just 
been received, that Robert Blum had been shot (by the Austrians). I 
expressed the opinion that from an Austrian point of view this was a 
political mistake. When I expressed this opinion, Bismarck at 
once interrupted me with the words: “‘ You are quite wrong; if I 
have an enemy in my power, I must destroy him.” I have remem- 
bered this saying more than once, 


Beust’s meeting with Bismarck was one of the last events in 
his career in the Saxon embassies and legations. He had been 
twelve years Secretary of Legation, Chargé d’Affaires, and 
Ambassador in Munich, Berlin, Paris, and London; it was a 
good training for a future Minister of Foreign Affairs, and early 
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in 1849 he was called to fill that post at Dresden, in a new 
Ministry formed on the resignation of the Ministers who had 
taken office in the previous March. He believed that by wait- 
ing a little he might have assumed office later on under much 
more favourable circumstances. The prospect was not an invit- 
ing one, of beginning his career as a Minister in the midst of the 
confusion and disorder of a period when revolution was gradu- 
ally giving way to reaction. But the King made a personal 
appeal to him for help: “I would gladly have spared you,” he 
said ; “ but I did not know how to escape my difficulties in any 
other way.” After this, Beust accepted office without hesitation. 

He remained Minister of Foreign Affairs and practically 
Prime Minister of Saxony from 1849 to 1866. During those 
years his policy wasa verysimple one. Hestrove, though, as the 
event proved, unsuccessfully, to prevent Saxony from being reduced 
to the position of a tributary State in a Prussianized Germany. The 
cry of unity or of union has been a very seductive one in the last 


‘thirty or forty years of European history. ‘ Union is strength ” 


is an adage that seizes the popular mind, which unfortunately 
forgets that there are many kinds of union, and that some forms 
of union produce, not strength, but weakness. In Germany, as in 
Italy, the cry for unity wasused by two astute statesmen—Cavour 
in the one case, Bismarck in the other—to effect a union which in 
each instance sacrificed a number of small States to the political 
aggrandizement of a single Power. A true union is not effected 
by the trampling out of local liberties, and by the determination 
that every portion of a great State shall have its institutions, its 
laws, and its administrations regulated upon one Procrustean 
principle. Italian unity and German unity have called forth no 
small enthusiasm here in England, where neither the Pope nor 
the Austrians were ever very popular ; but, looked at from an im- 
partial standpoint, what can the unification of Italy be called 
but the subjugation and exploitation of the peninsula hy Pied- 
mont, just as German unity is simply the subjection of the South 
German States to Prussia. As long as both Austria and Prussia 
were members cf the German Confederation, neither of them had 
an assured preponderance, and the smaller States were protected 
by the very rivalry of their powerful neighbours. Beust held 
that it was the interest of the smaller States to unite in resisting 
all attempts to exclude Austria from the Confederation, while he 
held that no opportunity should be lost to curb the growing power 
of Prussia. A fallen cause has few friends, and it is easy to say now 
that Beust was using what influence he had to resist the natural 
current of events, and that his policy was doomed from the first 
to failure. But we have no proof whatever that what has 
occurred. is the outcome of the natural current of events ; we do 
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know that there were moments when the cause for which Beust 
strove unsuccessfully might very easily have been triumphant ; 
and it is at least an open question how far Europe is better, 
vicher, or happier for the triumph of Bismarck, the extinction of 
many of the smaller States, the practical subjugation of the rest, 
and the unification of Germany in the interest of Prussian mili- 
tarism. LBeust’s position is very well summed up in a speech 
which he made in 1861 : 


It is now [he said] not a question of timid anxiety as to the continued 
existence of the various Governments; it is still less a question of a 
dislike on principle of a preponderating power in Germany. You will 
find all the Governments of the larger German States convinced that 
States of their importance can exist and flourish if they subordinate 
themselves to a confederation in which they have a share in proportion 
to their greatness; but that subordination to a more powerful State, to 
which they would have to render implicit obedience, would very 
seriously diminish their prospect of further existence, and that their 
incorporation into one State would be inevitable. 


The German unity of to-day is strong precisely in so far as 
Bismurck has abstained from a complete levelling down of all 
the smaller States into Prussian provinces. But he has gone 
much farther in this direction than a higher and truer statesman- 
ship would have dictated. Above all, the Prussian barrack-yard 
ideal has led to very serious sacrifices of the interests of the 
smaller States for the glorification of Prussia and the Prusso- 
German Empire. 

Beust was hardly installed at the Saxon Foreign Office, in the 
spring of 1849, when the refusal of that Government to accept 
the Liberal plan for the reorganization of Germany led to a 
rising at Dresden and four days of street-fighting—a conflict 
of which the result was at one time doubtful, and which 
was only decided by the arrival of Prussian troops. Wagner 
the musician was active on the side of the insurrection, and 
malicious people said that this was why Beust never cared for 
his compositions. The failure of the insurrection naturally 
Strengthened the position of the Government. So far as Saxony 
was concerned, it was the last wave of the storm that began in 
1848.* Beust felt himself, at last, firmly seated in the saddle, 


* Here is an amusing incident in the insurrection—an incident which 
shows how near comedy is to tragedy. Beust and his friends were all 
‘but besieged in one of the public offices. ‘* We were told that a man, who 
‘would not give his name and who looked rather suspicious, wished to 
‘speak to us on urgent matters. Von Abendroth advised us to be cautious, 
though the man announced that he came trom Kénigstein [where the 
‘Court then was]. Rabenhorst took a loaded pistol and handed me another. 
‘The man entered with his hand in his coat pocket, and he crept along 
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He had the full confidence of his Sovereign, and until 1866 he 
practically ruled and directed the policy of Saxony, one of the 
most important of the second order of States in the old Con- 
federation. In 1830 a great opportunity presented itself for 
settling the question of Prussia’s position in Germany 1n a sense 
favourable to Austria and the minor States; but the opportunity 
was lost, and never returned. Prussia placed herself in a position 
which gave Austria a good casus belli, at a moment when all 
the advantages would have been with the imperial troops, and 
Austria had the magnanimity to allow her to retreat from it 
with a mere promise to behave better in the future. The facts 
are these:—the Elector of the little State of Hesse Cassel had 
attempted to impose new taxes without the consent of the 
Chamber: disturbances broke out in the Principality, and the 
Elector appealed to Austria for help to repressthem. The diet 
of the Confederation at Frankfort approved of the application, 
and Austrian and Bavarian troops prepared to march into Hesse 
Cassel with this authorization. Prussia had been supporting 
the malcontent party in the electorate, and now, in direct defiance 
of the Frankfort Diet, she occupied Cassel with her troops before 
the allies could arrive. Prussia was clearly in the wrong. She 
was resisting a decree of the Confederation, and Austria, sup- 
ported by the minor States, could easily have obtained a decree 
of Federal executicn against Prussia, and marched upon Berlin. 
Three Austrian corps-d’armée were ready in Bohemia, and these 
would have been supported by 80,000 Bavarians and 30,000 
Saxons. On the Prussian side nothing was ready. But Prussian 
resolution failed at the decisive moment, and Austrian moderation 
made a bridge of gold for the retreating foe. Radowitz, the 
Foreign Minister of Prussia, resigned, and Manteuffel, his successor, 
signed at Olmiitz a convention for the evacuation of Cassel, 
which Beust rightly describes as less of a Prussian humiliation 
than an Austrian weakness. “Perhaps,” he says, “ it would have 
been better if war had broken out then. It would at least have 
been shorter than the war of 1866. If Prussia had been de- 
feated, which would certainly have been the case, she would not 
have been deprived of a single village. The Emperor Nicholas, 
then at Warsaw, would have taken care of that. But for twenty 
or thirty years we should have heard no more of the Federah 
State with a single head.” 


towards us like the assassin in Schiller’s ballad, ‘Die Biirgschaft.” 
Rabenhorst cried out in a voice of thunder: ‘1f you come a step nearer 
I will shoot you!’ whereupon the unfortunate creature sank down in 
abject terror, exclaiming: ‘If you do not trust me, gentlemen, at least 
give me a boot-jack!’ He had really been sent from Konigstein, and the 
despatch he brought was concealed in his boot.” 


‘ 
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-’ There are some men who can never forgive a benefactor, least 
of all when his good deeds consist in having spared them when 
they were at his mercy. This seems to have been the spirit of 
Prussia after Olmiitz. It was now more than ever the determi- 
nation of Prussian statesmen to exclude Austria from the Con- 
federation, and of Prussian soldiers to raise the army to such a 
state of efficiency that it would be at least possible to make a 
stand against Austria when the question of the reorganization of 
Germany was to be referred from the council chamber to the 
battlefield. Bismarck, who was the very incarnation of this 
policy, did not come prominently upon the scene until ten years 
later. But long before he was Prime Minister of Prussia he was 
actively at work against Austria. Beust met him for the second 
time in Frankfort at the house of Count Friedrich Thun. One of 
Bismarck’s sayings on this occasion suggests a curious commen- 
tary on his own policy in the Kulturkampf. The conversation 
turned upon a member of one of the noble families of Westphalia, 
who was known to be a very zealous Catholic, and Bismarck said 
to Beust: “Such firm Catholics are the king’s best subjects.” 
Beust protests in his Memoirs that he and Bismarck, though 
frequently opposed to each other in politics were always excellent 
friends ; but for all that, the memoirs themselves afford evidence 
of that very personal hostility which their author denies. One 
cannot wonder that there was at the very least considerable 
friction and occasional irritation in the relations of these two men. 
They came into contact and into conflict more than once in the 
series of negotiations and conferences on the reorganization of the 
Confederation, which, beginning in 1849, dragged on for some years 
with no result. There could be no result, for the simple reason 
that while Austria would have been content to share the headship 
of the Confederation with Prussia, the Berlin party were deter- 
mined that at any cost Austria should be forced to withdraw from 
all share in the politics of the rest of Germany ; and this, although 
if Arndt’s song is really to be the watchword of German unity— 


“ What is the German Fatherland ?— 
Wherever sounds the German tongue”— 


the expulsion of Austria from Germany can only be a prelude to 
the future dismemberment of the Austrian Empire. A Hohen- 
zollern Empire of Germany, which has several millions of Germans 
living just outside its borders, clearly does not fully accomplish 
‘the idea of German unity which has been kept in the forefront 
.of German politics by Bismarck and his friends since 1866. 
Beust charges Bismarck with having most persistently worked 
‘to bring about a conflict with Austria while he represented 
Prussia in the Frankfort conferences. These are his words: 
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An attentive reader of Bismarck’s Frankfort reports will look in 
vain for any serious attempt on his part to come to an understanding 
with his Austrian colleagues. On the contrary, on April 7, 1852, he 
rejected a proposal made by Count Thurn with the view of establishing 
complete equality between the two States as regards their position in 
Germany. Nor is it sufficiently understood that it was against her 
interest and her wish that Austria consented to the exclusion of her non- 
German possessions from the Confederation. We find everywhere that 
difficulties were raised by the secret hostility which depreciated the 
advantages of the Austrian alliance, and refused to recognize Austria’s 
right to freedom of action and to the choice of an alliance with an- 
other power. On April 26, 1856, Bismarck even asserted that war 
with Austria was inevitable because it would be useful, as, ‘ according 
to the policy of Vienna, Germany is too narrow for us both, and Austria 
is the only State to which we can lose or from which we can gain.” 
This was said eleven years before the event. Men are apt to predict 
what they desire. Prince Bismarck may now boast of his foresight ; 
he may also boast of having directed the events he predicted the way 
he wished them to occur, though it was the merest chance that they 
turned out as they did. 


Unfortunately for Austria and the minor States, fortunately for 
Prussia and for Bismarck’s policy, those who directed the policy 
of the Austrian Empire played into the hands of its enemies by 
violating at once the constitution of the Germanic Confederation 
and the public law of Europe in the Danish war of 1864. The 
safety of States, and especially of great States, is intimately 
connected with a scrupulous observance on their own part of 
that law of nations which is, after all, only the moral law applied 
to the affairs, not of individuals, but of political communities. 
Small States are less open to the temptation of violating this law— 
it is so clearly their interest to appeal to its protection. The 
rulers of great States too often imagine that they can afford to 
disregard it, Austria took a fatal step when, in defiance of the 
decree issued by the Diet of the Confederation at Frankfort, 
she joined Prussia in an illegal enterprise against Denmark—an 
enterprise from which the more unscrupulous of the two allies 
reaped all the advantage. Bismarck had found at last the 
pretext for war for which he had been waiting and working for 
so many years, and the great crisis of 1866 was the result. But 
even before 1866 Austria had suffered heavy losses, which 
prepared the way for her later disasters, The plot against 
Austria developed rapidly from the moment when Cavour and 
Napoleon III. raised the Italian question at the Congress of 
Paris, on the pretext—a pretext they had themselves supplied— 
that the presence of the Piedmontese contingent in the Crimea gave 
the King of Sardinia the right to be represented at Paris, and 
tne further right to call the attention of the Congress to the rela- 
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tions of Italy to Austria and the rest of Europe. But it must be 
admitted that in Italy, as in Germany, Austria played into her 
enemies’ hands, and by numerous sins of omission and com- 
mission prepared the way for her own downfall. There is this 
much, however, to be said for her, that her conduct throughout, 
faulty as it was, compares very favourably with that of the arch- 
conspirators on the other side—Napoleon III. and Count Cavour. 
Beust was very active in 1859, in the eventful days of the outbreak 
of the Italianwar. He was anxious that Germany as a whole should 
espouse the cause of Austria, at least to the extent of moving a 
strong army of observation to the Rhine. He was at Paris just 
before the war, where in a private interview he urged strongly 
upon the Emperor the danger of arousing the national spirit of 
Germany by an attack on Austria. He saw quite clearly that 
when the Emperor went to war “for an idea,” the real motive 
was the perpetuation of the Napoleonic idea in France, while 
the liberation of Italy was only the pretext. This opinion was 
largely shared by statesmen and politicians in all parts of 
Germany, and although they were slow to take any decisive 
action, by the time that Solferino had been fought the feeling 
against France had risen very high in most of the German 
States, and a further prosecution of the war—above all, an attack 
upon the Trentino—would have been followed by a declaration 
of the Diet that it was the duty of the Confederation to give 
effective support to Austria. This was why Napoleon, notwith- 
standing his promise to free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic, 
halted so suddenly after his great victory, and offered the 
Emperor Francis Joseph peace on such comparatively moderate 
terms at Viilafranca. The Austrian Emperor was only too glad 
to bring the conflict to a close. Notwithstanding a long list of 
defeats from Montebello to Solferino, a considerable army was 
still in the field; a campaign upon the Rhine might still have 
more than restored the balance of what had been lost in Italy; 
but there was the daily increasing danger of a successful insur- 
rection in Hungary, and in her hour of danger Austria, with so 
many advantages upon her side, had to accept defeat because she 
had suppressed the liberties of the brave people who had once 
been her best defence against the foreign foe. Unfortunately for 
her, she did not take this hard lesson to heart until it had been 
repeated in the still more disastrous campaign of 1866. 

Beust tells, with reference to the Italian revolution, a story 
which is worth noting here, before pursuing the main thread of 
our rapid survey of the great changes in progress in Central 
Europe : 


“‘T cannot [he says] take leave of the year 1860 without recording 
@ not uninteresting episode which was closely connected with the 
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events in Italy. At the moment when the Sardinian troops were pre- 
paring to invade the Papal States, and to support the Unionist move- 
ment, Count Seebach, the Saxon envoy, who was on leave, suddenl 
came to me on a secret mission from the Emperor Napoleon, who took 
this means of hinting at Vienna, through me, that if Austria wished to 
oppose the invasion of the Papal territories, he, the Emperor, would 
not intervene, provided no change was miade as to the cession of Lom- 
bardy. Napoleon III. was very fond of making those disclosures 
through indirect channels. He did not observe his constitutional oath 
very strictly, but he was almost always to be depended upon in 
negotiations, and Vienna’ might have obtained guarantees. It might 
have been a great opportunity, for the articie of the treaty of Zurich, 
relative to the States belonging to the younger branches of the House 
of Hapsburg [7.¢., the Italian Duchies] was still in full force, and in the 
Venetian provinces affairs were assuming a different aspect.” 


No action was taken by Austria upon this hint. Beust’s 
remark, that.Napoleon III. was ‘‘ almost always to be depended 
upon in negotiations,” reminds one of the protest made by Mr. 
Gilbert’s hero, that although he could not say he had always told 
the truth, he had “ hardly ever” done otherwise. Austria may 
have thought that this was one. of the ‘occasions on which 
Napoleon was not to be depended upon, and the probability is 
that he was playing a double game. All through the year 1860 
he was trying to get and keep control of the Unionist movement 
in Italy, to be abie to say to it, Thus far, and no farther. The 
continued occupation of Rome, and the demonstration of the 
French fleet before Gaetor, were part of this policy, and it would 
have been quite in accordance with it to use Austria in an under- 
hand way as a counterpoise to Piedmont in Italy. Wisely or 
unwisely, Austria declined to be so used. 

In the autumn of 1862 Bismarck became Prime Minister of 
Prussia.. In the previous summer, while he was still ambassador 
at Paris, Beust had met him there, and in his Memoirs he asserts 
that their intercourse led. to a certain understanding between 
them, although their “views on German affairs did not always 
coincide.” This statement is part of the curious tendency shown 
throughout the work to minimize Beust’s continual disagreement 
with Bismarck. It looksas if the Saxon Minister, unable to deny 
that his great antagonist had had the best of the struggle between 
them, was anxious at least to show that on his side the struggle 
was not one in which his feeling and ambitions were very deeply 
involved. Although he was only the Minister of a minor State, 
his activity in the politics of the Confederation had won for him 
sO prominent a position that. Bismarck, on the principle of mak- 
ing no unnecessary enemies, was evidently anxious to conciliate 
him, and this, it would seem, was the secret of their friendly. in- 
. tercourse at, Paris in 1862. However this may be, Bismarck. was 
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no sooner in office at Berlin than he wrote Beust a long letter, in 
which he told him very frankly what were his plans as to home 
politics, while denying that he was going to launch out into any 
adventures abroad. ‘Thus, as to home affairs, Bismarck wrote : 


‘* My most urgent duty is to preserve and to strengthen the power of 
the Crown against the increasing influence of the representative Chamber 
and of the Parliamentary officials. I consider that this task can be ac- 
complished without departing from the positive injunctions of the Con- 
stitution. I shall endeavour to spare as much as possible the feelings 
of sticklers for constitutional forms, and to return as soon as possible 
to constitutional courses—always bearing in mind, however, that our 
constitutional oath places ‘ fidelity to the king’ first.” 


No one can deny that, in strengthening the power of the 
Crown and curbing that of the Prussian Parliament, Bismarck 
realized his programme to the full. His respect for constitutional 
forms did not prevent him from levying taxes for four years in 
defiance of the hostile votes of the Chamber. The success of 
Sadowa won him more than an indemnity from the Parliament 
of 1867, and until the Kulturkampf brought the Centre into the 
field he never again had to feel what a Parliamentary opposition 
can do. On his foreign policy Bismarck was less explicit in his 
letter to Beust, and the latter makes a very poor attempt to 
show that on this occasion Bismarck was not trifling with him. 
The Prussian used a little judicious flattery, and this in a 
direction in which Beust’s self-esteem laid him particularly open 
to attack : 


Considering [he wrote] your knowledge of men and affairs, 1 need 
not assure you that I stand quite aloof from all adventurous plans 
that have been attributed to me by political novices, and by opponents 
in the press. The untruthful, distorted, and disconnected reports of sup- 
posed sayings of mine, by which people have endeavoured to bring my 
judgment into discredit, must have been appreciated by you with a 
full knowledge of the real facts. 


Bismarck followed up this letter by inviting Beust to a confer- 
ence at Berlin, but the Saxon Minister, apparently afraid of 
compromising himself with Austria, declined the invitation for 
some time. He was always anxious to stand well with Vienna ; 
his great mistake was that he was also anxious to stand well 
with St. Petersburg, and held it to be the interest of Austria to 
act in harmony with Russia. This comes out in his remarks on 


the Crimean war, and on the Polish insurrection of 1863—matters 


into which it is not possible to enter here. Later on, when he 
was Minister at Vienna, he gave a fatal turn to the policy of 


Austria in the question of the Servian fortresses, and to this act 


of his it is in great degree owing that Russia has since then 
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established herself firmly on the Lower Danube, and that it is 
easy to foresee the time when the Austrian Empire, pressed upon 
by a Hohenzollern Germany on the north, and a further extension 
of Russian tributary States upon the south, will be as it were 
between hammer and anvil. 

But we must go back to the days before 1866. Beust was 
persuaded to exchange a visit with Bismarck ; he passed a few 
pleasant days at Berlin, discussing chiefly the French treaties of 
commerce with Germany, and a little later Bismarck returned the 
visit at Dresden. But next year, when Beust and his master, the 
King of Saxony, took up warmly a project proposed by Austria, for 
the re-organization of the Confederation (a project which would 
have put Bismarck’s own schemes out of the region of practical 
politics), Beust was very plainly informed that his Prussian 
friend was disappointed in him, and did not mean to make any 
further use of him. After this the breach widened very rapidly. 

Beust was at London in 1864 as the representative of the 
Confederation at the Congress on the affairs of Denmark. The 
only practical result of the Congress was that Prussia and Austria 
felt thoroughly assured that neither France nor England would 
stand between them and Denmark. Beust asserts very strongly 
that England’s non-intervention was in great part due to the 
personal efforts of the Queen, who wished at all costs to avoid a 
conflict with Germany, and acted in this matter in pursuance of 
what she felt would have been Prince Albert’s opinion on the 
then existing position of affairs. The victory in Denmark wasa 
very sorry one for Austria, for whom it was the prelude of 
disasters in the near future: for Prussia it was the first of the 
three successful campaigns that made the Hvuhenzollern Empire. 
Diippel, Sadowa, Sedan, were the stepping-stones to the proclama- 
tion of the Kaiser William in the great hall of Versailles on the 
New Year’s Day of 1871. 

Beust, in that part of his Memoirs which deals with the Danish 
war, relates a characteristic anecdote of Bismarck. After pointing 
out that the Danes would have acted wisely if they had not fought 
in 1864, but instead of this evacuated Schleswig after making a 
solemn protest and appealing for protection to the European 
Powers, and after showing that such a policy would have placed 
Bismarck in a very difficult position, he tells how he hinted as 
much to the great Chancellor when he met him at Gastein in 
1865. They were talking of the late war, when Beust said: 
“ You are forgetting what might have happened had the Danes 
refused to fight.” “I had taken precautions against that,” was 
Bismarck’s reply. “ I had made the Cabinet of Copenhagen believe 
that England had threatened us with active intervention if hos- 
tilities should be begun; although, as a matter of fact, England 
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had done nothing of the kind.” Was there ever a more cynical 
avowal. Armed resistance on the part of Denmark was neces- 
sary to the successful execution of Bismarck’s plans, and he 
encourages that resistance by a deliberate falsehood, and then 
sends the Prussian army to overpower the hopeless and useless 
resistance which his own deceitful message has encouraged. Then 
a year after he talks coolly to Beust of the success of a scheme 
which began in lying and ended in wholesale murder, for these 
are the plain, straightforward words in which to describe such 
policy. But notwithstanding this and such like revelations, 
Bismarck is, and is likely to remain, the ideal statesman and the 
hero of not a few Englishmen ; unless, indeed, his abandonment of 
the Kulturkampf tends to diminish his popularity. 

Thanks to General La Marmora’s revelations, we know how 
Bismarck, having got Austria to act with, Prussia against Den- 
mark, set to work to force his ally to leave Prussia in sole pos- 
session of the Duchies, and did this in such a way as to compel 
that ally to become an armed enemy. Backed by the Italian 
alliance, Prussia was in a position to make the long-desired attack 
upon Austria, and win for herself the long-coveted position of 
the chief Power in Germany. Govone, La Marmora’s agent at 
Berlin during the negotiations that preceded the war, assured his 
chief that Bismarck experienced the utmost difficulty in per- 
suading King William to consent to a rupture with Austria. This 
is confirmed by Beust, and the passage is worth noting now when 
so many people look on the pacific dispositions of the old Emperor 
of Germany as a tolerably safe guarantee for the continuance of 
peace in Western Europe. Speaking of 1866, Beust says : 


Not one of the German Governments wished for war. Austria did 
not wish it, The Emperor William assured me at Gastein, in 1871, 
that he only decided on war after severe struggles and with a heavy 
heart ; but I needed not this assurance to be convinced of the fact. I 
leave the question as to whether the same could be said of his Ministry 
for others to answer. Prince Bismarck certainly cannot be accused of 
having taken up the idea of war as a sudden inspiration. I was 
assured by one of his Petersburg colleagues that when he was ambas- 
sador in the Russian capital, shortly before he entered the Ministry, he 
spoke of war with Austria as part of his programme. But I do not 
attach excessive weight to this or any other oral tradition. Written 
statements, however, cannot be repudiated, and we often see in his 
Frankfort reports not only the probability, but the certainty of this 
war maintained and proved. 


When the war broke out the Saxon army fell back into 
Bohemia, to act with the Austrians under Marshal Benedek. 
Saxony was rapidly occupied by the Prussians, and Beust being 
absent with the king in Austrian territory, his beautiful villa near 
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Dresden was sacked by a Prussian regiment. He notes, some- 
what maliciously, that although his house fell into the hands of 
the insurgents during the eméute of 1849, he found on his return 
to it everything uninjured, with the exception of a portidre, 
which had been torn. The Prussian regulars in this instance 
behaved worse than the Dresden mob. The first days of the war 
were full of hope. Good news came of the victory of Custozza; 
and at the Austrian headquarters at Prague every one was talking 
of a great success to be won in Bohemia, and followed up by the 
victorious entry of the Austrian and Saxon armies into Dresden. 
As the Prussian armies came in contact with the advanced forces 
of the allies, Benedek asked the King of Saxony to remove his 
Court from the theatre of war to Vienna. Accordingly, a few 
hours before the decisive engagement Beust and his master, the 
king, set out on their journey to the capital. The first part of 
the journey was made in carriages, as railway communication was 
interrupted. The next day was the day of Sadowa. Beust 
heard the news of the battle in very striking circeumstances:— 


We arrived in the afternoon at Briinn The news from the 
battlefield was not yet decisive, and we continued our journey to Vienna 
by rail, not without hope. At 2 a.m. we arrived in the Austrian 
capital. The station was brilliantly lighted and lavishly decorated 
with flowers; and we saw the Emperor on the platform in full 
military attire, but with a face as white as his uniform. He greeted 
the King with the appalling news of the lost battle. 


. Sadowa, amongst its other results, made Beust a Minister of 
the Austrian Empire. But even before he accepted the invita- 
tion of the Emperor Francis Joseph to enter the service of Austria, 
of which he had already deserved well on many occasions, Beust 
was able to take part in the negotiations and debates which ended 
in the armistice of Nikolsburg and the treaty of Prague. Early 
in the morning after his arrival at Vienna he was summoned to a 
council at Schénbrum, at which the Emperor presided, and King 
John of Saxony was present. It was at this council that it was 
decided to cede Venetia to France. A few days after, he was 
sent on a special mission to Paris to endeavour to secure a 
French intervention on behalf of Austria. He received no 
written instructions ; everything was left to his discretion ; and the 
Austrian Emperor gave him an autograph letter as his creden- 
tials. The secret of the mission was so well kept that the papers 
said that “ Beust had gone to amuse himself in Paris.” He had 
an interview with the Emperor, but Napoleon was ill and in bad 
spirits. “Iam not ready for war,” he said. Beust tried to rouse 
him to a more enterprising state of mind, and used words which 
must have seemed prophetic to the fallen Emperor four years later, 
if he remembered them. “Sire,” he said, “I am not asking 
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you to make war ; after all, I am so Germanas not even to wish 
for it; but it is not in question. You have a hundred thousand 
men at Chalons ; move them to the frontier, and send a squadron 
to the North Sea: that is all that is necessary. The line of 
operations of the Prussian army is so extended that such action 
on your part must bring it to a halt. At Vienna, at Munich, and 
at Stuttgart men will take heart again, and Germany will accept 
your mediation with gratitude. Ifyou do not do this, you will 
perhaps be yourself at war with Prussia in five or six years, and 
I promise you that then all Germany will march with her.” 
All that Beust could obtain was that France was to claim a share 
in the peace negotiations on account of the cession of Venetia, 
and that the Emperor was to use his good officers in favour of 
the integrity of Saxon territory. He returned to Vienna, where 
men were fast losing heart at the news of the further advance of 
the Prussians, and of symptoms of insurrection in Hungary. 
Klapka was already with the Prussian army, and a Hungarian 
legion was being formed under his command. Austria united 
with Hungary might have continued the struggle, but with 
Hungary ready to rise against her, Austria had to accept what- 
ever terms Prussia might offer. Vienna had delayed too long 
the settlement with Pesth, and at last, in the hour of danger, it 
became almost a capitulation. 

With the peace of Nikolsburg the first and longest period of 
Beust’s political career came to aclose. The King of Saxony 
had named him his representation for the peace negotiations, but 
Bismarck bluntly refused to treat with him, and that he might 
be no hindrance to the new agreement between Saxony and 
Prussia, Beust resigned the position of Minister, which he had 
held since 1849. Thisresignation opened to Beust a new career, 
and though a brief, a brilliant one. Within a few weeks he was 
called to direct the new policy of Austria. He had ceased to be 
the Minister of King John of Saxony ; he became the Minister 
and confidential adviser of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 

Forced by two unsuccessful wars to withdraw from Italy and 
from Germany, Austria, under the direction of Count von Beust, 
set to work to adjust herself to the new state of things, and to 
reorganize her empire on a new basis. It is impossible to 
approve of much of the policy of Beust. His high-handed 
abrogation of the Concordat was both unjust and unstatesman- 
like. It would have been no difficult matter for him to secure 
by friendly negotiation a modification of its provisions. He 
chose instead to court the favour of the Austrian Liberals by 
simply denouncing it, forgetting, in his anti-Papal zeal, that a 
concordat is a treaty, and that the arbitrary violation of treaties 
is a proof, not of statesmanship, but the reverse of it. Again, in 
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his foreign policy he was far too subservient to Russia. Austria 
has suffered in the past, and is destined to suffer in the future, for 
her complicity with Russia in the partition of neighbouring 
States; and Beust committed the old mistake of supposing that 
it was better to claim a share of the spoil from the aggressor, 
than to resist his aggression in the Balkan peninsula. Hence his 
policy of supporting Servia in the question of the evacuation of 
Belgrade, the first step in the downward course which has 
involved Austria in her present difficulties in the East. But the 
chief act of Beust’s Austrian Ministry—the act by which he will 

be longest remembered—was in the highest degree wise and 
statesmanlike. He it was who inaugurated the dual system 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, gave self-government to 
Hungary, and brought to an end the long conflict between the 
two chief portions of the Empire. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that Beust could claim, or ever did claim, the whole merit 
oi this transaction. The Hungarian National party had already 
so far advanced the question that all that was wanted was an 
Austrian Minister who would deal with them in a conciliatory 
spirit, and accept as a basis of negotiation the justice of the 
Hungarian claim for Home Rule. Beust accepted this position. 
Much of what he has to tell in his Memoirs of the arrange- 

ment made with Hungary in 1867 is not very intelligible, unless 
one supplements it from other sources, and keeps in mind what 
the Magyar Nationalists had been doing while he was still 
Minister of Saxony. After the experience of 1859, Austria 
made an attempt to settle the Hungarian question by establish- 

ing a Parliament or Reichsrath at Vienna, with a certain control 

over the finances and with a responsible Ministry. It was hoped 

that so large a concession to the Liberals would have satisfied the 

Hungarians; that as soon as they had a share inthe government 

of their own country, as well as that of the whole Empire, 

they would moderate their demands to a considerable extent. 

But although Transylvania—that is, the non-Magyar portion 

of Hungary—-sent deputies to the Reichsrath, the Magyars 

refused to recognize in any way the Parliament of Vienna. The 
speech of the Hungarian National leader, Francis Deak, delivered 

on May 18, 1861, is worth quoting here—it summed up so well 

the position assumed by the Hungarians : * 

In former times [he said] the disputes between the Sovereign and 


the Hungarian nation arose from twe parties giving different interpre- 
tations to the laws, the validity of which was recognized by both. At 


* I take this speech from my friend, Dr. Eugene Oswald’s, little work, 
*‘ Austria in 1868,” which contains a very useful sketch of the history of 
the Hungarian question up to that date. 
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present the Austrian Government is trying to force Hungary to accept 
a constitution as a boon, in lieu of those fundamental laws to which 
she is so warmly attached. On the side of Hungary is right and jus- 
tice; on the other side is physical force. During the last twelve years 
we have suffered grievous wrongs. The constitution which we in- 
herited from our forefathers was taken from us; we were governed in 
an absolute way, and patriotism was considered crime. Suddenly his 
Majesty resolved “to enter the path of constitutionalism,” and the di- 
ploma of October 20, 1860, appeared. That document encroaches on our 
constitutional independence, inasmuch as it transfers to a foreign 
assembly (the Reichsrath) the right to grant the supplies of money ' 
and men, and makes the Hungarian Government dependent on the 
Austrian, which is not responsible for its acts. If Hungary accepted 
the diploma of October 20 she would be an Austrian province. The 
policy of the Austrian Government is a direct violation of the prag- 
matic sanction, the fundamental treaty which the Hungarian nation in 
1723 concluded with the reigning family. We must therefore 
solemnly declare that we insist on the restoration of our constitutional 
independence and self-government, which we consider the fundamental 
principles of our national existence. We can on no account allow the 
right to vote the supplies of money and men to be taken from us. 
We will not make laws for other countries, and we will share our 
right to legislate for Hungary with no one but the king [2.e., the 
Emperor Francis Joseph]. . . . We will neither send deputies to the 
present Reichsrath, nor take any share in the representation of the 
empire. 


Count Andrassy, afterwards Prime Minister of Austria, but 
then one of the Hungarian leaders, spoke in the same sense : 


The nationalities inhabiting the empire [he said] must choose between 
centralization and federation. Civilization and absolutism must neces- 
sarily go hand in hand. If the principle of duality is recognized, and 
Austria has a free constitution, a union between the empire and Hun- 
gary may easily be effected. The Hungarian nation refuses to have 
anything to do with the lately promulgated constitution. The position 
of Austria as a great Power is better secured by the principles of 
duality than by the principles of unity.* 


An address to Vienna was followed by a promise on the part of 
the Emperor of an extension of local self-government in Hungary, 
but the administrative and legislative unioa with Austria and the 
Parliament at Vienna was to be maintained. The Hungarians 
indignantly rejected this half-hearted concession, and then came 
a period of military coercion on the one hand and organized 
passive resistance upon the other. No deputies were sent to the 
Reichsrath, and the payment of taxes was refused, and could only 
be enforced by General Palfly quartering his troops upon the 


* “ Austria in 1868,” p. 14. 
VoL. XviIL.—no. 1. Series. 
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ople. There was no insurfection—a rising would have been: 
fatal to the national movement—but this passive resistance con- 
tinued until the events of 1866, and the. accession to power of 
Beust had introduced a new order of ideas at Vienna. But Beust 
would not have been able to accomplish what he did if the 
change had not already begun before be became Chancellor of 
Austria. In the autumn of 1865, when the war-cloud was 
gathering fast on the northern and southern borders of the empire, 
Vienna had opened negotiations with Pesth, which broke down 
on the question of a separate ministry for Hungary. They had 
this useful result, however, that the Austrian Government con- 
ceded the justice of most of the Hungarian claims. Then came 
Sadowa, and Austria’s weakness proved to be Hungary’s oppor- 
tunity. In the anxious days when the Prussian armies were 
advancing on Vienna, and Austria was appealing in vain for aid 
to France, Francis Deak published a manifesto which was all 
but an ultimatum : 


A considerable part of the country [it said] is inundated by hostile 
armies ; only Hungary is yet free from invasion. But Hungary is 
dead. If not everything, at least much can be done with Hungary. 
Still, by herself she can do nothing, for her hands are bound. What 
alone can set them free and breathe life into her is a parliamentary 
government. If Hungary can yet do anything for the monarchy, it 
will be when her liberty of action is restored to her, and when a 
Government is placed over her which is the emanation of the national 
will, and in which the nation finds a guarantee of its territory and its 
rights. 

It was clear that if the war continued, Hungary could, by merely 
taking Deak’s advice, and remaining inactive, work the ruin of 
Austria. The day after the manifesto was published the Imperial 
Government resumed negotiations with the Hungarian leaders. 
These negotiations at first made little progress. When Beust 
accepted office at Vienna, it was at the outset as Foreign Minister 
under Count Belcredi. Before long Belcredi retired, and the late 
Saxon Premier became Prime Minister of Austria. From the 
first Beust represented the party of liberal concession, and it was, 
thanks to him, that the Ausgleich or “ understanding” with 
Hungary was successfully arranged. It was not all his work, but 
without Beust the arrangement would have had to wait a long 
time for completion. He was aided in his task by the fact 
that the public opinion of the empire had been won to the 
side of Hungary. “An agreement with Hungary, even a disad- 
vantageous agreement, is, in short, the lesser evil,” said the Neue 
Freie Presse of Vienna. In the Styrian Diet, Kaiserfeld put 
forward the argument that without concession to Hungary parlia- 
mentary government would be impossible, an argument the full 
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force of which recent events help us to appreciate. “ Peace with 
Hungary,” he said, “ means the existence or the non-existence of 
Austria, and that peace must be concluded without delay. An 
extended Reichsrath [7.e. one Parliament for the whole empire] 
would produce only national, not political parties, thus 
making parliamentary government invpossible. Only a consti- 
tutional Austria is possible.” 

In December 1866 Beust had gone to Pesth for a few hours, 
to have an interview with Deak and the other Hungarian leaders. 
Until then the negotiations had been carried on by letter. This 
interview had important results, for it led Beust to make a pro- 
posal to the Emperor on his return to Vienna,which considerably 
facilitated the subsequent agreement. He tells us how ; 


“the next morning, immediately after my return, I was summoned 
to the Emperor. His Majesty was impatient to know my impressions. 
I took the liberty of expressing them in the following words: ‘I have 
witnessed,’ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I have been here, nothing but 
a useless exchange of rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and 
addresses sent here in return. This will not advance matters, Your 
Majesty has expressed the determination to appoint a Hungarian 
Ministry under certain conditions, and you have already chosen the 
men who are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your Majesty 
were to summon them to Vienna, in order that we might negotiate with 
them here.’ The Emperor took my advice, and Andrassy, Eitvis, 
and Lonyay, were invited to come to Vienna. This was the beginning 
—TI may say the decisive beginning—of the establishment of the agree- 
ment, and in 1867 and 1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: 
‘If it had not been for you, the agreement would never have been 
completed.’” 


The negotiations resulted in the concession of an Hungarian 
Parliament at Pesth for Hungarian affairs, with a responsible 
Ministry, Imperial affairs being referred to the delegations—com- 
mittees of delegates from the Parliaments of Pesth and Vienna, 
these committees meeting alternately in either capital ; so that 
even where the common interests of the Empire were under dis- 
cussion the national feeling of Hungary received full satisfaction. 
On June 8, 1867, the peace between Hungary and Austria was 
sealed by the solemn coronation of Francis Joseph with the 
crown of St. Stephen in the cathedral of Buda. It was a day of 
triumph for Beust. As he rode across the bridge from Buda to 
Pesth in front of the newly crowned Emperor-king, the shout of 
Eljen Beust rose up from the crowd so vociferously that he found 
it difficult to restrain his spirited horse. As he entered the square 
another cheer broke out, the signal being given by Deak. He 
feared that the Emperor might not take these plaudits in good 
part, but after the ceremony was over, Francis Joseph sent for 
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him, and said, “ No Austrian Minister has ever been received in 
Hungary as you have been. I am heartily delighted.” 

The question of the success or failure of the system inaugurated 
by Deak in Hungary has been a good deal discussed within the 
last twelve months in connection with its bearing on the Irish 
Home Rule question. In nearly all these discussions one very 
important point has been left out of consideration. Those who 
wish to show that Home Rule in Hungary has been a failure 
allege that in 1867 the Magyars were given a power and influence 
in the empire out of all proportion to their numbers, while they 
undertook less than their due share of military and financial 
burdens ; that they were placed in a position to overrule and 
outweigh the German element in the empire, and that the con- 
sciousness of this had tended to keep alive old national rivalries, 
and may yet lead to a disruption of the empire. I shall not dis- 
cuss here the question as to how far this is a correct statement of 
facts. I admit at once that the agreement of 1867 gave Hungary 
more than her due share of privileges in comparison with Austria 
and the Cis-Leithian monarchy. But what does this prove? 
Not that Beust was mistaken in giving self-government to the 
Magyars in 1867, but that those erred, and erred deeply, who, 
in the years before 1866, resisted the moderate demands of Deak 
and the Hungarian Nationalists. Beust, in his Memoirs, points 
out that the demands of the Hungarians increased considerably 
in extent after the crisis of 1866. The case of Hungary is one 
more proof that true statesmanship lies in timely concession, not 
in the wretched policy which begins with coercion in the day of 
fancied security, and ends with surrender at discretion in the hour 
of peril and disaster. 

Baron Henry de Worms, the translator of the English version 
of Beust’s Memoirs has prefixed to them a long introduction, 
abounding in interesting reminiscences of Beust’s career, and 
containing some of his letters. A considerable portion of this 
introduction is devoted to the comparison of Austro-Hungarian 
dualism with Irish Home Rule: Baron de Worms insisting that 
there is no real analogy between the two cases, and quoting, in 
confirmation of this view, a letter written by Beust not long 
before his death. But the Baron’s argument is vitiated by the 
fact that he takes Home Rule to mean Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 
1886. He seems to think he has scored a great logical success 
when he points out that in Mr. Gladstone’s scheme there was 
nothing to correspond to the “ Delegations” in Beust’s system. 
To this we can only reply that in all comparisons between the 
case of Hungary and that of Ireland it is the principle, and not 
this or that detail, that is important, and that the Home Rule 
Bill of 1836 is now as much ancient history as the schemes of 
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Hungarian autonomy that were discussed at Vienna and Pesth 
in 1865. But the principle remains. Again, Baron de Worms 
insists that the dual system was adopted to wnite, not to divide, 
Austro-Hungary. But this is exactly what the advocates of 
Home Rule say in its favour. Baron de Worms is simply mis- 
representing the plain facts of the case when he says : 


Count Beust wisely sought, by introducing the dual system, and by 
making Count Andrassy president of the Hungarian Ministry, to avert 
the dismemberment of the empire whose destinies he had been called 
by the emperor to control. Where, again, is the parallel between such 
a state of things and the necessity for a Parliament on College Green ? 
With regard to the latter, we have the oft-repeated assurance of those 
chosen to represent and speak for Ireland, that it is the thin end of the 
wedge which it is hoped will permanently cleave the two countries.* 


Now the oft-repeated assurances of those chosen to represent 
and speak for Ireland are precisely to the contrary effect. 
Count Beust’s letter, quoted by his editor, shows that, however 
well acquainted he may have been with continental] politics, he 
knew nothing of Ireland. His chief argument only goes to 
prove that in politics as in morals no two cases are ever precisely 
and exactly parallel. But all these discussions over details count 
for little in the face of the broad fact, that, notwithstanding her 
defeats, the position of Austria is now infinitely stronger than it 
was twenty years ago, and that Hungary which was a source of 
weakness to her in 1859, and again in 1866, would be her best 
defence at the present moment, if the Eastern crisis were to lead 
toa Russian war. This very year has seen the Magyar Parliament 
at Pesth voting, without one word of discussion, the credits de- 
manded for the defence of the empire. Austrian statesmen 
are so satisfied that the principle of decentralization is the only ~ 
sound one, that the policy of Count Taafe, the present Prime 
Minister of Austria, is distinctly one of recognizing and developing 
to the full the local liberties of the various nationalities that 
compose the empire. 

The settlement of the Hungarian question was the culminating 
point of Beust’s career, and remains the most enduring monument 
of the days when he directed the fortunes of Austria. Other 
portions of his policy showed, as has been already remarked, but 
little statesmanship, and above all his conduct towards the 
Holy See arrayed against him the Catholic and Conservative 
party at Vienna. At length a combination of parties forced 
him to resign. His withdrawal from office was alleged to be 
caused by ill-health, but the real fact was that he found he was 
becoming unpopular in Austria. His resignation was followed 
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by his appointment as Ambassador in London, whence he was 
transferred in 1878 to Paris. Failing health at last induced him 
to retire from official and diplomatic life, and he devoted his last 
months, at the chateau of Altenberg, to the composition of his 
Memoirs. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the whole work is that 
which records his conversations with Bismarck when the Em- 
perors met at Gastein in 1871. The German Chancellor spoke 
freely to his old rival of both past and future. One curious 
story is well worth quoting, though it would be more satisfactory 
if we had the name of Beust’s well-informed friend : 


If I received highly interesting revelations from Prince Bismarck 
as to the past, his hints about the future were not less so. He foretold 
the subsequent conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please me in one respect, 
as I should then no longer hear people remark that the Catholics were 
better treated in Prussia than in Austria. I warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not governed by a strictly 
Catholic Ministry, she might be at a later period, and that she would 
then be a strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: “ They have treated us villainously in Rome ”— 
which was another favourite expression of his. Some months later, 
when I was no longer in Vienna, a person who was thoroughly con- 
versant with politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well disposed to the Catholic Church imme- 
diately after the war. He expected to find a support in the Roman 
Curia, and had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence from 
Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave Rome, as at that 
time appeared highly probable, there was much that was attractive 
in this idea. An old archiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a 
Catholic population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all these were 
to be found at Cologne; and the garrison was to consist chiefly 
of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal [then Bishop] Ledochowski was intrusted 
with the negotiation; but after a time it took such a shape that 
Bismarck thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. This was the 
“ villainous conduct” of which he complained. 


It would be interesting to know if any confirmation can be 
found for this story of the Cologne project. May we hope that 
Bismarck will some day give us his own account of it, and with 
it leave his “Memoirs” to the world. Probably, unlike Beust, 
he will be in harness to the end, and so will have no leisure for 
such an undertaking. Meanwhile in the official edition of his 
speeches we have the German Chancellor's own account of his 
policy, and defence of his conduct. These, however, lack the 
element of anecdote and inner history of events which give their 
chief interest to a statesman’s Memoirs. 

Beust’s story of his own career is a work which cannot fail to 
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find a wide circle of readers, and to secure a permanent place in 
the class of literature to which it belongs. In preparing the 
English version Baron de Worms has very wisely omitted 
much that would only be of interest to German readers. 
His Introduction supplies ample compensation for ‘what 
has been omitted. Students of foreign politics will find in the 
two volumes a rich mine of valuable information and suggestive 
comment; while those who look chiefly for interesting and 
amusing anecdotes in a volume of Memoirs will not be dis- 
appointed with those that Beust has woven into his narrative of 
a life passed in half the capitals of Europe, in the society of 
distinguished men, and in the midst of great events. 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 


Art. VIIL—THE WORK OF THE LAITY. 


1. Report of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in England 
for the year 1886. Tenth Report and Manual of the 
Patronage Work, 1886. London: 31, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 

2. Report of the General Conference of the Young Men’s 

Societies of Great Britain, held at Dumfries 1st and 2nd 

August, 1886. Liverpool: 50 Manchester Street. 


3. The Love and Service of Christ in. His Poor. By the 
Bisuor or Satroxrp. London: 27 Wellington Street, W.C. 

4. The Loss of our Children. By the Same. 

5. The Leakage of the Catholic Church wr England. Four 


Essays reprinted from the Month. London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 18 West Square, S.E. 


6. The Catholic Church and the People. London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


7. Our Losses. By the Rev. G. Bamprietp. London: Burns 
& Oates. 


{7 ITHIN the last two years, a remarkable change has come 

over Catholic public opinion in this country. Until then, 
it was usual to assume that our progress was as satisfactory in 
spiritual as it certainly has been in temporal affairs. Priests 
and schools were multiplying; religious communities were in- 
creasing at a rate little short of marvellous; new and splendid 
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churches arose on every side. The machinery of religion seemed 
to be approaching perfection. ‘The position of Catholics in the 
world left nothing to be desired, as was conclusively shown by a 
pamphlet entitled “ We Catholics,’ which, as rumour has it, 
found favour in the most exalted circles, 

There were, indeed; those who estimated this external progress 
at its true value. The overworked priest of the courts and alleys 
of our large towns, as well as the pastor of a handful of souls in 
remote country districts, knew too well the other side of the 
brilliant picture held up to our admiration. Thoughtful laymen,too, 
who mixed with the poor and knew their wants, could not fail to 
see a falling away from within, for which the increase from with- 
out could not compensate; and this view found expression in a 
pamphlet, entitled “ The Catholic Church and the People,” the 
authorship of which has not been revealed.* Though issued 
hardly more than two years since, it appeared before its time. 
The truths it enforced were unpalatable, and they were presented 
somewhat strongly ; the paper was ignored by the Catholic press, 
and is hardly known among Catholics. The author must, how- 
ever, feel more than justified in the line he adopted, when he 
reads, in language hardly less forcible than his own, the similar 
complaints which have now been admitted into the most respect- 
able and influential of our Catholic papers and reviews. 

In July, 1885, a paper by Mr. Edward Lucas appeared in 
the Month, on “The Conversion of England,” which is reprinted 
in the volume on “The Leakage,” mentioned at the head of 
this article. This seemed likely to share the fate of the pam- 
phlet just mentioned, as the Catholic weekly press, which devoted 
columns to “ We Catholics,” entirely boycotted the less satisfac- 
tory view of our position represented by Mr. Lucas. But an 
important ally was at hand. I have already said that the real 
state of affairs was not hidden from the clergy. In the same 
year, the Bishop of Salford appointed a board of enquiry to 
investigate the condition of Catholics in Manchester and Salford. 
The resnlt of this showed that in these two towns alone (which 
are for all practical purposes one) there were “10,546 children 
needing different degrees of special care, if we are to save 
them to the Church and to the Kingdom of Heaven.” + An 
anonymous pamphlet and a Catholic layman could be safely 
ignored by our newspapers; but the utterances of a Bishop could 
not be thus suppressed. The Tablet and the Weekly Register 
vied with each other in their expressions of horror at the state of 
things revealed, and in the warmth of their appeals to Catholics 


* IT have lately learned that in more than one quarter this pamphlet 
is attributed to me. I did not write it, nor do I know the author. 
t ‘Loss of our Children,” p. 33, 
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to come forward and help to stay the leak. This affords gratify- 
ing evidence of the importance which rightly attaches to the 
utterances of a leader in the Church. 

The cue having been given, and the discussion of the matter 
having thus received episcopal sanction, there has been no lack 
of interest or suggestion. It is noteworthy that no one has 
denied the facts on which the agitation regarding the “leakage ” 
is based ; and that both priests and laymen are combining to 
remedy the evil. Our reviews and papers have published a series 
of articles and letters, some being mere talk, others containing 
practical suggestions ; conferences of priests and laymen have 
been held, at which certain recommendations were put forward ; 
a well-known priest has expressed his views in a noteworthy 
pamphlet ; and four of the papers which have been contributed to 
the Month now appear in a separate volume. It is something 
that we have not been deterred in our desire to face the difficulty 
by the knowledge that this open confession of our shortcomings 
would give (as it has given) occasion to the enemies of the Church 
to blaspheme; but we can afford to despise the sneers of the 
Church Times if we are fully set upon remedying what is un- 
satisfactory in the existing state of affairs. 

It is of course certain that this work must rest mainly with 
the clergy. They, under God, are the shepherds of the flock ; and 
no work can prosper, or, indeed, can be undertaken, without their 
approval and sanction. But it is easily demonstrable that the 
clergy alone are unable to cope with the evils which at present 
exist. To suppose otherwise would be to imply that our clergy 
have been hitherto neglecting their duty—a conclusion from 
which we should all of us very properly shrink. But if, with an 
active body of clergy, more than 10,000 children in one large 
town are in imminent danger, it is manifest that some other 
means of reaching the people must be found. What the clergy 
cannot do, the laity can, to some extent, supply. 

It is most important that I should, at the outset, endeavour to 
guard against any misunderstanding on this point. Two priests of 
position and ability have put their views on this “leakage” ques- 
tion on record. Provost Wenham simply ignores the laity ; Father 
Bampfield thinks their main duty is to vote supplies. In saying 
this I do not mean to convey the slightest reflection upon these 
two able men; on the contrary, I honour them for having treated 
the matter from the standpoint of “what can J do,” rather than, 
as too often happens in like cases, from that of “ what can they 
do.” But, just as the clergy have a right to address their brother 
priests and point out to them lines on which they may work, so 
a layman may not improperly pug forth suggestions for the 
benefit of his brother Catholics. Anything like interference with 
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priestly duties would of course .be as intolerable to the clergy as 
it would be repugnant to a layman of ordinary intelligence. The 
layman may be to the priest much what St. John Baptist was to 
Our Lord. He.can “prepare the way and make straight his 
paths ; ” he may even preach in the desert and exhort to penance ; 
but all will be with the knowledge that “there cometh after me 
one mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to stoop down and loose.”” In this sense, and in this sense only, 
can the layman do his part in the great work of saving souls. 

The field of lay work is, indeed, quite distinct from that of the 
clergy ; but it seems to me certain, even if we had no other 
evidence than the figures quoted for Manchester, that it needs 
assiduous cultivation. And the Bishop of Salford evidently sees 
this; for the “safeguards and remedies” which he proposes 
are :— 


1. The formation of district or vigilance committees in the missions, 
to help in bringing every Catholic child to a Catholic school, to take 
in hand all cases requiring care and attention. 

2. The establishment of Catholic homes for destitute children, night 
shelters, refuges, and industrial or certified schools. 

3. The creation of organizations or societies for the benefit and 
protection of boys and girls after they leave the workhouse or other 
schools for service. 

4, A well-considered system of emigration for Catholic children. 

5. Greater encouragement to be given in public elementary schools 
and elsewhere to temperance and habits of thrift; greater insistance 
upon the proper reception of the sacrament of marriage ; the discourage- 
ment of mixed marriages as most dangerous and pernicious ; systematic 
¢o-operation on the part of confraternities and other parochial societies, 
such as St, Vincent of Paul’s, in visiting the homes of children exposed 
to danger, getting them to Catholic schools, instructing and interest- 
ing them a/ter they have left school by means of amusements, of cheap 
Catholic literature and by friendly intercourse and sympathy.* 


With hardly an exception, all these works are matters for 
the laity at least as much as the clergy, and many of them 
must depend mainly upon the former. Our priests are over- 
worked ; their spiritual duties alone fully occupy their time ; 
house-to-house visitation, in large missions, is simply impos- 
sible. To expect them to add to their work such serving of 
tables as is indicated in many of the remedies proposed above, is 
to expect an impossibility. All these things need doing; but 
without lay help they cannot be done. 

At the present time there is great need for Catholics to show 
themselves fully alive to the social needs of the people, and to avail 


* “ Loss of our Children,” pp. 35-40. 
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themselves of all the aids to civilization which are so abundantly 

laced at our disposal on every side. I am sorry to occupy space 

y saying that I do not confound civilization with religion; but 
it is so important to guard against misunderstanding that protests 
of this kind are perhaps needful. Take such various works as the 
improving the dwellings of the poor, the bringing of art to the 
people, the establishment of recreative evening classes, the provi- 
ding amusement of various kinds for different grades of folk, the 
formation of libraries, the establishment of friendly societies and 
penny banks, the advancement of higher education, the forma- 
tion of choral societies, the direction of sewing-classes. Every 
one of these is useful, not only from a social but from a religious 
standpoint ; but how are the clergy to find time for them? “In 
my young days,” said an old priest recently, “it was thought 
that a priest had done his duty when he had started his school, 
but now they want a theatre as well!” Now the priests cannot 
supply this. ‘“ Our business is not to teach people to admire art, 
but to save their souls,” said another priest lately. This of 
course is true; and if it is a choice between the two, art must go 
to the wall. Yet we are proud to remember that the Church of 
old days was not only the teacher of religion, but the mistress of 
art as well; a fact to which our very Board Schools testify by 
the pictures on their walls.* 

A few years back a book called “ John Brown, Working-man,” 
deservedly attracted some attention. Books of this sort appear 
so rapidly that there is hardly time to read them, much less to 
think over them; and yet they often contain, as this does, much 
food for reflection. In this the Catholic character—who is no 
very good specimen of his creed—says, in reply to the statement 
that “the Catholic clergy understand us better somehow ”— 


“T don’t know that, John. They visit us oftener, I know, and the 
convents are very good for the poor, but sure the Sisters care nothing 
for us ourselves. They’ve got their eyes fixed on a great crown of 
glory, and they use their charity to the poor as one of the biggest 
stepping-stones to it. The priests are the same; they never try to 
make us happier here, ... . They never try to civilize us. It’s always 
the same story with them. We may live like pigs, wallowing in our 
filth. It’s no sin, they'll tell you, so long as you go regularly to your 
priest and attend Mass.” 


I do not endorse Tim Pearson’s remarks, but there is matter for 
thought in them. 
There are many who think they see in the distance—some, 


* I learnt quite recently that the Art for Schools Association had 
supplied a large number of copies of some of Raffaelle’s Madonnas for 
the decoration of Board Schools. 
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indeed, believe it to be near at hand—a little cloud arising which 
may darken the relations which should exist, and hitherto have 
largely existed, between the clergy and the laity. How frank 
and friendly these relations can be and should be may be gleaned 
from the records of the times when England was Catholic, and 
may be seen if we cross to our sister island. There the clergy 
are largely taken from among the people; and, so far as I can judge, 
there is no fear that they will forget those from whom they have 
sprung. The affectionate familiarity between priest and people, 
going hand in hand with the greatest respect for the priestly office, 
is one of the many noticeable features which strike an English 
Catholic on his first visit to Ireland, should he have the oppor- 
tunity of mixing with the people. Whatever may be thought of 
the political position in that country, there can be no doubt that 
its strength lies mainly in the united front which the clergy and 
people, from the archbishops down to the most illiterate peasant, 
are enabled to present. This is a great source, too, of the strength 
of the Church in Ireland, as its opposite has been a source of 
weakness to the Church in France ; and its importance, great in a 
Catholic country, is essential where Catholics are but a handful 
of the people. It behoves us, then, to consider how this union 
may best be maintained or promoted in England. That it is in 
need of support and development the correspondence in Catholic 
papers from time to time makes manifest. 

It is quite certain that the laity might do much more for the 
Church than they do. Whose fault is it that they do not? 
There are two views on this point, which I may roughly sum up 
by saying that the clergy say the laity won’t work, and the laity 
say they are not allowed to work. Both views are, I think, 
partly true; and yet it seems to me that the greater blame rests 
with the laity, and for this reason. There are already existing 
certain recognized organizations of lay work, to which I shall 
refer at length later on. These at present receive very inadequate 
support ; and until the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, for example, 
can show a larger number of conferences, and a far more numerous 
list of members, we laity have little right to complain. If we 
are not faithful in a few things, we can hardly expect to be made 
rulers over many things. 

With the clergy, it seems to me that the chief difficulty in the 
way is their failure to grasp the importance of lay co-operation 
—a failure all the more remarkable because they must be quite 
conscious that they are physically incapable of coping with the 
numerous calls which are made upon their time. Father Bamp- 
field, in his interesting and suggestive pamphlet, illustrates what 
Iam saying. His remarks on lay help, so far as men are con- 
cerned, are mainly devoted to “ its difficulties ; ” the subject itself 
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is to be “thoroughly discussed by a conference of priests” — 
which somehow reminds one of the Irish Attorney-General’s 
recently expressed anxiety that Irishmen should be tried by an 
“independent” jury, who might be trusted to return the verdict 
which the English Government desired. Perhaps it would be 
desirable to ascertain if the laity were willing to help, before the 
question of their help came under discussion. Father Bampfield 
thinks that “ voting supplies is the proper work of the laity, their 
duty, and their glory.” This is true; but if the laity are to be 
limited to this means of co-operation, the means itself will 
diminish. ‘ Taxation without representation” is not a sound 
working principle; and those who find the money have some right 
to know how it will be spent. It is not so long ago since our 
papers contained a correspondence in which it was bitterly com- 
plained that, owing to a change of priest, a church which had 
been decorated and furnished at no inconsiderable expense in a 
certain style of art had been metamorphosed to suit the views of 
the new-comer, who favoured a different system of ornament. It 
has even been known that handsome Gothic vestments have been 
cut up into covers for cushions; massive Gothic candlesticks 
removed to make way for “ Roman;” and soon. Are the laity, 
who “ voted supplies ” for the first, to do the same for the second, 
and that without question? And if so, for how long?* When 
I read Father Bampfield’s pamphlet, I could not help thinking, 
«‘ Lions would have fared better, had lions been the artists.’’ 

The laity are, de facto, completely in the hands of the clergy. 
I am not complaining that this is so; no work can go on ina 
parish without the approval of the priest, and no sane man would 
suggest that it should. I have said that the laity are most to 
blame for their inaction; but their position is not always an easy 
one. Let me take a quite possible case as an illustration. Father 
X, on being appointed to a mission, finds a layman, Z, who is 
able and willing to work, and entrusts him with many parochial 
undertakings. Z trains the choir, perhaps at his own expense, 
serves at Mass, establishes a library and a club for men and 
boys, acts as sacristan, “ votes supplies”—or rather gives them, 
as far as possible—both to church and schools, Father X warmly 
approving and supporting all that is done. Perhaps the goed 
Father, in his zeal for his flock, starts a temperance society, 
and here, too, Z is his right-hand man. And then there is a 
change. Father X goes to his reward, and Father Y succeeds 


* IT am not of course disputing the right of the priest of a mission to 
the absolute disposal of the property in his charge. But it wouid seem 
that the intention of the donor should receive some consideration ; and a 
layman who saw this ignored might fairly withhold any similar gifts 
which he might otherwise have made. 
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him. He sees Z in a prominent position—too prominent, he 
thinks, for a mere layman to occupy. “He will be wanting to 
say Mass next,” says Father Y to himself, when Z comes to him, 
as he was wont to do to Father X, with some tale of a drunkard 
wanting the pledge, or a family neglecting Mass, When once a 
feeling of what, in a layman, we would call jealousy is aroused, the 
affair is practically ended. Z's position is difficult; he is con- 
scientiously trying to continue in his old lines of work, knowing 
the while that the old approval and support are no longer his, 
although he has never beea told this. If he is wise, he will leave 
the parish, for his work is at anend. This is not an impossible 
picture; and it has two sides, and two results. Father Y will 
say he has had quite enough of lay help ; Z will feel that lay help 
is not wanted; and, unless he is foolish enough to be zealous, 
will content himself in his next abode by “ voting supplies,” say- 
ing his prayers, going to church, and amusing himself—leading 
the sort of life, in fact, that is led by the majority of pious 
Catholics—a life which, indeed, would be all that could be desired, 
if our duty to God did not include our duty to our neighbour. 

Before referring to the various channels into which lay activity 
may be directed, it will be well to glance at what is already being 
done. We have, in the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, an 
organization capable of undertaking aimost everything that comes 
within the scope of lay work ; and it may well be urged that in 
promoting the extension of this Society we should be at the same 
time advancing every kind of social activity. According to the 
book of rules, 


The object of the Society is: 1st, to encourage its members, by 
example and counsel, in the practice of a Christian life; 2ndly, to 
visit the poor and assist them when in distress, as far as our means 
permit, and to afford them also religious consolations, remembering 
the words of our Master: “ Not in bread alone doth man live, but in 
every word that proceedeth from the mouth of God” (St. Matt. iv. 4); 
8rdly, to apply ourselves, according to our abilities and the time 
which we can spare, to the elementary and Christian instruction of 
poor children (whether free or imprisoned), seeing that what we 
may do for the least among our brethren, Jesus Christ has promised 
that He will accept as done to Himself; 4thly, to distribute moral 
and religious books ; 5thly, to lend ourselves to every other sort of 
charitable work which our resources may permit, and which will not 
conflict with the chief objects of the society. 


From this it will be seen, as elsewhere stated in the little book, 
that although “charitable works are not the primary objects of 
the Society, they are the principal means made use of to attain 
that object.”” It is worth while to summarize the work for 1886 
from the official report for that year. 
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- There are in England 1958 members of the Society, of whom 
1204 are active and the remainder honorary. The Provincial 
Council, with “the very gravest regret,’ point out that only 
102 missions now possess an active conference, whereas there are 
1280.where there is none, while as many as 42 have in former 
years had conferences that are now suspended or extinct. This, 
indeed, goes far to show the apathy which has overtaken our 
Catholic laity; for it must be remembered that the S.V.P. is 
essentially a lay society.* Here and there it has happened that 
the priest of the mission has not been willing that the Society 
should be established; but this is probably quite an exceptional 
circumstance. London, including both sides of the river, has 
342 active members, spread over 32 conferences, Liverpool has 
115, and Manchester 108; Preston, Birmingham, and Bristol 
follow next in order of numbers, which gradually diminish until 
we reach Barnard Castle, which has only four active members. 
The sadly small number of the Brothers may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that the principles of the Society do not seem 
thoroughly understood by outsiders, although the Provincial Coun- 
cil lays down the axiom that “no work of charity is foreign to 
our Institute.” The excuse for this ignorance has recently been 
removed to some extent by the publication, for general distribu- 
tion, of a leaflet giving an account of the aims and needs of the 
Society. At present too many regard it either as simply a reli- 
gious confraternity, or as a society for the relief of the poor. 

The actual work done during 1886, excluding what is called 
“ Patronage Work,” to which reference will be made later, includes 
the following: Providing working-men with tools, admission to 
hospitals, distribution of the Catholic Truth Society’s publications, 
clothing school children and others, providing breakfasts and 
dinners for children, supporting children in homes and asylums, 
reciting the Rosary in houses of the poor, visiting the dying, pro- 
viding dispensary and hospital letters, managing libraries and 
savings banks and boot clubs, teaching in Sunday schools, grant- 
ing loans of money, providing a Christmas tree for school children, 
assisting “ basket girls” by grants, distributing Rosaries, acting 
on committees of the Charity Organization Society, getting neg- 
lected children baptized, visiting a workhouse, paying school fees, 
supplying a sewing-machine, providing Catholic papers for 
a free library, obtaining situations for workhouse children and 
others, obtaining a licence for hawking, paying railway fares. 
The total number of visits to poor families during the year was 
60,633 ; 4945 families were on the register, 97 orphans partially 


* Only four conferences have a priest as president, 
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or wholly supported, and 13 persons were helped to emigrate : 
the total income during the year was £7106 18s. 10d. 

Brought together in this way, the report of work appears very 
creditable, as indeed it is. But its value must be estimated in 
proportion to the needs which the Society has to satisfy ; and 
none know better than the Brothers themselves how inadequately 
these needs are attended to. Money, indeed, is required; but 
men are wanted more than money: for the relief of the temporal 
necessities of the poor is but one of the duties of the Society, 
and not the most important of them. There are probably few 
among the readers of this paper who have not at times been able 
to take part in some of the works enumerated above; their work 
would be more systematic and of greater benefit if they would 
ally themselves with others of like spirit, and found a conference 
of the Society. Our great defect in this, as in almost everything 
else, lies in our want of organization ; and this we must endeavour 
to remedy. 

It is in the ‘ Patronage Work” that there is the greatest 
development, and the evidence thus given of a greater realization 
of the need for doing something for our lads is very gratifying. 
The number of boys under the care of this branch of the work 
in its various forms was, in 1886, 2370, as against 1187 in 1885, 
and 814 in 1884. Almost every kind of work among boys and 
young men can be brought under this designation, which is, in 
my opinion, both unsuitable and ill-chosen. It has been taken 
direct from the French language, in which it ‘ implies””—so says 
the Report— the affectionate relations which exist between a 
Brother of St. Vincent de Paul, or a kind Christian master and 
his apprentice” (the English is doubtful, but the meaning is 
elear). This would have been all very well if the word Patronage 
had not already had a recognized meaning in English, and that one 
entirely opposed to the spirit which should animate the Brothers 
of St. Vincent of Paul. ‘There is a foreign air about much of the 
“ Patronage” Report which is not attractive to English ears, 
and would not work with English boys; and which is, indeed, 
hardly likely to strike as practical those who know anything 
of the lads of our large towns. There is just that assumption 
that boys are like pieces on a chessboard, and will stay where you 
put them, that is at the bottom of countless tailures in work of 
this kind. It is not so easy to start a “Patronage” as the 
translator of the scheme seems to suppose. It is assumed that 
the use of a school-room can be had for the asking, that the boys 
will go to monthly communion for the telling, that the “ few 
pounds’ worth of interesting story-books and games ” will be at 
once forthcoming, and that the lads will allow themselves to be 
kept in order by “a pious elderly man.” Now, every one who has 
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worked with boys knows that this scheme is built up of assump- 
tions, As a matter of fact, it is by no means easy to get aschool- 
room, or to make it attractive when got; the “few pounds ’’— 
there is an airiness in this way of speaking which raises a 
mournful smile—are not easy to get ; and as for the “ pious elderly 
man ”’—well, I have tried him, and his piety will not stand the 
wear and tear. I have known him use strong language, and he 
had great provocation; but his character for piety was gone. 
But I must not stop to criticize the well-meant suggestions of 
the ‘ Patronage” committee; they need revision by some one 
who understands what English and Irish lads are, and who there- 
fore knows that they are not likely ‘“ to begin a good life by a wish 
for the honour of wearing the collar” to be provided for the vir- 
tuous, or to be induced, even by the promise of a prize, to “ learn 
by heart the history of the Passion!” Nor would it be well that 
“if any Patronage boy use a bad word he should be at once sus- 
pended by the person in charge, and perhaps expelled by the con- 
ference from the Patronage Gild.” Ina word, the boys for whom 
this scheme is adapted are those already good ; for them it might 
do, but it would never attract the careless and irreligious. 

It is pleasant to state, however, that the “ Patronage” com- 
mittee does not confine its support to clubs worked on its own 
lines. A wise liberty of action is allowed to local workers, who 
would often be unable to carry on their work without the aid of 
funds supplied by the committee. Lads are helped to emigrate 
from the same fund, and men’s clubs have also been assisted. The 
actual work among the lads includes the establishment of penny 
banks, night-schools, lectures, and classes of different kinds, super- 
intendence at Mass, and general encouragement in fulfilling reli- 
gious duties ; the formation of Sunday-schools and libraries; the 
encouragement of temperance, and the like. 

In the Catholic Young Men’s Society, founded in 1849 
by Dean O’Brien, of Limerick, the spiritual good of the 
members is the primary aim. “It is a brotherhood of practical 
Catholics, not a refuge for spiritual waifs and strays ;” and its 
aim is rather to keep together in the practice of virtue those who 
are already good than to reclaim those who have gone astray, as 
is manifest from its “fundamental rule” of monthly confession. 
The temporal advantages of the members are, however, by no 
means lost sight of, and it is this aspect of its work that more 
immediately concerns us now. The Catholic Young Men’s 
Society is strongest in the south of Scotland and in the north of 
England ; indeed, in the south, it is almost non-existent, and an 
attempt has been made to supply its place by a conference cf 
Catholic clubs having its centre in London. The following sum- 
mary of the kinds of work undertaken by the Catholic Young 
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Men’s Society is taken from its last year’s Report: Lectures, 
dramatic clubs, literary and debating societies, gymnasiums, 
libraries and reading-rooms, clubrooms for games, classes in 
reading, French, &c., benefit societies, penny banks, football 
and cricket clubs, social gatherings, popular concerts, bands. 
It will thus be seen that by the Catholic Young Men’s Society, 
as well as by the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, the social side of 
things is fully recognized. The conference of Catholic clubs, to 
which reference has been made, has been too recently formed to 
allow of any estimate of its work ; but a series of Saturday after- 
noon excursions has been organized with satisfactory results. 

The work of each of these lay societies is distinctly good in 
quality, but it needs to be greatly increased in quantity ; and we 
may well devote our best energies to the extension of the Society 
of St. Vincent of Paul. But there are many openings for lay 
work which do not come within the scope of that Society. 

It has lately been suggested that much could be done by the 
establishment of parochial councils, to be formed, of course, 
with the sanction of the priest, and to work under him, which 
could take up and organize lay work of different kinds. Such 
councils would not confine themselves to merely social work ; 
they would aim at organizing the Catholics of their mission into 
a compact body, which would be available for voting purposes in 
all parochial matters. Probably no better plan of operation could 
be devised than that which is suggested in an anonymous pam- 
phlet on “The Education Crisis,” published in 1871, as a means 
of organizing a parish for taking part in the work of raising funds 
for the support of Catholic schools : 

It will be good for the parish priest to gather around him the most 
influential men of his congregation. Now, this does not necessarily 
mean that they must be the most monied men; it means rather those 
who have an influence over others in their own class and walks of 
life. He will consult with them how to divide his parish or district 
into small divisions, which can be easily learnt, worked, and can- 
vassed. 

The first work of such a body would be the preparation of a 
census ; and this alone, judging from experience, would result, in 
large missions, in the discovery of many Catholics whose children 
were going to Board schools, and who were unknown to the 
priest. Such a council would be able to put forward Catholic 
candidates for boards of guardians, vestries, school boards, and 
similar positions; or, if a Catholic candidate were not forth- 
coming, would bring its influence to bear in favour of those 
who would support Catholic interests. Such work as_ this 
could not be undertaken by the Society of St. Vincent of Paul ; 
but it is very important, if we are to take our right position as 
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citizens, and to show that the welfare of the State is with us an 
aim only second to the exaltation of the Church. 

A hindrance to the formation of such a council would be found 
in the terrible bugbear of politics. I generally find that when 
people object to “the introduction of politics,” they mean such 
politics as they do not themselves approve ; but in this case I think 
the danger is imaginary. No politics are introduced at the con- 
ferences of St. Vincent of Paul ;* and the council might expressly 
exclude parliamentary elections from its plan. But through its 
means a connection might be maintained with the various philan- 
thropic societies which welcome Catholic co-operation, such as 
the Charity Organization Society, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, the Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants, the Reformatory and Refuge Union, and the 
like.t Catholic lay co-operation with these bodies is much to be 
desired, and is always warmly accepted ; and through their means 
our neglected children are often reclaimed to the Church.{ Again, 
we should surely be willing to take our parts in the various and 
numerous organizations which have for their aim the brightening 
of the homes and the lives of the poor. The Metropolitan Play- 
grounds Association, the Society for Preserving Open Spaces, the 
Kyrle Society, the societies which aim at providing good music 
for the people, the Art for Schools Association—these are only 
some of the organizations with which Catholics might well 
co-operate, showing by so doing that the temporal as well as the 
spiritual welfare of the people comes within the purview of the 
Church. We want more clubs for men and boys, more societies 
for women, more amusement for our people, more encouragement 
of temperance and thrift; but it is to the laity that we must look 
for the supplying of these wants. 

In the volume on the “ Leakage of the Church,” a proposal 
for the establishment of homes for Catholic poor working-boys— 
which has already been taken up in Manchester—is developed at 


* The exclusion of politics from St. Vincent of Paul illustrates what I 
have just said. When I started my League of the Cross Magazine, I said 
that “ every Irishman would be glad to know” that Archbishop Croke 
had promised me his support; and I further referred to his Grace as 
“patriotic.” A well-known Brother of St. Vincent de Paul, whose con- 
ference had subscribed, at once by word and letter protested against this 
as an introduction of politics, and the subscription was not renewed. Yet 
when “ Primrose Day ” coincided with a S.V.P. quarterly meeting, there 
was quite a show of primroses among the brothers present! 

+ Mr. D. F. Leahy read an important paper on this point at the Low 
Week meeting of the Catholic Truth Society, which will be found in the 
Catholic Temperance Magazine for this month. I have also touched upon 
it in the volume on “ The Leakage of the Catholic Church.” 

t Many conferences of St. Vincent de Paul are represented by one of 
their members on the local Charity Organization Society committees. 
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some length. The expense of such homes is shown not to be 
great, and those interested in this branch of lay-work will find 
the facts and figures adduced with careful attention. The great 
good which may be done among the rough working-girls of our 
large towns by the establishment of sewing-classes and the like, 
is also dwelt upon in some detail. 

The field of literature, in which Catholics are neither infrequent 
nor unskilled labourers, has still untilled spots which require cul- 
tivation. We want a series of short practical papers and leaflets 
on the various ways of exercising thrift, on the advantages of 
banks and benefit societies, on the need for self-culture, the im- 
portance of combinations, and other matters of the kind. There 
is an excellent supply of such publications issued by those outside 
the Church, most of which are suitable for adoption among our- 
selves; but there are many who would be more willing to take 
up these important subjects if say the Catholic Truth Society 
would follow the example of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and issue a series of leaflets on social matters, suitable 
for general distribution. 

It is well that some of us should take the trouble to become 
acquainted with the modes of working adopted by non-Catholic 
organizations. As I have said elsewhere— 


There are some who are inclined to be shocked when anything of 
this kind is suggested ; but it is difficult to understand why they should 
be so. It has been the universal practice of wise men of all kinds and 
all times, and it has the highest sanction. Fas est et ab hoste doceri 
is a well known saying; and it will be remembered how, in the 
parable, the lord commended the unjust steward because he had done 
wisely, for the children of this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light. Churches and church festivals have been 
reared upon the ruins of heathen temples and fallen superstitions; 
why should we wish to be more wise than Our Lord, and more critical 
than His Church ? * 


I may be allowed to give an example of the advantage of 
this adaptation of ideas. Shortly before Christmas, 1885, an 
account appeared in the Echo of Lady Wolverton’s “ Needlework 
Guild,” which seemed to me so useful and simple that I wrote for 
further particulars. I then obtained a dozen of Lady Wolverton’s 
little books explainins that work, which I sent to as many 
Catholic ladies, calling their attention to it, and asking whether 
they would be willing to join a similar society, should such be 
formed under Catholic auspices. At the same time I obtained 
the Bishop of Southwark’s approval of the scheme. The proposal 
was taken up with an alacrity which I think has never been 


* Month, May, 1887. 
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equalled in any Catholic enterprise. In less than six months the 
Catholic Needlework Guild was established, diocesan committees 
were formed, with the sanction of the Cardinal Archbishop and 
many Bishops; and Catholic women of all classes, from the 
aristocracy to domestic servants, enrolled themselves as members. 
Special indulgences have now been obtained for the Guild, which 
has succeeded beyond the expectations of its first workers. I think 
it, worth while to put on record this account of the origin of what 
is already a widespread and popular Catholic organization, because 
it shows not only how advantageously a non-Catholic undertaking 
may be adapted by Catholics, but also how ready folk are to 
work if they are shown how to set about it. My own share in 
the work having been confined to the first suggestion of its 
possibility, I shall, I hope, not be thought vain-glorious in thus 
referring to it.* 

Of the work of organizing clubs of different kinds, it is not 
here my intention to speak; not because I ignore its import- 
ance, but because I have elsewhere written about it at some 
length.t And the space at my disposal will not allow me to do 
more than indicate the desirability of our establishing in London 
some Catholic centre which should embrace such educational 
work as is carried on with admirable zeal and devotion, and, it 
is gratifying to add, with proportionate success, at Toynbee Hall 
and elsewhere. Other humanizing agencies, already utilized freely 
by those outside the Church, we should be ready and willing 
toemploy. It would not be a great thing for a Catholic lady to 
invite to her suburban residence for a summer’s day some of 
those who spend their years in narrow streets, with no bright 
surroundings of trees and flowers, and without any of the thousand 
prettinesses which go towards making our homes what they are. 
We might surely, some of us, whose lot is cast in London or in 
large towns, do something to bring the children of our poor 
schools into relations with the museums and art galleries, whica 
are indeed open to all who will come to them, but which are as 
unknown to the boys and girls of our streets and alleys as though 
they were fenced off from them by impenetrable barriers. We 
may, with little trouble to ourselves, do something to make the 
treasures of art and science intelligible, to share the education 
which we have acquired with those less favoured, but perhaps 
not less capable of appreciation, than ourselves. ‘These things 


* I may just say that the only rule of the Guild is that each member 
shall, during the year, make two garments for the poor, ‘The general 
secretary (Miss Calogan, 4, Kildare Terrace, Bayswater, W.) will, I am 
sure, gladly give all information regarding the Guild. 

+ Month, September, 1885. 
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can be done, and are done, by those who are not Catholics. Are 
our duties to the poor less, because our privileges are greater ? 

But it is time to conclude, and I will do so by grouping the 
work of the laity under three principal heads as follows : 

I. Spiritual: this would embrace Sunday-school and guild 
work, and such things as supplying the poor with prayer-books, 
religious pictures, and rosaries, promoting general communions 
in boys’ clubs, and the like, and would in every respect be com- 
pletely under the direction of the clergy. 

II. Temporal: under this head would come not only the relief 
of the poor in their temporal necessities, but every kind of . 
Catholic social work, such as savings-banks, ciubs, providing 
amusement for various classes, temperance work, libraries, the 
needlework guild, and in short everything which can tend to 
brighten the daily lives of the poor. 

III. Co-operative : theco-operation whenever possible with non- 
Catholic societies which aim at the improvement of the condition 
of the people. The Charity Organization Society may be taken 
as a type of these, many of which have already been referred to. 
Under this heading, too, would come the work of poor law 
guardians, school boards, vestries, and the like. 

Is it too much to say that under one or other of these heads 
every layman and woman who has the will and the heart may 
find something to do for the love of God and of their neighbour? 
Is there any one who can urge want of time or the claims of 
society as an excuse for not helping in some one of the many 
ways which have been indicated, or in the many other ways which 
any one who is willing will easily discover for himself? To 
suppose so would be to assume that we Catholics have less love 
for our poorer brethren than those around us who are not of the 
unity of the faith ; that we have no wish that the Church should 
retain her glorious title of “the Church of the Poor ;” and that 
even for society we care so little that we will not do our part 
towards strengthening the bonds which are being strained until 
they are in danger of snapping. 

There was a time, not so far distant, when Catholics were 
accredited by those outside the Church with a pre-eminent zeal 
for the corporal works of mercy. I do not suppose we are now 
less zealous than we were; but the awakening of those around 
us and the energy with which they have applied themselves to 
work, have put our efforts into the background, and we are losing 
the character for devotion to the poor which we formerly pos- 
sessed. If we would regain or maintain it, we must stir our- 
selves afresh, No matter how great our zeal may be or our 
readiness to work, we shall find in the crowded courts and alleys 
of our large towns, or in the neglected units of our small ones, 
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more than sufficient scope for both. And this mention of our 
large towns brings me to one other suggestion, with which I 
will conclude. 

Many of the English public schools and colleges have of late 
years taken up a new kind of work. A mission is started in 
some poor part of London to establish a church, with schools, 
clubs, and social works of all kinds, the expenses of which are 
defrayed by the members of some one of these schools or colleges. 
In South London alone such missions have been planted by five 
Cambridge colleges, and by Charterhouse, Wellington, and Dul- 
wich schools. In this way another band of union is established 
between the different classes of society; and even those who, 
from one cause or another, cannot themselves take active part in 
the work of civilizing and in a manner Christianizing the com- 
munity, are enabled by their alms to share in the work. Cannot 
something of this sort be done among ourselves? How many 
priests there are who would willingly have in their crowded 
missions a hall for meetings and lectures, rooms for clubs and 
libraries, amusements for their boys and young men, social 
recreation for their girls and young women, but who might as 
well wish for the moon as for anything of the kind! The needs 
of our poor and the duties of the more wealthy towards them 
have lately been brought before the inmates of some of our 
schools and colleges; and it may be hoped that this will lead to 
some practical result? If Stonyhurst, or Ushaw, or Oscott, 
would undertake to subscribe annually some sum towards the 
support of a working-men’s club in the poorer parts of London, 
or Manchester, or Liverpool, the result could not fail to be 
beneficial. A blessing to “ him that gives and him that takes” 
could not fail to follow; one more link would be added to 
the chain which should bind together the different classes of 
society—a chain which is weakening year by year; we should 
realize more and more that we are children of the same God 
and of the same Church, that our aims and hopes and interests 
are the same, and that it is not so much our duty as our privilege 
to help one another. 

James Brirren, 


Hotes of Grabel and Exploration. 


French Travellers in Central Asia.— Messrs. Capus and 
Bonvalot, whose impressions of Merv have been already published, 
have written to the French Geographical Society a more detailed 
account of their tour in a letter from Samarcand, of November 6, 
1886. They left Teheran for Meshed on April 27 in a hired carriage 
of sufficiently stout build to bear the jolting on a road whose 
sonorous title of ‘the Imperial route” is scarcely justified b 
its character. It follows the foot of the mountains to Shah-rud, 
Sabzawar and Nishapur, skirting the edge of the “ Keber,” or great 
Salt Desert. Its crystalline surface is strewn with various salts, in 
which soda and magnesia are prominent, rendering the water bad 
and cultivation impossible. It is a treeless expanse, identical in its 
natural products with the Central Asian deserts, and the character of 
the region is summed up by the travellers in the statement that nota 
single forest is passed between the bridge of the Mandjil and the 
Tian Shan. 


Persian Towns.—The towns of Northern Persia are [they continue] 
destitute of character. A few ruined mosques, some fine but dilapidated 
minarets, attract the attention of the historian, and prove to him that the 
finest monuments of Asia date no further back than the Mongol do- 
minion. Bastan is the most interesting of these towns, for it preserves 
some relics of these ancient times, and, among others, an architectural 
curiosity, a shaking minaret of the character of those one sees at Ispahan. 
Minarets were probably used as observatories. The population has few 

ints of interest in a moral sense, and we do not hesitate to place it 

elow that of Bokhara and Khiva. The cultivation of opium is an 
indication of the deterioration of the people, and the Turcomans tho- 
roughly despise them; but since the Russians have occupied their 
territory, they can no longer put to the proof the effeminate spirit of 
the Persians. All the villages are fortified, and some of them are sur- 
rounded by a triple rampart and a ditch. Meshed, the capital of Khorasan, 
which we reached on Muay 25, is the most fanatical city we have yet 
come across in Central Asia. Every infidel is forbidden to enter that 
part of the city called “ Best,” where repose under gold and blue cupolas 
the remains of the Imam Reza. From all parts of Persia pilgrims fock 
to the tomb of this saint. The road from Meshed to Teheran was covered 
at this time with Arabs from Kerbela, who abandoned everything to visit, 
with their wives and children, the holy place. Like the pilgrims to Mecca, 
they often carried with them the corpaes of their dead friends, wishing 
them to repose beside the Imam Reza. 


Being refused permission by the Afghan authorities to visit 
Herat, the travellers proceeded to Sarakhs, where they found the 
Persian village of that name dilapidated and miserable, but the 
new Russian town rapidly growing in importance. The Tejend 
(lower Heri-Rud) was here a considerable stream, but its muddy 
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water is very bad for drinking. Leaving Sarakhs for Merv on 
June 20 the party suffered much from the hot wind of the desert, 
rendering travelling by day impossible. 

Velocity of Ocean Currents.—The Académie des Sciences in 
Paris has received an interesting report from Admiral Bouquet de la 
Grye, detailing a series of experiments instituted by the Prince of 
Monaco to test the velocity of currents in the North Atlantic by 
means of light water-tight caskets or vessels launched into the sea at 
a considerable distance from shore. Those started off from the Azores 
in 1885 reached the land after an interval indicating a rate of motion 
of from two to four miles a day, while later observations indicated 
a speedier rate of transit. Of 500 launched in deep sea off Cape 
Finisterre, twelve arrived at the French coast a little below Arca- 
chon, after an interval indicating an average daily rate of travel of 
about six miles. Some were of glass and some of copper. The 
former, floating on the surface, were exposed more to the buffeting 
of the waves as well as to the influence of the currents; so that it 
may not be easy to determine how much each of these factors con- 
tributed to the actual movement. A number of observations were 
also carried out to determine the temperature of the ocean at 
different depths in various localities. In the Bay of Biscay, at a 
depth of 100 métres, a lower temperature was found than at a similar 
depth off the Portuguese coast. One of the circumstances which 
invest these observations of deep-sea temperatures with peculiar 
interest is the light they help to throw on the habitat of marine 
animals and plants, and especially on the migrations of fishes—on 
those of sardines, for example, which are known to have changed 
their haunts within living memory.—Z%mes, January 25, 1887. 

Trade Prospects on the Upper Yang-tse.—The highest point 
hitherto reached by commerce on the Yang-tse is the Treaty Port of 
Ichang, 1,000 miles from the sea; but an effort is now about to be 
made to give effect to the stipulation of the Chefoo Convention that 
the port of Chung-King, 400 miles higher up, should be thrown open 
to foreign trade as soon as a steamer should succeed in reaching it. 
The rapids by which the river is interrupted in passing through the 
Ichang gorges, have hitherto proved an obstacle to the fulfilment of 
this condition, but the difficulties thus opposed to navigation have 
been exaggerated ; and Mr. Archibald Little, a merchant of Ichang, 
having collected the £10,000 required for expenses, is about to have 
a pioneer steamer specially constructed, with which he will start on 
an experimental trip. Should it be successful, a great part of the 
interior of China will be thrown open to British trade, as Chung- 
King will then come under the regulations affecting treaty ports, 
exempting foreign merchandize from inland transit dues, and enabling 
goods to be landed 1,400 miles from the sea on the same terms as at 
Shang-Hai. The great province of Szechuan, which would be thus 
opened up, is one of the wealthiest in China, with a population of 
30,000,000, and a soil, which while lightly taxed, bears two crops in 
the year, one of them of poppy. Although the freight to. Chung- 
King is 70s. per ton, and 14s. : es seaward, the trathic on the river 
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is estimated at 10,000 tons a month in each direction, and some 
£700,000 worth of foreign goods are annually thus imported, while 
=— exports eastward goods to the amount of about £10,000 
sterling. 

Animal Life on the Amazon.—Mr. Simson,* in his account of 
his wanderings in Ecuador, on the Upper Amazon and its tributaries, 
gives some details of the exuberance of life on their waters. The 
turtle, one of the most useful denizens of the great stream, is found 
on it in such profusion, that, from the yield of one sandbank alone, 
40,000 to 60,000 litres of turtle oil, representing a destruction of 
eight or ten million eggs, are annually manufactured. When we 
consider, moreover, that the turtle, both on land and water, furnishes 
an aldermanic banquet to bird, fish, and quadruped, and that myriads 
of the newly hatched brood are consumed by their voracious neigh- 
bours, we can form some idea of the prolific reproduction of the 
dainty amphibian. 

Less innocuous creatures swarm in like profusion, and alligators 
in some spots crowd the banks to such an extent that they have to 
scramble over each other’s backs to reach the water, and 500 
individuals, some ten or twelve feet long, may be counted in a com- 
— small space. ‘The rivers discharging into the Atlantic and 

acific appear to be frequented by different species, those of the 
western rivers having the distinguishing peculiarity of an upper jaw 
completely pierced by two holes, through which two of the lower 
teeth protrude. 

Jesuit Missionaries in Ecuador.—Mr. Simson gives a striking 
picture of the devotion of the Jesuit missionaries to their Indian 
flocks during a terrible epidemic of small-pox, when they never 
relaxed their ministrations in the most loathsome stages of the 
disease. ‘Can the lives of our Protestant missionaries,” he asks, 
“be compared to those of Rome in abnegation? Those who have 
known both, be it in the East or in the West, will be able to say 
which lead the lives exemplified by their professed Master.” 

The expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767 led to the relapse of the 
population from all the habits of order and morality instilled by 
those teachers, whose place was very badly supplied by the ignorant 
local clergy. The restoration of the Jesuit missions dates only from 
1870-71, but a great improvement has already taken place under 
their régime, the Fathers being invested with supreme civil authority 
in their respective districts. Their plan is to isolate the inhabitants 
almost altogether from the rest of the world, restricting all trade to 
a few known and trusted dealers, and thus excluding its demoralizing 
influences from these savage communities. A large section of the 
Indians in the Eastern province of Ecuador are still heathens, and 
all are in a very backward stage of civilization. 

Recent Journey through Tibet.—An interesting account of 
the travels of Mr. Carey, of the Bengal Civil Service, given in the 


* “Wanderings in the Wilds of Ecuador.” By Alfred Simson. London 
Sampson Low & Co. 1886. 
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Pioneer newspaper, is summarized in the Times of May 9, 1887. 
Starting about two years ago, he arrived at Lake Lob in April, 
1886, and, having collected a caravan to carry supplies, continued 
his journey thence. The Altyn Dagh was crossed into Northern Tibet, 
an almost barren region, in which, for eighty-two days, not a human 
being was seen. A caravan of Chinese pilgrims who were then met 
were unable to furnish supplies, and Mr. Carey, at the end of July, 
left the caravan to seek food for his animals, returning on the Ist 
of September with a stock of barley. He then proceeded to Yarkand 
for the winter, left it for India on the 7th of March, and, crossing the 
Changla Pass, which was deep in snow, arrived safely at Leh, having 
visited most places of importance in Eastern Turkistan, and seen 
something of Mongolia, Tibet, and Western China. He was every- 
where well received by the people and officials. 

Dr. Junker in Central Africa.—The evening meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society on May 9, 1887, was noteworthy from 
the presence of Dr. Junker, recently returned from many years of 
wandering through the heart of Africa. He began his address by 
stating that letters had been received from Emin Pasha down to 
October 26, 1886, acknowledging the welcome arrival of a caravan 
sent by the speaker, which had given great encouragement and 
pleasure. The object of his journey, undertaken in 1881, was the 
exploration in a series of circular journeys of the countries watered 
by the Wellé-Makua, as well as the solution, by following the course 
of that river as far as possible to the westward, of the problem 
whether it sends its waters to the Congo or Lake Tchad. Although 
few details of these journeys were given, their result, in combination 
with those of Mr. Grenfell on the Upper Congo, has been to identify 
the Mobanzi, the great tributary of the latter river, with Schwein- 
furth’s Wellé. Dr. Junker’s explorations in this direction extended 
as far south as the river Nepoko, which he believes identical with 
Stanley’s Aruwimi. 

The general system of the traveller, adopted in consequence of 
the comparatively small number of attendants by whom he was 
accompanied, was to make his head-quarters at a given point, thence 
making prolonged excursions into the neighbouring territories. 
His practice was to send messengers before him to the native 
potentates to assure them of the peaceful character of his visit, 
proclaimed by the absence of a military escort, a fact which the 
wary chiefs took care to verify by sending envoys to meet him before 
sanctioning his advance. His stations, when intended for permanent 
occupation, were defended by a fence and hedge of thorns against 
the attacks of leopards, which are very numerous, and frequently 
attack human beings, especially the women sent to fetch water. 
Their habit of returning to their prey if unable to finish it at once 
renders them liahle to be caught in snares, while lions, though 
equally abundant, are more cautious, avoiding nets of all kinds, so 
much so that the natives secure themselves at night by spreading 
light nets over their huts. Hunting is laborious from the great 
thickness of the grass, and only in December and January, atter it 
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has been burned down, is it possible to take exercise with comfort. 
The game retreats to the spots spared by the conflagration, and here 
the elephants, with their feet injured y the fire, fall an easy prey 
to the Akkas. The grass, growing rapidly again, is in April so tall 
as to render travelling extremely arduous. 

Central African Politics.—The great Monbuttu and Niam-Niam 
Empires, Dr. Junker stated, have completely fallen to pieces, in 
consequence of having been divided among the very numerous 
descendants of their rulers; the people were continually quarreliing, 
and throughout the whole of the country traversed by Dr. Junker 
there was not one really powerful king. In Monbuttuland the 
women painted their bodies with tricolour devices resembling an 
inlaid floor, and the decoration in this style of the ladies of rank 
was extremely elaborate and ingenious. ‘he first signs of the 
Mahdist movement, destined to set the whole Soudan in a blaze, 
began here in 1882, and the revolt of the Denka tribes cut the 
traveller off from returning to Bahr-el-Ghazal by way of Meshra-er- 
Rek. At first Lupton Bey hoped to be able to quell the movement, 
but receiving no help from the Egyptian Government, and deserted 
by his own troops, who, being principally Dongolawi and Arabs 
instead of native Soudanese, sympathized and fraternized with the 
rebels, he was eventually compelled to surrender. ‘This unfurtunate 
officer, now a prisoner in the hands of the Mahdi’s Khalifa, Dr. 
Junker strenuously defends against the accusations made against him. 

Position of Emin Pasha.—When Dr. Junker recognized the 
impossibility of making his way northwards, he retraced his steps to 
the East, about the end of the year 1883, and met Emin Bey at 
Lado (Gondokoro). Here he received the letters sent to him from 
Europe in the previous May, the last news he was to receive from 
home for many months. Instead of European news, the beleaguered 
men now began to receive violent and threatening letters from the 
Mahdi, containing reports of defeats of the English, to which little 
credence was given. Immediately after the fall of Khartoum, Emin 
Bey received an insolent letter from the Emir Karamalla, whom the 
Mahdi desired to advance against him. This he did continuously, 
and when, in April, 1884 (?), he had seized Amadi and Makaka, 
Emin deemed it better to retreat before him, and remove the State 
archives from Lado to Dufilé. Here he prepared for the worst, when 
suddenly the rebel leader, for some unexplained reason (probably, 
the Mahdi’s death and the subsequent disorders), stopped his onward 
movement and returned to the North. At length, on January 2, 
1886, Dr. Junker left Emin and Casati, to make his way through 
Unyoro to Zanzibar, a journey which he accomplished successfully. 
In his opinion, the reconquest of the Soudan provinces would be 
comparatively easy, as the people are weary of war and continued 
disturbances, while the death of the Mahdi has deprived the revolt 
of its raison d’étre. The traveller’s accounts of Central Africa give 
good grounds for hoping that Stanley’s rescue expedition may be 
successful, as there seemed by the last information received to be no 
immediate danger threatening Emin Pasha. 
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Tippu Tib and Mr. Stanley.—A correspondent in the Times 
of May 17, writing from Matadi, on the Congo, on March 30, gives 
the summary of a conversation with Tippu Tib, on his relations 
with Mr. Stanley and the International Association. Questioned as 
to his motives in consenting to co-operate with the former, and to 
accompany him to Boma, the ex-slave-trader replied as follows: 


I never clearly understood the object or the organization of the 
International African Association. The other Arab chiefs and myself at 
first believed, on seeing expeditions organized at Zanzibar, that the 
Europeans wished to compete with us in the markets there and at Tabora, 
and export, like ourselves, ivory and other produce. We did not know 
whether Stanley and the other white chiefs were acting for the King of 
the Belgians, for Belgium, or for the International Association, and we 
were always left in doubt on the point. But now that we have seen that 
such are not the intentions of the whites—that is to say, of the Belgians 
and English whom we have met on the East Coast—now that they have 
abandoned this part of Africa, in order to establish by common accord, 
we are told, between all the great peoples of Europe, a State where 
everybody may freely trade, we see no further reason to doubt the good 
intentions of the whites, who have already done so much for Africa. 

I confess that at first the idea of becoming a functionary of the Congo 
State was a singularone to me. But Stanley pointed out that I should 
have a privileged _— ; that the State on its side could only gain by 
seeing its establishments on the Upper Congo supported by the authority 
which, for many years past I had acquired over the people of the interior, 
who all knew me through having traded with me; while, as regarded 
myself, I could not but strengthen my commercial relations, by means of 
the support which the Congo State would afford to me, as to all who 
were established on its territory. I perceived the justice of these argu- 
ments, and I had, moreover, at heart, to remedy as far as I could the 
mischief which the Arabs, and the population at the Falls, had done in 
destroying the station at Stanley Falls. 


Native Trade in Central Africa.—The past and present com- 
mercial conditions of the continent were expounded by this shrewd 
and intelligent native, who evidently knows how to conciliate 
European sentiment. The son of a Zanzibar Arab, Tippu Tib detests 
the negroes, and professes attachment to the whites, whom he calls 
his European brothers. His familiar sobriquet is due to a twitching 
< the eyes to which he is subject, and his real name is Hamed-ben- 

amed. 


The circumstances [he said] under which trade is carried on with the 
East Coast are no longer so favourable as some years back, when I com- 
menced trading with Zanzibar and abroad. ‘Trade at that period had, so 
to speak, no existence. I established myself at Houron near Tabora, with 
my old father and my brother, Mohammed Massoudi, wishing first to 
create in the neighbourhood plantations yielding satisfactory returns, and 
above all to monopolize the ivory trade by establishing Arab correspon- 
dents throughout Central Africa, on the shores of the Lakes, and as far 
as Nyangwe. The people of the centre, who had no means of disposin 
of their considerable stocks of ivory, let me have them at a price whic 
enabled me to realize a large profit. In a short time I had monopolized 
all the sources of ivory production, and all the trade of the Manyema was 
in my hands. The great difficulty has always been to bring the produce 
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| of Central Africa to the markets of Tabora and Zanzibar. At first this 
i} was easy enough, but gradually the people of the centre became aware 
that they could also gain something by my operations, and commenced 
| imposing heavy tribute on me for right of way through their territories. 
For instance, the Wa-Kundis, who alone possess the boats necessary for 


crossing the Malagarazi, exact exorbitant terms for the use of them. 
| Certain tribes sometimes attacked my caravans, causing me heavy loss 
| in men and merchandize. Even on the coast the conditions of trade 
| changed. The Germans were everywhere, and their pretensions rendered 
} business more and more difficult. Great difficulties arose from this state 
A of things, and on all these grounds I concluded that, if the trade of Central 
Africa could follow another route and reach the coast by sure roads, on 
which no tribute would have to be paid, and where no difficulties were to 
be apprehended, everybody would be the gainer. After what I have seen 
} at Banana and Boma I believe I am not mistaken, and that traders like 
i | myself can only gain by despatching their produce from Nyangwe by way 
| of the Falls and the Congo. 

| The wily Arab omitted in this review of commercial changes to 
notice the effect of restrictions on the slave-trade in annihilating 
i that in ivory. The latter could never be sold profitably if carried 
I for thousands of miles by hired porters, and it was only the device of 
utilizing the one form of merchandize for the transport of the other 
that rendered the trade lucrative. On its old footing it can no longer 
continue to be carried on in face of the advance of European civili- 
i] | zation, and Tippu ‘Tib is wise in seeking to adapt himself to the 
i altered circumstances of his time. 

Progress of the Emin Relief Expedition.—A telegram from 
St. Thomas of May 23 announced that news had been received at 
Boma of the departure from Leopoldville of the last detachment of 
the expedition on its way up the river. One detachment had already 
started for Bolobo, a station higher up, and the remainder started, 
all well, on April 29, in the steamers Stanley and Peace, with the 
Henry Read, the steamer of the Livingtone Mission, towing the hulk 
of the Florida and a number of lighters. The march of the expedi- 
tion from the navigable portion of the Lower Congo to the Pool 
was retarded by the necessity for obtaining provisions so as not to 
encroach on the stores reserved for the portion of the journey 
between Stanley Falls and Wadelai, as well as by the close order in 
which the caravan was obliged to march, as a precaution against 
attacks from the marauders who infest this region. ‘The expedition 
owing to these causes did not cover more than nine miles a ay, but 
the men supported the fatigue well, and only two or three had to be 
left behind at Stanley Pool. The interval spent there between their 
arrival and the departure of the main body on the 29th of April was 
employed in packing and redistributing the bales on the steamers 
engaged for the uavigation of the Upper Congo, and in negotiations 
with the Baptist Mission for the use of their steamer Peace, which 
was eventually conceded. 

Difficulties of the Route.—The question of the supply of fuel 
for the steamers is the chief preoccupation of the leaders, and, in 
anticipation of some difficulty on this head, an advance guard was 
sent forward to Bolobo, a station on the southern bank of the Congo, 
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above its confluence with the Kassai. Orders will be successively 
sent forward to the other stations to revictual the expedition on its 
passage up the river, in order that the provisions on board may be 
reserved for the land march. As all the boats are heavily laden, it 
is calculated that they will take thirty or forty days to reach Stanley 


Falls, where will begin the most arduous part of the journey, a 
march of 300 miles through an unexplored country. The appear- 
ance of the flotilla, headed by the Stanley, flying the English 
flag with that of the Congo State, causes great excitement among 
the natives, who flock to the banks to see it pass. The Kassai con- 
fluence was passed on May 6, Bolobo would be reached two days 
later, and Stanley Falls, it was hoped, on June 5. 

Present Position of Affairs on Stanley Pool.—Reuter’s 
Agency has received a communication, dated Boma, March 30, 
describing as follows the progress made since Mr. Stanley, at the 
head of the first expedition of the International Association, founded 
Leopoldville, on Stanley Pool, in 1881. 

There are now at Stanley Pool nine establishments, containing 
more than fifty Europeans employed in managing either trading 
stations or missions. Among others, there are the English Baptist 
mission, directed by the Rev. Mr. Grenfell, and occupied by three 
missionaries, including one lady; Bishop ‘Taylor’s mission at 
Kimpoko, with eight missionaries, who will shortly have a steamer 
of their own wherewith to navigate the pool; and finally, the 
Livingstone Inland Mission, directed by American missionaries. 
There are also the French station of De Brazzaville, a factory from 
Rotterdam established last year, a French factory, and the two 
Belgian stations of Leopoldville and Kinchassa, containing fifteen 
Europeans, twenty workmen, and a garrison of Houssas and 
Bangalas. 

Stanley Pool is at present one of the most active colonies of 
Central Africa, being in some sort the central station, separating the 
Lower from the Upper Congo. This activity will greatly develop 
with the construction of the railway from Matadi to Leopoldville. 
Then will the centre of Africa really be opened up politically as a 
new State. 

Line of Projected Railway.—It is proposed to construct a 
railway, which, skirting the rapids, shall connect the Lower Congo 
with the fluvial system of the Upper Congo, the navigable portion 
of which extends over about 9,500 miles. The line will be from 
195 to 200 miles in length. It is not yet known if it will follow the 
southern bank of the river, or leave it to pass through flatter 
country. An expedition is shortly expected here from Brussels, 
which will make the necessary surveys. On reaching Matadi, this 
expedition will separate into three parties, which will make their 
way independently towards Leopoldville by the southern bank, 
each operating at a distance of five miles from the other. On meet- 
ing at Leopoldville, the three parties will compare notes, and decide 
upon the route offering the least difficulties for the proposed railway 
line. The Falls and Bangala’s Country will be then not more than 
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HW thirt od journey from Banana, and a very considerable result 
| will be obtained. 

a Proposed Introduction of Chinese.—The great difficulty ex- 
erienced by the Independent Congo State is the acclimatization of 
i} uropeans, a difficulty which exists, in fact, through greater part of 
| 
| 


| Africa. The services of many devoted and intelligent men have 
i been lost because they were brought too suddenly into a climate 
ij altogether different from that of Europe. The losses have been 
il heavier on the western than on the eastern side, and more numerous 
i] still on the Congo itself. At present, however, they are less, 
because the European managers now in Africa have nearly all 
Wl previously lived in hot climates. The difficulty remains great, how- 
| ever, as regards non-acclimatized European workmen, who cannot 
i easily withstand the African climate. 

It is for this reason that the Congo State has endeavoured to 
bring over Chinese to Central Africa. When General, then Colone 
Strauch, Administrator of the Congo State at Brussels, was at 
| Berlin in 1885 to assist in the labours of the Congo Conference, he 
| had some conversation with General ‘Tcheng-ki-Tong, the Chinese 
| Military Attaché, to whom he proposed that 500 Chinamen belonging 
to the various handicraft trades, joiners, carpenters, gardeners, &c., 
i should be sent to the Congo. They were to receive a fixed salary, 
a free passage to the Congo and back, and an assurance that in case 
il of death their bodies should be sent to China for interment. The 
Chinese Military Attaché promised to transmit this proposal to 
| Pekin, but no reply has yet been made by the Chinese Government. 
Organization of the Congo State.——The Governor-General 
MM administers the State with sovereign powers, deciding all difficulties 
| by his personal authority, and is invested even with discretionary 
Ml power to suspend the execution of the Royal decrees in case of 
| necessity. These are published at Boma, the residence of the 

Governor-General, in the name of King Leopold, Sovereign of the 
Congo State. ‘They refer chiefly to the rights of property and 
enforcement of order, under the civil and criminal code as existing 
H)| in Belgium, which has been made obligatory throughout the whole 
| of the Congo State. A tribunal has been established at Boma, and 
i} a postal service from Banana to Leopoldville, the central office being 
1 at the former place. There is no direct telegraphic communication 
with the Congo State, the nearest station being St. Thomas on the 
Gaboon. ‘The United States and Belgium are the only two coun- 
i tries which, up to the present date, Sane accredited Consuls to the 
| Congo State. 
1) Unfavourable Reports from the French Congo.—The French 
territory in the Congo district is described as a prey to warlike 
l) tribes, who incessantly devastate the best parts of the Ogowé basin, 
1! attacking exploring parties and caravans, and laying waste the 
settlements x founded in that region. M. de Brazza, Governor- 


i General of the French Congo, who left Libraville on the coast 
| some months ago for the interior of the colony, was attacked by a 
strong body of Pahuins, who tried to prevent him from continuing 
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his journey up the Ogowé. A fight ensued on the river, in which 
M. de Brazza repulsed his assailants, inflicting on them heavy loss. 
He himself lost some men, and several others who were wounded, 
had to be sent back to the coast. M. de Brazza continued his jour- 
ney, but it was feared he would meet with fresh and serious diffi- 
culties as he advanced. 

Germans in Africa.—Since the middle of 1884, the date of the 
first German settlement, the progress of Germany in Africa has 
been rapid, and she already rules over three extensive regions, with 
boundaries laid down by treaties with England, France, and Portugal. 
On the western coast, the Germans possess—first, the Cameroons, 
giving them the command of the most direct road from the sea 
towards Lake Tchad ; and, secondly, Namaqualand, where Herr 
Luderitz created a settlement at Angra Pequeiia. The future of 
this colony is less promising than that of the Cameroons, but it 
extends eastwards to the great waterway of the Zambesi. The third 
and largest colony is that on the eastern coast, extending inland 
to the three great central lakes, Tanganyika, Nyassa, and Victoria 
Nyanza, and giving Germany, in a political sense, the command ot 
half Central Africa. Intelligence from Zanzibar states that the 
Germans are about to establish custom-houses and a centre for 
political operations at Dar-es-Salam, on the eastern coast, an excellent 
port, which will become a damaging rival and menacing neighbour 
to Zanzibar. The Germans do not confine themselves to organizing 
their influence on the coast; they have sent a number of emissaries 
from Zanzibar to the great lakes, in order to enter into relations 


with the chiefs and persuade them that ee | is the only 


political and commercial Power with whom it will be for their 
interest in future to be on good terms. 

Canadian Pacific Railway.—The first through train on this 
line reached its ocean terminus at Vancouver on Ma 24, all pre- 
vious trains having stopped at New Westminster. The completion 
of the line was celebrated on the spot with much rejoicing. 

Plague of Locusts in Spain.—The district of La Mancha was 
visited in May and June last by such swarms of locusts as not only 
to consume all vegetable products, but even to impede and interrupt 
railway traffic, from the myriads in which they accumulated on the 
lines, clogging the rails and obliging the trains to travel at a rate of 
only two or three miles an hour. N subsidy was immediately voted 
by the Cortes for the relief of the devastated provinces, where all 
the sustenance of the inhabitants was destroyed. 

North Sea and Baltic Canal.—On the 3rd of June the works of 
the maritime canal from Kiel to Brunsbiittel were inaugurated by 
the Emperor of Germany, who laid the foundation stone of the first 
lock at the Baltic end of the new channel. The latter will have a 
strategic, as well as a commercial importance, and will be defended 
by strong fortifications. The total cost, including these works, is 
estimated at £9,800,000 for a length of sixty-one English miles. 
Its depth of 27ft. 10in. will admit of its being used by the largest 
ships of the German Navy, as well as by all merchant vessels. The 
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route to the Baltic from all ports south of the latitude of Scotland 
will be shortened by 287 nautical miles, representing an average 
saving of time of twenty-two hours to steamers and three days to 
sailing vessels; while the difficult task of weathering the Skaw in 
which some 200 vessels are annually lost, will be obviated. The 
charges for transit will amount to about 9d. per registered ton, and 
a revenue of some £206,250 is calculated on for about 18,000 ships 
expected to use the new waterway, out of 35,000 which now annually 
oe the Sound. It has been pointed out, on the other hand, by Count 

oltke, that in very severe frosts the canal may be impassable, even 
for ironclads armed with ice-riving rams. 

Revival of the Soudan Company Project.—An authoritative 
report on the commercial — of the Soudan has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Francis W. Fox, who went out at his own expense to 
investigate the subject. His opinion is so favourable that he recom- 
mends the formation of a Company on the principle of the Borneo 
Company, but without an exclusive monopoly, for the development 
of the resources of this vast country. He proposes that arrange- 
ments should be made with the principal sheikhs of each district, 
who should form so many distinct groups, under the direction of 
resident Englishmen, to guarantee the safety of the roads, and 
undertake to provide transport. Each tribe, or confederacy of tribes, 
should have its separate trade route, leading to as many factories on 
the coast, of which Suakim would be the chief and most centrally 
situated. The oft-proposed railway from Suakim to Berber, in con- 
nection with a system of light-draught steamers on the Upper Nile, 
is an integral part of the scheme, and Mr. Fox calculates that its 
construction, on the plan of the métre-gauge surface railways used 
in India, would not, at present prices of materials, exceed £3,500 a 
mile. The direct distance is 250 miles, but the railway mileage 
would be 280, giving a total cost of £980,000. The trade of the 
Soudan before the war was computed at £2,500,000 a-year, equally 
divided between imports and exports, and Manchester goods could 
then be delivered at Khartoum, vid Suakim, in seven weeks. This 
trade is only waiting for favourable circumstances to revive, and Mr. 
Fox says: “There can be no doubt in my mind that a chartered 
company, properly worked in a quiet and unaggressive manner, would 
soon be firmly established in the Soudan, and as soon as touch could 
be got with the Nile at Berber, and steamers could be placed there, 
the whole Blue and White Nile Valleys would be at the company’s 
feet.” 

Fertility of the Equatorial Provinces.—Emin Bey wrote 
from his province, in 1883, that, though no help had been received 
from Khartoum for five years, cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, and rice 
were being cultivated, ostrich farms had been started, oxen trained 
to draught, and the net profit of the province for 1882 was £8,000. 
He believed that, with a few Europeans to help him, and a small 
allowance from Khartoum to start with, for the purchase of seeds 
and agricultural implements, he could soon raise this revenue to 
£20,000, exclusive of ivory, which is a Government monopoly. 
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Even the Kordofan deserts are not commercially unproductive, as 
they yield ostrich feathers, hides, and gum arabic.—Zimes, June 3, 
1887. 

Manchuria Explored.—An interesting paper was read at the 
meeting of the Royal Gevgraphical Society, on Monday evening, 
June 6, by Mr. F. E. M. James, on his recent travels in Manchuria. 
The total area of this extensive district is about 380,000 square 
miles, — than that of the Austrian Empire, Great Britain, and 
Ireland put together. It is divided into three provinces, Feng-tien, 
with 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 of inhabitants; Kirin, with about 
8,000,000 ; and He-lung Kiang, Black Dragon River (the Chinese 
name for the Amur), with about 2,000,000. ‘The administration is 
essentially a military one, and asin the two latter provinces, whither 
criminals are still banished, it is at once feeble and corrupt, they 
swarm with bad characters. Manchuria is essentially a highland 
country, traversed by ranges varying from 3,000 feet to 6,000 feet 
in height, and. extending to the north into the Corea, and to the 
east into the Russian maritime province, as far as the Sea of 
Okhotskh. Winter, despite the extreme cold, is the best season for 
travelling, the roads, which, during the rest of the year, are miry 
and impracticable, being then macadamized by frost. 

The crops grown are those which flourish in Northern China, 
particularly beans, millet, and poppy, the latter to such an extent as 
to have almost ousted the Indian drug, the imports of which, valued 
in 1866 at £572,000, had in 1885 declined to £31,000. Manchuria 
is believed to be rich in iron, silver, and gold, the latter being 
obtained by washing, while mining is a capital offence. The forests 
are extensive, containing pine, walnut, oak, and elm, and animals 
prized for their skins, such as sables and long-furred lynxes, abound 
in the mountains, which are haunted by tigers as well. 

Discovery of an Early Christian Cemetery at Alexandria. 
—A Christian necropolis has been unearthed from beneath the sand- 
hills and rubbish-heaps lying right and left of the Ramleh line, 
about half-way between Alexandria and Mustapha Pasha Station. 
The City of Nicopolis, so-called from the victory of Augustus over 
Antony, stood somewhere here, and close by was a little domed 
building, where Sir Ralph Abercromby breathed his last. The Arabs, 
in digging for limestone, which they burn in extemporised kilns 
scattered about, constantly come upon fragments of sculpture, 
pottery, and other remains among the mounds, and in the same 
ashion a portion of the cemetery was uncovered. A Roman wall, 
evidently forming part of an enclosure, can be traced, running 
parallel to the railway for some distance before turning at right 
angles towards the sea, and a breach in its circuit gives access to a 
place where the natives have excavated two or three deep pits, about 
one hundred yards apart, and about fifty yards from the shore. In 
one of these a well was discovered, and close to it a doorway cut in 
the solid rock underlying the mounds. It gives access to an 
irregular crypt, surrounded by rock-cut doculi, measuring about nine 
feet in length, by four feet to six feet in width, and ranged one above 
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the other, in two, or sometimes three tiers, fifteen to the right and 
twenty-three to the left of the central passage. In each were found 
ten skeletons, apparently of men, the bones being very large. One 
skull was found to have a circumference of twenty-four inches, and 
in all the teeth were sound and firmly fixed in their sockets. In 
another pit, a long gallery was found with a similar set of Wculi at 
one side only, and this led again by a blocked-up door into a similar. 
passage, while in a third place was found another excavation, with 
tiers of loculi two or three deep. The only inscription as yet found 
- is too fragmentary for translation, but a palm-branch and other half- 
obliterated Christian emblems have been traced on the roofs and 
walls. Terra-cotta lamps have been found with some of the 
skeletons, one showing an eight-pointed cross, another a priestl 
figure in the attitude of benediction, and some the letters I.H.S. 
It is probable that the whole area enclosed by the Roman wall is 
one vast cemetery, but the circumstances which led to the common 
burial of so many tall men in the prime of life remain for the 
present a mystery. 

Volcanic Eruption in Mexico.—The continued seismic and 
volcanic disturbances in the Sierra Madre induced the Governor of 
Sonora to send exploring parties to investigate their cause. It 
appears from a New York telegram of June 8, that they report 
the outbreak of an active volcuno in that range, fourteen miles south- 
east of Bapispe, the crater of which was emitting smoke, with fire 
and molten lava, while boiling streams from the sides of the 
— were destroying the vegetation of the neighbouring 
valleys. 

Scarcity in Burmah.—The disturbed state of Upper Burmah 
has resulted in a considerable deficiency of the food supply. Rice 
has risen to an unprecedentedly high price, and there is a great 
scarcity of padd Guvaghen large areas of the Upper Province, 
extending, it is believed, to the Shan States. Not only were large 
stocks destroyed by the Dacoits, but, owing to their presence, a 

eat deal of the land remained unsown, while difficulty of transport, 
Snaghe diverted by military exigencies, aggravates the crisis. On 
the other hand, there is said to be no danger of actual famine, as 
money is plentiful and employment is being extensively given on 
public works. The supply of rice in Rangoon is reported to be 
sufficient, and the Irawadi Flotilla Company are engaged in 
carrying large supplies of food to the Upper Province, throughout 
which quantities of rice and flour have also been stored in the 
police stations. 
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Poies on Fobels. 


Saracinesca. By F.Marion Crawrorp. Three vols. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 


HIS brilliant novel has two defects: it is too “ instructive,” and 
it does not finish. The former shortcoming is no doubt. the 
cause of the latter. Mr. Crawford knows a good deal about Rome as 
‘it was under Cardinal Antonelli, and he thinks his information much 
too good to be thrown away ; but the story is planned on such a 
large scale that nothing but the unlimited accommodation allowed 
to Madame de Scuderi would have taken it all in with the “ in- 
struction” unabridged. The innocent reader having learnt his. 
lesson, and getting excited towards the third volume, wonders more- 
and more how an ending can be rounded’ off before the pages “give 
out”; and he is rather angry when the author calmly says at 
p- 804, vol. iii.: “ Andso the curtain falls upon the first act.” Still, 
we have a good deal that is well worth having. The introductory 
chapter, which describes Rome and Roman society in 1865, is. 
bright and full of suggestion to those who knew (and regret) the: 
days of Pius IX. The sketches of Roman society are vivid, but do. 
not embrace a very wide field of observation; indeed, the writer is 
more fond of politics than of manners, and we are threatened with 
dark complications in the sequel which is promised. There are, 
however, one or two very life-like scenes from provincial life. The 
following bit of comedy occurs at Aquila, in the Abruzzi : 


The Prince walked briskly along the broad, clean street, and reached 
the door of the church just as the sacristan was hoisting the heavy 
leathern curtain, preparatory to locking up for the night. 

“Where can I find the Padre Curato?” inquired the Prince. The 
man looked at him, but made no answer, and proceeded to close the doors 
with great care. He was an old man in a shabby cassock, with four 
days’ beard on his face, and he appeared to have taken snuff recently. 

“Where is the Curato?” repeated the Prince, plucking him by the 
sleeve. But the man shook his head, and began turning the ponderous 
key in the lock. Two little ragged boys were playing a game upon the 
church steps, piling five chestnuts in a heap, and then knocking them 
down with a small stone. One of them having upset the heap, desisted, 
and came near the Prince. 

“ That one is deaf,” he said, pointing to the sacristan. Then running 
behind him, he stood on tiptoe and screamed in his ear “ Brutta bestia!’ 

The sacristan did not hear, but caught sight of the urchin and made a 
lunge at him. He missed him, however, and nearly fell over. 

“* What education !—che educazione!” cried the old man angrily. 

Meanwhile the little boy took refuge behind Saracinesca, and pulling 
his coat asked him for a soldo. The sacristan calmly withdrew the key 
from the lock and went away, without vouchsafing a look at the Prince. 

“ He is deaf,” screamed the little boy, who was now joined by his com- 
panion, and both in great excitement danced round the fine gentleman. 

“Give me a soldo,” they yelled together. 
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“ Show me the house of the Padre Curato,” answered the Prince, “ and 
I will give you each a soldo. Lesti! Quick!” 

Whereupon both the boys began turning cart-wheels on their hands 
and feet with marvellous dexterity. At last they subsided into a natural 
position, and led the way to the Curato’s house, not gee | yards from 
the church, in a narrow alley. The Prince pulled the bell by the long 
chain which hung beside the open street door, and gave the boys the 
promised coppers. They did not leave him, however, but stood by to see 
what would happen. An old woman looked out of an upper window, and 
after surveying the Prince with care, called down to him : 

“ What do you want?” 

“Ts the Padre Curato at home? ” 

“ Of course he is at home,” screamed the old woman. “ At this hour!” 
she added, contemptuously. 

“ Ebbene—can I see him?” 

“ a is the door shut?” returned the hag. 

“ 0.” 

““Then why don’t you come up without asking?” The old woman’s 
head disappeared, and the window was shut with a clattering noise. 

“She is a woman without education,” remarked one of the ragged 
boys, making a face towards the closed window. (Vol. iii. 168-70.) 

The heroine, the Duchesse d’Astrardente, is a sumptuous character ; 
but the author falls into the snare of describing her emotions at far 
too great a length. Ten pages, such as we have in vol. ii. 
(182-141) are seal too much for ordinary readers to master in the 
way of analysis. And we may add that in this book the analysis 
comes most copiously before we have begun to take any interest in 
the people analyzed. No doubt Mr. Crawford—we can see it when 
we get to the last pages—has been preparing foundations for a 
tremendous development of mental and spiritual events; but the 
reader is apt to resent being expected to assist in the process. 

There is no specially Catholic or anti-Catholic atmosphere in the 
tale. The writer seems to sympathize with the position of Cardinal 
Antonelli, and with the temporal princedom generally. The Cardinal 
he introduces freely, putting long speeches into his mouth. One 
father confessor is brought in, and makes a creditable appearance. 
No other ecclesiastics make any figure in the book. The most 
interesting character is that of Prince Saracinesca himself, a man of 
sixty, rich, hale, good-hearted, hot-tempered, and never dull. But 
Mr. Crawford hardly seems to have been intimate with Roman 
gentlemen and ladies, or he would have given greater importance 
to the part which religion plays in their lives. Neither his grand 
princesses nor his somewhat pagan patricians are described with that 
certainty of touch that he would have shown had he seen things 

from the inside. 


The Old House in Picardy. By O'Meara. London: 
Richard Bentley and Son. 1887. 

A ISS O’MEARA has given the novelty of French setting and 

scenery to a plot which has been the theme of many a ballad 

and romance, beginning with “ Auld Robin Gray.” The heroine of the 
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Scotch ditty has, however, a less elastic conscience than the mistress 
of “The Old House in Picardy;” for while the former clearly 
recognises that she “ daurna think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin,”: 
the latter is led, of course under considerable pressure of circum- 
stances, into a good deal of sentimental dalliance with her former 
lover, ending inevitably in the discovery of their relations by the 
irate husband. Death, always in fiction the obsequious instrument 
of the heroine’s happiness under such circumstances, here performs 
his functions as an ally of Cupid with laudable promptitude, and as 
the superfluous husband has the good taste to leave his widow the 
uncontrolled possession of a vast fortune, the reunited lovers are left 
with every prospect of a bright future. ‘That Miss O’Meara should 
have contrived to construct an interesting tale out of such threadbare 
materials is no smal] tribute to her narrative power and charm of 
style. The surroundings of the old house which gives the book its 
title, Diane’s refuge when orphaned, and finally her married home, 
are picturesquely and gracefuily realized, while its inmates form an 
interesting and original group of characters. The early part of the 
story, dealing with Diane’s first experiences of life,is more attractive 
than that unfolding the later complications of her destiny, since 
there is something so repugnant in the position of a girl marrying 
through worldly necessity as necessarily to detach the reader’s 
sympathy from Ber in any subsequent misfortunes. 


Imaginary Portraits. By WauTER Pater, M.A. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1887. 


:- four short stories comprised in the present volume have the 

same intangible charm that made “ Marius the Epicurean” a 
book to be remembered. The vague and subtle touches by which the 
course of the narrative is rather indicated than expressed, have here, 
as in the larger work, a power of stimulating the imagination beyond 
that exercised by mere definiteness of detail. The secret of the charm 
escapes our pote, bor it is enough that it is there, and that it works 
in a potent fashion of its own. The unemotional character of that 
tranquil French scenery which forms the setting of two of the 
sketches in the present series, is conveyed with a felicitous mastery 
of language which suggests all the points it cannot enumerate. 
Thus, in one poetic sentence, we have the pre-eminence of the Alps 
forcibly put, by terming them “an apex of natural glory, towards 
which, in broadening spaces of light, the whole of Europe sloped 
upwards.” ‘The description of Auxerre, “the prettiest town in 

rance,” is equally happy, and it is made the setting for a strange 
and dreamy legend of a medieval avatar of the classic Bacchus, the 
great Dionysiak myth being vaguely shadowed forth in the story of 
“Denys |’Auxerrois.” 

The two painters, Watteau and Sebastian Van Storck, are the 
heroes of two other studies, and the remaining one is concerned with 
the fortunes of a fantastic German princeling, Duke Carl Von 
Rosenmold. | 
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Chez Paddy. By Baron E. p—E Manpat Grancey. Paris: Plon, 
) Nourrit et Cie. 1887. 
HE author, whose previous work on the Rocky Mountains was 
crowned by the French Academy, now describes his experiences 
during a visit to Ireland in 1886 with the same witty prapee of 
rag which makes his narratives of travel such pleasant reading. 
is view of Ireland is that of an unprejudiced foreigner, who, on 
political and social questions, listened to the arguments of both 
sides alike, while retaining his own independence of judgment as to 
the facts that came under his immediate observation. The misery 
of the iower classes in Dublin seems to have made a deep impression 
on him, and struck him as greater than that of even the most 
poverty-stricken rural districts. He contrasts it with that of such 
southern cities as Naples and Cadiz, where the cheering influences of 
climate make poverty less unendurable, and the unfailing sunshine 
consoles the proletarian for the absence of all other physical comforts. 
A visit to a boycotted family was among the author’s experiences, 
and he draws a humorous picture of the incidents of daily life under 
these exceptional conditions. The present phase of Irish misery is 
regarded by him as part of the agrarian crisis induced all over 
Europe by modern facilities of transport, enabling the produce of 
the world to compete for its markets. The days of small culture, in 
his view, are numbered; agriculture, like all other industries, 
tending to concentration, in order to meet the change in circum- 
stances by greater cheapness of production. The combination of 
capital with culture is therefore increasingly needed, and wherever 
rent is abolished, interest on debt speedily takes its place, as is 
roved by the example of all countries where peasant proprietorship 
as been suddenly created. Rent, as he points out, represents the 
original outlay of capital, as is established by the notorious fact, that 
in new countries, where gratuitous grants of land are given, a 
penniless farmer cannot cultivate it profitably. 


Thyrza. By Grorae Gissina. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1887. 
HE author of “ Demos” has made a decided advance in the 
present work, a powerful and well-conceived story of life among 
the London working-classes. The plot is throughout a satire on 
some forms of modern benevolence, since the philanthropic enthusiast, 
i with his elaborate schemes for the amelioration of the lower classes, 
q becomes the instrument of wrecking the lives of those he chiefly 
q wishes to benefit. Thyrza, an impressionable and beautiful girl ot 
i the working-class, when on the eve of a marriage with a studious and 
| refined artizan, is seized with an almost insane passion for Walter 
Egremont, her future husband’s patron and benefactor, and though 


the latter suppresses all outward indication of the corresponding 
feeling she has awakened in him, the fulfilment of her engagement 
becomes an impossibility, and she leaves her home in despair. ‘The 
further complications of her story and its tragical conclusion are 
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due to a surreptitiously overheard conversation, in which she hears 
Egremont proclaim his love for her and his intention of returning to 
claim her at the end of two years, during which she is confided to 
the guardianship of a charitable lady friend of his own. The 
natural result ensues ; he, believing himself bound to her by no tie 
of honour, and weaned by time and distance of his passion, is per- 
suaded to relinquish his purpose, and Thyrza, always of nervously 
delicate health, dies of the disappointment. Her character is full of 
poetic grace and sentiment, oo the attachment between her and her 
elder sister —_ is touchingly portrayed. The dramatis persone 
among the working-classes are all strongly and truthfully individual- 
ized; but their superiors in the social scale are less happily 
delineated. The girl, who at the moment of accepting an offer of 
marriage, makes her lover feel her pulse to show that it is not 
quickened by a heart-beat, is surely a caricature even of modern 


philosophical young ladyhood. 


The Golden Hope. By W. Russet. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1887. 


‘ow appearance of a new ocean romance by Mr. Clark Russell is 
. always a welcome event to his numerous admirers, and they are 
doubly to be congratulated on the present occasion, as in his latest 
work he has not only maintained, but in our opinion surpassed, his 
former level of excellence. The wonderful fertility of invention 
which enables him to vary indefinitely the seemingly monotonous 
theme of a sea-voyage was never more strikingly exemplified than in 
the present work, in which Malcolm Fortescue’s cruise to the Indian 
Ocean is invested with the romance of a knightly quest and the 
mystery of a spiritual experience. A higher poetical interest is 
hereby wrought into Mr. Clark Russell’s vivid. narrative of marine 
adventure, and the eloquence of his descriptive passages becomes 
more appropriate as the setting of a loftier theme. The very im- 
probability of the main incident on which the plot hinges, serves to 
display the imaginative intensity of style which makes such a situa- 
tion seem credible. The agonizing suspense of the last hours of the 
voyage, when the truth of the hero’s prophetic vision is about to be 
tested, is portrayed with thrilling power, and the gradual approach 
to the dream-seen island is a masterpiece of dramatic realism. A(tter 
this culminating event the interest might naturally be expected to 
flag, but it is fully sustained by the further development of the plot ; 
om the homeward voyage is detailed with a spirit and life which 


carry the reader triumphantly to the end of the third volume. 


Miss Bayle’s Romance. London: R. Bentley & Son. 1887. 


“17 ISS BAYLE’S ” experiences are those of an American young 

lady, who, gloritied by a combined halo of beauty and dollars, 
has what she is pleased to term “a real good time” on this side of 
the Atlantic, Indeed, the monotonously ascending scale of her 
fortunes, culminating in the apotheosis of the peerage, and a wedding 
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beatified by royal gifts of a Cashmere shawl and the “ Journal in 
the Highlands,” somewhat palls upon the reader’s interest, and he 
would be thankful for the intervention of one of even the most 
hackneyed of the conventional impediments which are supposed to 
delay the heroine’s final entry into the haven of matrimony. The 
writer, who does not choose to reveal his identity on the title-page, 
has the command of a sparkling style, which enlivens the narration 
of incidents commonplace in themselves, and differing little from the 
ordinary experiences of travel. The career and character of an 
American millionaire are graphically sketched, with such obvious 
fidelity to truth as to suggest their being borrowed rather from real 
life than from fancy ; and we cannot say that the picture of the doings 
of the typical ‘smart man” is very creditable to the commercial 
morality of the New World. His daughter Alma, with her lively 
intelligence, her racy Western State phraseology, and her natural 
wish to please and be pleased, is a more agreeable and equally 
characteristic specimen of the transplanted Anglo-Saxon variety of 
humanity. 


Sabina Zembra, By Buack. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1887. 

R. BLACK’S new novel, despite its fantastic name, has less of 
sentiment and more of everyday life than the greater number 
of his previous works. To begin with, the principal scene is neither 
laid in the Highlands nor anywhere even within view of the coast 
of Scotland, but in the dingy streets of the Metropolis ; emery 
there is little scope for those picturesque descriptions of Nature 
strewn a little too lavishly over some of Mr. Black’s former pages. 
There is more of humanity, and it is humanity of a more definitely 
outlined type, showing, too, more of its seamy side than we are 
accustomed to be introduced to by the author of ‘A Princess of 
Thule.” The heroine, though a little over-belauded by the author 
and an admiring chorus of friends, has a well-marked individuality 
in her high-purposed wilfulness, leading to a disastrous ending. The 
daughter of Sir Anthony Zembra, a purse-proud millionaire, she 
leads a life of her own, devoted to works of beneficence and active 
philanthropy. Her charity, indeed, becomes her bane, for it is as 
the victim of a street accident, originally picked up and tended out 
of pure benevolence, that she makes the acquaintance of the worth- 
less horse-jockey, Fred. Foster, whom without adequate motive she 
allows herself to be persuaded into marrying. This mesalliance 
brings on a well-deserved retribution, the working out of which by 
the author is perhaps the best part of the book. The doings and 
dealings of the jockey and his associates are full of life and spirit ; 
and Foster, in all phases of his career and misfortunes, remains a 
perfectly natural and well-realized character. Of course he is not 
allowed permanently to intervene between the heroine and the 
happiness awaiting her in the devoted attachment of the hero, Walter 
Lindsay, but the incidents by which the result is sufficiently deferred 

are well imagined and narrated. 
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Margaret Jermine. By Farr Mapvoc. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1886. 

(J\HE author of “ Margaret Jermine” has the art of writing three 
readable volumes about commonplace personages, and keeping 
up the reader’s interest in their doings tothe end. His central situation 
is a little over-strained, and the position of his heroine, destined to a 
loveless life by the crotchet of a half-crazy father, and believing herself 
bound to celibacy by his deathbed injunctions, is difficult to har- 
monize with the surroundings of everyday life. Of course the 
inevitable result ensues: she falls in love, and is compelled to refuse 
her suitor. The discovery of a subsequent letter of her father’s, 
modifying the stringency of his earlier mandates, releases her too late ; 
her lover has already taken a masculine revenge for her refusal by 
marrying another lady, and she has only the consolation of assisting 
him in his last moments, when he dies in her arms from the effects of 
a tragical accident. The secondary characters are brightly and 
humorously drawn, and there is a grent deal of lively and amusing 
by-play. We must, however, protest against a grotesque style of 
nomenclature, which has neither wit nor meaning, and seems borrowed 
from the nursery. The constant invocation of one of the female 
characters as “ My Minimy-my” jars on the reader’s sense of con- 
gruity, and is a sensible blot on the otherwise graceful and animated 
style of the narrative. 
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GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
By Canon BELLEsHEIM, Aachen, 
1. Katholik, 


“Cardinal Franzelin” is the title of an interesting article 
contributed by a, pupil of that great scholar and prince of the Church 
whose dogmatic treatises will long perpetuate his name and fame. 
Besides giving a sketch of the deceased prelate’s life, the writer 
treats judiciously of the method adopted by the Cardinal in his 
treatment of dogmatic theology. It is interesting to note that the 
news reaches us at this moment from Rome that the manuscript of 
an unpublished work, De Ecclesia, by the Cardinal has been found, 
and hopes are entertained that it will be published in the course of 
this year. The Cardinal’s life was throughout one of continuous 
prayer and study, carried out in the spirit of words which he wrote, 
when a novice, in a small book : “‘ Doctrine, indeed, is a great boon, 
and talents are necessary ; but superior to both of them is virtue. 
What is truly praiseworthy in a Jesuit is to be as solidly learned as 
deeply virtuous.” 

Dr. Spiith treats of St. Thomas's teaching as to the nature of bodies, 
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teaching which the modern developments of natural science have 
wand confirmed. Another instructive article is headed “ In- 
terment during the Middle Ages.” It treats of Christian sepulture 
in the ages of faith, with the result of establishing the wide gulf 
between Christian practice and the modern one of cremation. Father 
Baiimer, a Benedictine of Maredsous, contributes a suggestive and 
thoughtful paper on “ Vespers and Lauds, their origin in the time 
of the Apostles, and their relation to the morning and evening 
sacrifice of the synagogue.” He describes lauds and vespers as 
originating with the Apostles, who, in establishing these solemn 

raises of God, adopted an institute already introduced by Moses. 

here are some striking texts drawn from the works of the most 
ancient Fathers, in which they give strong testimony to the prevail- 
ing custom of lauds and vespers being solemnly offered in the early 
Church. On one point I would demur from our author’s opinion. 
He holds that the “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” was written 
in the middle of the first century. If that were true, it would 
certainly push back the date of most of the books of the New 
Testament. The “Teaching” is generally attributed to the end of 
the first or the middle of the second century. 


2. Historisch-politische Blatter. 


“The History of Ireland from the Reformation to the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by Dr. Hassenkamp, is treated of at length in 
two articles. The author’s purpose in his work is with the 
political history of Ireland, the ecclesiastical history being only 
incidentally treated; his articles are marked by sound po on A 
in appreciating the currents of Irish politics, while the treatment 
experienced by the sister island at the hands of England is carefully 
described. At the .same time it is evident that had the author more 
intimate familiarity with Irish Catholic literature than is usual in 
our country, he would have been able to pass a much more favourable 
judgment than he does on the -Nuncio Rinuccini. No one treating 
of this portion of Irish history can afford to dispense with the 
documents collected by Cardinal Moran in the third volume of his 
“ Spicilegium Ossoriense.” 

p oe series of articles which well deserves mention is “ The 
Oxford Movement.” German Protestants not seldom shape the 
history of that momentous event which, in a certain sense, has 
changed the face of England, according to their own prejudiced 
religious views, rather than according to that reality which is 
recognized by the unprejudiced inquirer. An article contributed b 
Dr. Schéll to Herzog’s (Protestant) “ Real Encyklopiidie,” whic 
disfigures facts and persons connected with the memorable Oxford 
movement, gave rise to the essays of the present anonymous contri- 
butor. This last is thoroughly conversant with English literature, 
and in tracing Cardinal Newman’s part in the movement, he quotes 
largely the Cardinal’s own words, as well as the numerous books 
treating of it written by others. I wish the writer had brought out 
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more prominently that a gulf separates the Tractarians from modern 
Ritualists, whose rebellion against the bishops of the Establishment is 
scarcely inferior to their opposition to the Pope. Lastly, must be 
noticed two most valuable articles giving extracts from the late 
Count Beust’s Memoirs, concerning the Vatican Council as viewed 
and opposed by the Austrian statesmen. The future historian of 
the Council will do well to employ these Memoirs as serving to 
a how the wisdom of the world is confounded by the action 
of God. 


3. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


“A Modern Theory of Revelation” is discussed by Father 
Langhorst in an able article. He puts to the rigid test of philosophy 
and theology “The Philosophy of Religion,” by Dr. Pfleiderer, 
Professor of Protestant Theday in the University of Berlin. In 
that book the time-honoured idea of revelation as a direct and im- 
mediate communication between God and his creature is solemnly 
set aside, and its place given to a new system based on Darwin’s 
theory of development :—whatever exists is subject to the inevitable 
law of change and development, religious truth enjoying no exemp- 
tion from the universal rule. Thus Professor Ptleiderer comes to 
place the revelation of the true God side by side with the most 
shocking superstitions. In a word, every religion whatever is only 
a step in the evolutionary process to which man is subject. Father 
Langhorst appropriately styles this system of religious philosophy 


and ——— ical religion “ Pyrrhonismus redivivus”—in other 


words, the plainest confession of despair of attaining the possession 
of truth. Joseph von Eichendorf, the eminent Catholic poet, once 
said: ‘“‘Only when men ceased to believe did they begin to apply 
philosophy to religion.” 

F. Kneller writes on the character of the two first persecutions of 
the Christian religion. The results he arrives at are, briefly, that 
Nero and Domitian waged war on Christianity asa religious system ; 
hence they were really persecutors of Christians, and those 
Christians who fell under them were truly martyrs ; the persecution 
originated by the two Emperors was proclaimed by general edicts, 
and so spread into the provinces of the empire; which three points 
are testified to by Christian antiquity, and even by any heathen 
writers who touched on the subject. Hence the attempts of some 
modern German historians to establish the contrary must be pro- 
nounced totally abortive. 


4. Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie. 

Father Duhr gives the concluding article on Father Edward 
Petre, the privy councillor of King James II. He passes a deserved] 
severe sentence on the so-called “Memoirs of James II,” and 
shows that the numerous accusations and calumnies against Father 
Petre are quite destitute of foundation. Real, indisputable facts, to 
support such charges, are looked for in vain. Dr. Schmid discusses 
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recent theories on the interpretation of the Bible, noticing in this 
connection Cardinal Newmun’s article published some years ago. 
The author animadverts severely on a system of interpretation 
adopted by a French Catholic apologist of our time, and strongly 
opposes the general principle, viz., that in purely scientific questions 
unconnected with religion, biblical interpretation cannot arrive at 
incontestible conclusions, and that in questions not subject to the 
authoritative explanation of the Church, one may adopt allegorical 
explanations wherever the literal sense seems to be obscure. The 
author shows this principle to be at variance with the doctrine and 
practice of the Church. 


ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 


La Civiltd Cattolica, 15 Gennaio, 1887. 


The Nebuchodonosor of Judith.—In this number appears a 
third article on the Nebuchodonosor of Judith. This book, it will be 
remembered, begins by relating how Arphaxad, King of the Medians, 
after subjugating many nations, built the powerful city of Ecbatana. 
Here the Greek version slightly differs from the Vulgate in that it 
states that Arphaxad, reigning over the Medes in Ecbatana, built at 
Ecbatana and around it the great walls of square stones, of which the 
description follows, as in the Vulgate. But it is easy to reconcile 
the two statements, as the term “built” employed in the Vulgate 


does not, in biblical language, necessarily mean an original founda- 


tion. Thus, for instance, we find Nebuchodonosor the Great boasting, 
“Ts not this the great Babylon which I have built to be the seat of 
the kingdom ?” although Babylon had existed for many centuries, 
and even as the seat of the kingdom—that is, the royal residence and 
metropolis of a great State. Nebuchodonosor, however, embellished 
and fortified it, so that it was as a new city; and this was probably 
what Arpbaxad, whom the reviewer identifies with Fravartish or 
Phraazad, who was subdued and put to death by the King of Assyria, 
did for Ecbatana. 

Having satisfactorily explained some seeming discrepancies in the 
few ancient historians who have mentioned this city, the writer con- 
cludes that the period of Ecbatana’s greatness must be referred to 
the beginning of the seventh century before Christ, a point which the 
absence of all adverse monumental records serves to confirm. This 
being established, since the events recorded in Judith occurred soon 
after the death of Asphaxad, it follows that the Nebuchodonosor of this 
book, the conqueror of the Median king, must also have flourished 
in the seventh century before the Christian era. Now, as the 
reviewer had shown in his previous article, seven of the pretenders 
who have been put forward fail to fulfil this condition. Of the three 
remaining, Asarhaddon must be rejected, if only on account of the 
shortness of his reign. Merodach Baladan, favoured by Bellarmine, 
is also inadmissible, never having been king of Ninive. In Bellarmine’s 
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time the cuneiform Assyrian inscriptions, which throw so much light 
on the history of these kings and their deeds, had not been dis- 
covered. Assurbanipal remains, accordingly, master of the field. 
He ascended the throne of Ninive in 668, and, as he reigned forty 
years, he satisfies admirably all the required historical conditions. 
The writer having disposed of Ninive in a previous article, and of 
Ecbatana in the present, proceeds to discuss the vital question of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. It is vital, because upon the existence of the 
Temple at the time of the events related in the book of Judith must 
finally depend the chronological question at issue, whether they took 
place before or after the Babylonian captivity. Abundant passages 
of that book, in which both the Vulgate and the Greek entirely coin- 
cide, and to which the reviewer refers, would put the matter beyond 
the reach of controversy, and establish as an incontrovertible fact, 
that in Judith’s day the Temple of Jerusalem existed in all its 
splendour no less than at any other period of the four centuries which 
elapsed from Solomon to Sedecias, but for a text in the Septuagint 
which the maintainers of the opposite opinion have alleged in its 
support. Excellent reasons, however, exist for regarding this text 
as an interpellation. St. Jerome evidently viewed it in that light, 
since he excluded it from the Vulgate. Bellarmine notices this re- 
jection, and concludes therefrom that the text is supposititious, and as 
such non debet movere quemquam, ought to have no influence with any 
one; adding that it was, perhaps, this passage which was the means 
of leading into error on this point so many learned doctors. The 
reviewer adheres to Bellarmine’s view, not only on account of his 
high authority, but for the solid reasons he adduces for holding: it. 


19 Marzo, 1887. 

Another article on this subject has since appeared. It is devoted to 
the special examination of the Greek text, upon which the opinion has 
been grounded that the events related in the Book of Judith occurred 
subsequently to the Babylonian Captivity. In his previous articles 
the Reviewer has given sound reasons for referring them to the days 
of Manasses, when Assurbanipal was king of Assyria, and reigned 
in the powerful city of Ecbatana. There is an expression, however, 
in the Greek text with regard to the Temple, in Achior’s speech to 
Holofernes, which, it is urged, implies its total destruction and the 
carrying away of the inhabitants of Jerusalem into captivity. The 
— passage in the Vulgate has no mention whatever of the 

emple, and what Achior says of the reverses and captivity of the 
people of Israel when they offended their God, and in particular of 
the recent calamities they had suffered, can be easily, and indeed 
more easily, explained without any reference to the Babylonian 
captivity. Bellamine says that the insertion in the Septuagint is 
clearly spurious. That it is of no value may be easily proved; and 
it must be remembered that it forms the solitary argument for 
the above-mentioned view. First, then, it is a significant fact that 
St. Jerome did not admit it, from which we must conclude either 
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that he did not find it in the original Chaldee from which he made 


his faithful translation, or, if it occurred in any of the numerous 
codices from which he himself states, in his pretace to the Book of 
Judith varietatem vitiosissinam amputavi, he rejected it, as belonging 
to that class. 2. The phrase would be in open contradiction to five 
other passuges in the book, which are extant in both versions. This 
alone would be enough to discredit it as an interpolation. 3. But 
further, it is at variance even with. the verse immediately following 
it, which says that the Hebrews had re-occupied Jerusalem, “‘ where 
is their sanctuary ”—the same sanctuary which the previous verse had 
declared to have been levelled with the ground. It is well known 
how the Hebrews on their return found indeed nothing but a mass of 
tuins where the Temple had stood. It is also at variance with a 
passage existing only in the Greek, in which allusion is made, not 
to the rebuilding of the Temple, but to its resanctification from the 
pollution and contamination it had suffered. These and other proofs 
alleged proceed upon the supposition that the words used in the dis- 
pees passage in the Septuagint must of necessity imply a complete 
evelling of the Temple to the ground; but there have not been 
wanting interpreters who pointed out that the same forcible expres- 
sions are used in some other parts of Scripture, where only partial 
injury, accompanied by desecration, had been sustained. But upon 
this the Reviewer lays no great stress, for the phrase in question, 
however understood, cannot avail, when confronted with others, to 
prove that Judith flourished before the Babylonian captivity. 

To these reasons must be added another, of a different order, but 
of a very convenient character—viz., the state of Samaria as 
described in Judith’s time, which is utterly irreconcilable with that 
which subsisted on the return of the Jews trom the captivity, when, 
as we know, they had no more bitterly hostile neighbours than the 
Samaritans: But in the Book of Judith Samaria is described as 
most friendly and brotherly, and its people are called “children of 
Israel.” Their aid is solicited, their prayers implored, and they are 
represented as rejoicing with Juda after the death of Holofernes, and 
the discomfiture and flight of the Assyrian host. In short, we are in 
= another world to that which we find represented in the days of 

sdras and Nehemia. Plainly the Ten Tribes were as yet dwelling 
in their land, and between them and the tribes of Juda and Benjamin 
perfect atnity subsisted. The conclusion, then, at which the Reviewer 
arrives, is that the last and recent captivity mentioned by Achior 
was that of Manasses, king of Juda, recorded in 2 Paralip. xxxiii. 11. 
This interpretation in fact, and this alone, will be found to satisfy all 
the texts in the Book of Judith, whether regarding the Hebrew 
people or the Assyrian empire. However, the Retiaiees promises us 

et another article to demonstrate his assertion with still mor 
ness. 


7 Maggio, 1887. 


The Roman Question.—This number of the Civiltd Cattolica 
contains. an admirable and elaborate reply to the letter of the 
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Senator Carlo Cadorna, President of the Royal Council, which was 
given in the Popolo Romano of 26th March, but had originally 
appeared in the Deutsche Revue of Dresden. The letter was not, in 
fact, intended for Italians, or it would not have been written in 
French ; neither was it intended for the French, or it would have 
been sent to a French paper. We may conclude, then, that it was 
written specially for the benefit of the two empires—German and 
Austro-Hungarian. Its topic may be thus stated: Leo XIII. had, by 
the pen of his Secretary of State, signified to the German Catholic 
deputies that, taking to heart the intolerable situation in which the 
august Head of the Church is placed, they might avail themselves 
of favourable opportunities to give expression, by their votes, to the 
feelings and wishes of their Catholic countrymen in favour of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. Lately, also, by the advice he gave concerning 
the Septenate, he showed that: he considered that a fresh occasion 
had presented itself of making himself acceptable to the Emperor 
of Germany and to Prince Bismarck. On the other hand, looking 
only to its own interests, which are identified with those of Catholics, 
the Holy See could not let any opportunity escape which might 
incline the powerful German Emperor to favour a future improve- 
ment in its situation. Cadorna says that it is clear, and that 
Cardinal Jacobini ingenuously confessed as much, that the Sovereign 
Pontiff’s intervention was not determined by the religious interests 
of Germany alone, but by the hopes of recovering the temporal 
dominion of Rome. The writer of the letter is evidently apprehen- 
sive lest the German Emperor should be induced to seek a mode of 
assuring to the Supreme Pontiff a sovereign independence. It is 
true that he sneers at the very notion, and can see no such peril; 
but of this we may believe as much or as little as we like. The 
letter is plainly not meant for a confutation of the “clericals,” nor 
for the enlightenment of the Italians: its object can only be to deter 
the German Government, and consequently the German Catholics, 
who might bring their influence to bear upon it, from attending to the 
Pope’s desires. Cadorna’s argument may be summed up under the 
following heads: First, he says, give no heed to the Pope’s lamenta- 
tions, because he is moved solely by the ambition to be Sovereign 
of Rome. Secondly, follow the example of the Italian Government, 
and do not mind them, because, as in past days, with time and 
patience, the Pontiff’s opposition will be overcome. ‘Thirdly, as we 
—(that is, he and his friends, Cadorna here atfecting to speak as a 
sound Catholic]—as we do not confound the political question with 
the religious, so also must not you, but abstain from entering on the 
Roman question, which is altogether political. Fourthly, the 
conscience of the Pope is opposed to that of the Italians, and to the 
latter you must conform yourselves; and all the more, because the 
Italians are more Catholic than you are. Fifthly, the Roman question 
is dead and buried; therefore, you cannot and ought not to trouble 
yourselves about it. Sixthly, none of the Powers is occupying 
itself about it, and if any attacked us, it would get the worst of it. 
However, as regards friendly Germany and friendly Austria, there 
VOL. xviit.—no. 1. [Third Series ] 
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is no reason to suspect the slightest velleity to bring any pressure to 
bear on the matter. 

To all these points the Reviewer triumphantly replies: his reply 
is, indeed, quite a little treatise, to which we can but refer the 
reader, having no space to do more than give the headings, and cull 
two or three remarks. Cadorna says that the Pope’s principal pre- 
occupation is to recover the sovereignty of Rome, placing this 
object above all religious interests, and thus any reclamations made 
by him on this latter head are deprived of all serious value. The 
Reviewer replies that, in the first place, no mention of the Pope’s 
desire to regain tiie sovereignty of Rome was made in Cardinal 
Jacobini’s letter ; but, supposing it were so, what then? Cadorna is 
pleased to say that the Holy Father desires it through ambition. If 
the Pope desired the sovereignty of Rome for its own sake, this 
would be an ambition contrary to the spirit which ought to actuate 
the Vicar of Christ. But if this sovereignty is necessary as the 
means to an end at which he is bound to aim with all his strength, 
to desire and to love it is to desire and love that end, which not 
only cannot be called ambition, but is a holy and just zeal for the 
glory of God. The decree of Jesus Christ making St. Peter the 
foundation-stone of His Church was accomplished in Rome. St. 
Peter is Bishop of Rome, and thus the Roman Church is the Church 
of Jesus Christ. The Church of Rome is the trunk of that. vine 
which, having its roots in Rome, spreads its branches throughout 
the world. ‘The other Churches, each having a Bishop at its head, 
form, indeed, part of the Church of Christ, but only as aggregated 
to the Roman. Rome, then, is the head of the world, upon which 
the obligation lies of being Christian—that is, of receiving its life from 
Rome, and, with Rome and under Rome, tending to its great ultimate 
end. But can Rome fulfil its divine mission if idolatry, heresy, 
atheism, dominate therein, and if, instead of receiving the breath of 
its life from Peter, it receives it from antichristian rulers? The 
necessity which binds Rome to be mistress in faith and Christian 
morality, entails the necessity of its being exclusively subject to the 
Roman Pontiff. ‘The same cannot be said of the rest of the Papal 
dominions, however sacred, legitimate, and inalienable is the Holy 
Father’s right to them; but the sovereign domination of Rome is 
required by the very character of the Roman Church itself. 

_ The Reviewer well exposes the affected gravity with which 
Cadorna ventures to affirm, in the face of all that is passing around 
him, so palpable an untruth as that the Roman question is dead and 
buried, and that none can be better convinced than are “ we Italians” 
—for he pretends to speak in the name of the mass of his compatriots 
—that all that is needed is time, to put a stop to the Pope’s lamenta- 
tions for the loss of his temporal power. With the same facility, 
the writer confutes the assertion that the Roman question is purely 
‘olitical, of which absurdity Cadorna again maintains that ‘we 
aloes ” are convinced, and only begs the Germans and other out- 
siders to be equally so. The concluding observations on Cadorna’s 
erroneous doctrine concerning..conscience, which savours, greatly of 
Protestantism, are well worth notice. 
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21 Maggio, 1887. 

Since the above was written the Civiltd Cattolica has issued an 
interesting article on the different proposals made for the solution of 
the Roman question, with its own replies. We desire to call the 
reader’s attention to it, treating as it does of the most momentous 
topic of the hour, but can do little more. Such of the Liberalistic 
party as retain any prudence have begun to fear lest the state to 
which the Pope is reduced should end in the common ruin, and 
are possessed by a strong presentiment that, if something be not 
done in the way of rendering justice to him, Italy will fare badly. 
Hence the various proposals of conciliation of which we have lately 
heard a good deal. Of these the Opinione of Rome has published the 
most curious. ‘There is no good in any of them save the admissions 
they severally make. One and all err by considering that accom- 
plished facts must be accepted, and the Pope’s liberty and independ- 
ence secured by some other means than that which alone would be 
either acceptable or effectual—viz., the restoration to him of what is 
essentially his own, and without which he cannot be free: the full 
and undivided sovereignty of Rome. Toscanelli’s proposal would 
simply enlarge his prison by giving him a piece of ground where he 
could have his religious houses and receive foreign ambassadors—a 
sacred and inviolate Rome alongside of the Rome of which he has 
been robbed; so that, remaining bishop of both, there would be two 
Romes: one in which he was privileged and obeyed, and another in 
which he was opposed and deeweared. 

It must have been a very simple soul which put forth another 
whimsical proposal, that the Holy Father should doctrinally rule that 
a civil principality is incompatible with the exercise of his spiritual 
authority. Fazzari’s letter, which appeared recently in the Nazione, 
being merely a reply to one written in the name of the Unione Con- 
servatrice of Turin, does not specify the conditions of the reconcilia- 
tion he desires. The Reviewer, therefore, can only say that if, as he 
appears to indicate, his scheme, like the rest, is to be based on 
accomplished facts, it may be also dismissed as a dream. Fazzari 
thinks that the arrangement ought to be made without the intervention 
of Parliament, and solely between the King and the Sovereign 
Pontiff. This also, the writer says, is a mere chimera, considering 
the position occupied by the monarchy in Italy, where it is altogether 
constitutional and parliamentary. Fazzari says that “the monarchy 
of Savoy had found itself under the necessity of combating the 
temporal power of the Pope till 1870.” Whence this supposed 
“ necessity ” arose he must very well know. The sects who invented 
it could easily create another to strike down the monarcby, if it tried 
to reconcile itself with the Pope independently of Parliament. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. Marcu 1887. 

This American periodical keeps up to the high level on which it 
started, and knows how to treat political and economical questions 
with a calmness that is most refreshing in the present heated state 
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of our domestic controversies. Those interested in colonial politics 
will do well to read the clear and impartial article on Louis Riel’s 
rebellions. I wonder how many Englishmen are aware that the 
decision in Riel’s case established the plenary authority of the 
Dominion Parliament, or how many have realized that by vesting in 
the Colonial Legislature the power to define and regulate the trial 
of treasonable offences, a serious step has been taken toward weaken- 
ing the union between the colony and the mother country. 

Professor Theodore Dwight gives a good literary paper on the 
once famous political writer of the Commonwealth, James Har- 
rington. But though many of his suggestions were adopted in the 
political institutions of America at the end of the following century, 
such as rotation of magistrates, secret ballot, and separation of the 
various powers of government, we must not rate him too high; for 
in the main he was a dreamer and a Constitution-monger. As 
Professor Dwight says: ‘‘The prime feature of Harrington’s scheme 
is that a government can be made to run for ever, if there is only 

ood machinery, well oiled, and of the most approved pattern.” 

hen, after citing some of Harrington’s suggestions, he pathetically 
adds—and all who know the political condition of America can add 
with him—“ Alas, we have tried nearly all of these, and is our 
system of government yet perfect or absolutely secure? .... With 
them we have passed with difficulty and sorrow through the most 
tremendous civil war the world has ever seen. We have seen abun- 
dance of corruption in office, and fraud in the ballot-box. We are 
conscious of dangerous forces in society which none of these political 
services have any tendency to remove.” 

This example might teach us sobriety in our estimate of the 
importance of Constitutions, and not to hope or fear too much from 
changes in government machinery, when the real point of supreme 
interest is whether the force that works the machinery is religious 
or irreligious. We can also learn sobriety of judgment from the 
three interesting articles on legal reform. No doubt there is a great 
need of reform ‘both in England and America, and we suffer from 
the expense, the delays, and the uncertainty of law much more than 
is at all peas ut a man must be either very young or very 
simple if he thinks the mischief is all due to the lawyers, and that 
the remedy is first to hang them all, as Jack Cade proposed, and 
then to publish a nice little code, both criminal and civil, in popular 
language, so that all can understand it, and so plain that no legal 
quibbling can distort its meaning. In reality a complicated society 
requires a complicated law, and the greater the wealth and culture 
of x people, the more the need of scientific as opposed to rough-and- 
ready law; the more, therefore, the need of a learned class to master 
it. For you cannot master science without study. Hence, too, the 
need of technical terms, which are none the worse if they are in 
late Latin or old French. Listen to the following excellent passage 
from Professor Munroe Smith : 

Every doctor of theology or medicine, every scientific man, every 
artist, every tradesmin and every mechanic uses in his own science or 
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business technical terms which are unintelligible to the outsider. Even 
when the term is explained, it is quite likely that the outsider will not 
understand the explanation, because it involves the understanding of 
other things unknown to him, the knowledge of which is part of the 
science or craft in question. Now all these people use technical terms 
for the same reason that the lawyer uses them—because they need terms 
of definite meaning. This necessity, felt in the simplest trade, is greatest 
in the sciences. And yet all these people demand that the law, the 
oldest and perhaps the most complex of sciences, shall speak the language 
of the hearth and the street. . . . . Not a few lawgivers have shared 
such a delusion, and have attempted to ‘ popularize’ the law. The result 
has always been the same. As soon as a set of new, vague, and ‘ popular’ 
terms is bundled into the written law, the courts proceed to give them 
by construction, that definiteness of meaning which legal science requires, 
and which in fact the people themselves demand, for the people demand 
that roe shall be certain: that is, a set of new technical terms is con- 
structed. 


And he points to California as an example of this, California being 
one of the nine American States that have departed furthest from 
the English common law and approached nearest to the civil codes 
of the Continent. Let me end with the hope that this excellent 
American periodical may do something towards inducing our lawyers 
and statesmen here at home to study the laws and constitutions of 
the forty-seven legislative bodies, with powers more or less sovereign, 
comprised within the boundaries of the United States. 


C. S. Devas, 


Dotices of Books, 


The History of St. Cuthbert. By Cuan.es, Archbishop of Glasgow. 
Third Edition. London: Burns & Oates, Limited. New 
York : Catholic Publication Society Co. 1887. 


HIS new edition of a valuable and well-known book has been 
eagerly looked for. Now that it has appeared there will be 
some disappointment that it differs so very slightly from its prede- 
cessors. Archbishop Eyre says frankly in his short preface: “It 
was in the hopes of the writer to be able to add some new matter, 
and to give a better translation of the passages quoted from ‘ Bede’s 
Life.’ Unfortunately he has not been able to tind time to do the 
one or the other. Ail that he has been able to do has been to make 
a very few verbal alterations, and to insert into the text a number 
of notes that formed an Appendix in the previous editions. With 
these exceptions this edition is just a reprint of the two others, with 
many shortcomings and very little merit.” ‘These expressions en- 
tirely disarm criticism ; and we may add that they are likely to do 
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the illustrious author injustice.. Archbishop Eyre’s “ History of St. 
Cuthbert,” which he first published as a young Northumbrian 
ge some forty years ago, is a work which may without affectation 

called “monumental ”; that is, it is so complete, so honest, and 
so lovingly put together that it will never be superseded. Itisa 
matter for congratulation that this third edition reproduces the ad- 
mirable form and get-up of the original issue—the large paper, the 
fine print, the maps and illustrations, and the exquisite title-page. 
The hook shows in every page the enthusiasm of one to whom St. 
Cuthbert and ancient Northumbria, St. Cuthbert’s fortunes, the great 
Church of Durham, and the modern College of Ushaw, are dear and 
cherished themes, on which no amount of patient research can be 
thrown away. He follows him from his birth on the borders of 
Scotland to old Melrose, to Ripon, to Lindisfarne; then to his her- 
mitage on Farne, opposite the royal fortress of Bamborough ; to 
York, where he received episcopal consecration; and lastly, back again 
to his lonely cell to die. He describes and carefully maps out that 
“‘ Holy Island” which is to the North of England what Iona is to 
Western Scotland; he traces the lines of his solitary hut on the 
rock amidst the waves of the North Sea. Using the very words 
of Venerable Bede, and of that anonymous Lindisfarne monk who 
was Bede's contemporary, he makes us feel the simplicity and the 
antique beauty of a saintly character which blossomed amid the 
rough surroundings of ancient Northumbria. He narrates the mar- 
vellous fortunes of the Saint’s Body, enabling the reader, by the aid 
of an admirable map, to see at a glance how it was borne by a faithful 
band from point to point along the Western coast as far as_ the 
Mersey, and thence through the Lancashire and Yorkshire hills to 
the valley of the Swale and the Tees, till it rested finally in “ Dur- 
ham’s Gothic shade.” He describes with great minuteness the 
various openings of St. Cuthbert’s tomb, and the unmistakable 
proofs on each occasion that the holy Body was incorrupt; concluding 
with an interesting examination of the account given by Raine of 
what occurred when the place where the Saint used to rest in 
Catholic times was searched by Protestants in 1827. Throughout 
the volume authorities are fully referred to and often textually 
cited ; and there is an excellent list of sources, with a very complete 
verbal index. 

Since Archbishop Eyre brought out his first edition, Montalem- 
bert has published the third, fourth, and fifth volumes of his “ Moines 
d’Occident.” He briefly refers to Lindisfarne and to St. Cuthbert, 
and, as we think, does injustice both to the Saint and to the great 
Archbishop Theodore, to whom the English Church is so largely 
indebted. When St. Cuthbert was appointed tothe See of Lindis- 
farne by St. Theodore, there is no doubt that St. Wilfrid was the 
rightful Bishop of York, and that his See included Northumbria. 
But when we remember that the headstrong Egtrith had so quarrelled 
with St. Wilfrid that nothing would induce him to let him stay in 
Northumbria, surely Theodore, in his legatine power, was entitled to 
provide for the wide missionary districts which were left without a 
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pastor, and which were so vast that St. Wilfrid himself, later on, 

agreed that they should be partitioned. Doubtless Pope Agatha 

upheld St. Wilfrid’s appeal; but it does not appear that Theodore 

‘was a party with the savage king in rejecting the Pope’s decree. 

And that very decree, whilst re-installing Wilfrid, enjoined a division 

of the huge diocese. The proofthat this view is the correct one is, 

that as soon as Egfrith was dead, St. Theodore sent for St. Wilfrid, 
and arranged everything amicably with him; St. Wilfrid going back 
to York, but the division of the more northern portion of the diocese 
still holding good. We draw attention to this because Protestant 
writers are apt to follow a brilliant Catholic historian like Montalem- 
bert.* Among the few improvements which Archbishop Eyre might 
have made, had he been permitted, would be a somewhat more 
distinct reference of St. Cuthbert’s episcopate to its place in the 
general history of Northumbria and of England. Few pictures are 
more suggestive than the Synod of Twyford on the Aln—the Arch- 
bishop leaves its exact locality indeterminate, but surely no one who 
has seen the ancient Mote-hill at Alnmouth can doubt—and the 
deputation which sailed over the North Sea to find St. Cuthbert in 

Farne. The hand of Rome was visibly stretched out to press into 

the service of the Church of God one of the children of St. Columba. 

In times not long past the Scottish monks had shown themselves 

neither docile nor suciable; but Divine Providence was at work, and 

the monk of ‘l'arsus, representing the Roman authority and the 
traditions of the universal Church, standing on the bleak and wild 
coast where they had made their habitation, constrained them with 
gentle and masterful management to forego everything but their 
virtues and their devotedness, and to join their hearts with his. 

There can be little doubt that the career of St. Cuthbert, though his 

episcopate lasted only two years, promoted the Catholic unity of the 

orth more powerfully than that of any other man, even Wilfrid or 

Bennet Biscop. ‘ Have peace and divine charity amongst you,” 
he said, when he lay dying. “. . .. Be unanimous Let 
there be mutual concord between yourselves and all other servants 
of Christ Receive all hospitably. . . . . Carefully observe 
the Catholic institutions of the Fathers.” This exhortation 
was carried out, and for 188 years there was peace and Catholic pro- 
gress in Northumbria, St. Cuthbert’s body lying tranquilly in the 
rocky soil of Holy Island. 

Vetus Testamentum Graece iuxta LXX. Interpretes. Ed. Vat Locu, 
8.1.D. et Professor Em. in Lyceo Bambergensi. Ratisbon. 
1886. 

ae edition of the Septuagint has been brought out by the 

. ex-Professor of 8. Scripture in the Seminary of Bamberg, to 
commemorate the tercentenary of Sixtus V.’s decree ordering the 
publication of the Septuagint, which had been preparing for sixteen 


* See, for example, Mr. Green in his ‘* Making of England,’ p. 375 ; and Canon 
Ornsby, ‘ Diocesan Histories ; York,” p. 62 
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years. Like that famous edition, of which it is practically a reprint, 
it is preceded by Cardinal Carafa’s dedication, by the preface of the 
Roman editors, and by the Papal Decree. Jt 1s taken from the 
Vatican Codex, the gaps in that MS. being supplied from the 
Alexandrine and from the Polyglot Bibles. This is not the place 
to insist upon the great and increasing importance attached by 
modern biblical students to the Septuagint as a means of approaching 
the original text; nor to the great assistance it affords towards 
understanding the Vulgate. e need only remark that the con- 
venient size and arrangement of this edition make it the most suitable 
for all who do not need an apparatus criticus. The paper is good, 
the type very fair, while the extremely low price (five shillings) at 
which it is issued brings it within the reach of all to whom it is 
likely to be of service. 


Our Divine Saviour, and other Discourses. By the Right Rev. J. C. 
Hep ey, 0.8.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. London : 
Burns & Oates ; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 


A VOLUME of sermons by the Bishop of Newport will need no 

word of ours to commend it to the readers of the DuBLIN 
Review. ‘To such extent as we have space available at the late 
time when the volume reaches us, we propose to give a few extracts 
by way of illustrating the character of the discourses. ‘The extracts 
lose some of their force when detached—for the discourses are 
planned with admirable progression of effect so that each one of 
them has quite its own separate value as a whole—but probably. 
they will still convey something of the impression which they em- 
phatically make upon us as we read them in their context. A dis- 
tinct and noteworthy feature of these sermons is, we certainly think, 
their freshness—freshness of thought, treatment and style; nowhere 
do we meet pulpit commonplace or hackneyed phrase—everywhere, 
on the contrary, it is the heart of the preacher pouring out to his 
flock his own deep convictions, enforcing them from the “ treasures, 
old and new,” of a cultivated mind. 

Ten of the discourses in this volume were published some years 
ago, part of them under the title, “ Whois Jesus Christ ;” the others 
under that of “The Spirit of Faith,” in which form they have been 
for some time past out of print. ‘To these are now first added o 
series of discourses on the Mass and on the Sacramental Life of Christ. 
As the two little volumes just named are likely to be known to some 
of our readers, we need here only remark that “The Spirit of Faith” 
has special value as a most able reply to the question “ What must 
I do to believe ?” written with reference to the peculiar difficulties and 
tendencies of the modern mind: the first discourse dwells upon the 
“ Necessity of Belief,” and the significance of that necessity is pointed 
out ; and the second expounds the “‘ New Testament teaching as to. 
what Faith is.” “ Prejudice as an Obstacle to Faith” gives a vivid and 
eloquent picture of the nefarious effects of prejudice, chief among the 
sources of which it is shown is education—the perpetuation in each 
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new generation of the great Protestant tradition about the Catholic 
Church. “ Wilfulness as an Obstacle to Faith” points out the need 
of ‘“ goodwill,” and the fatal results in a heart of “self,” pride or 
wilfulness,—“ and its manifestations in the craving for independence 
and freedom, and the pretence of manliness,” which the Bishop of 
Newport says he believes to be “the very root of the world’s opposi- 
tion to the spirit of Faith.” The final discourse of the series is 
entitled “ Faith the Gift of Jesus Christ.” From the remaining 
discourses, which contain many passages that tempt one to note 
them, some for their eloquence, han as evidencing the preacher’s 
spiritual knowledge and wonderful power of analysis, we must be 
content to take the following: 


_ Taree Errects oF PENANCE, 

What are our chief difficulties after we have once conceived the desire 
to turn to God? God’s help being supposed, there are three diffi- 
culties about our interior spiritual activity—the difficulty of certainty 
or definiteness, the difficulty of warmth or fervour, and the diffi- 
culty of strength. The Sacrament of Penance meets all these. 
First, as to definiteness in our interior acts. The sinner who begins 
to turn to God experiences a great deal of that condition of will which 
the wise man describes—“ he willeth and he willeth not.” At times he 
would be virtuous, abandon his sin, and turn to God. But he finds it 
difficult to bring matters to the point. His best thoughts wander: he is 
like a man in a mist, he has no definite idea where he is. His past life is 
blurred and blotted, he is tempted to let it pass. And the consequence is 
that most men, even with good desires, let the past alone, and content 
themselves with an indefinite idea they will be better forthe future. Now 
the practice of the Sacrament of Penance makes this impossible. The 
—— has to examine his past life, not with foolish or nervous solicitude, 

ut with fair exactness; he has to get a sort of catalogue of his doings 
before his eyes. This not only impresses him with a true idea of his sin- 
fulness, but it shows him what to do for the future, and, what is more than 
all, makes him, on a certain day and hour, lay his sins as in a bundle at the 
feet of his Saviour’s Cross, and there and then work up his heart by 
prayerful meditation to detest them utterly, and to resolve on a new life 
for the future. Thus he becomes sure of his interior disposition, In the 
same way he becomes earnest or intense. Self-examination, definiteness 
of place and time, the humbling of ourselves before a fellow-man like our 
confessor—all this makes us earnest. These things rouse resistance too 
thoroughly in our lower nature not to make us very intense and deter- 
mined. Just as a man never knows he has evil passions till some one 
crosses him, so the practice of the Sacrament of Penance, like a cross 
placed on us by Christ Jesus, intensifies our interior acts, and so increases 
our merit.—“ Christ and the Sinner,” p. 245. 


Tue SENSES AND THE EvcHaRIST. 


_ Our senses are under Almighty God’s overruling control, just like the 
air and the waters, the forces of the earth and of the sky. What is 
seeing or tasting? It is a physical change or immutation of a certain 
sense or organ, causing that vital reaction of the soul which we call 
“knowing.” Such immutation of the organ ordinarily proceeds from 
the influence of an external object, or is the lingering effect of a past 
sensation. But it is in God’s power to have it otherwise. He can make 
us gee appearances when there is nothing but appearances, as He made 
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QPobias:see the body whichithe Angel Raphael seemed to have, and whieh 
the Angel afterwards ‘told ‘Tobias .was:not.abody at all, He can also 
make us not see a thing when it is truly present, or seem to see appear- 
ances in a thing which are quite different. from what are really the thing’s 
own appearances. You remember, for instance, how the eyes of the 
disciples going to Emmasis were “held” that they should‘not know our 
Lord. ‘They saw Him, talked to Hin, atid ate’ with Him ; they saw fea- 
tures and heard the accents ‘of @ ¥oic’; but neither the’ features nor the 
voice were those familiar dnes they knew so well. It was not that our 
Lord altered His looks nor: the tone of His voice; but their eyes were 
“held.” In the Blessed Eucharist, there is the appearance of bread when 
there is no bread, and there is the Body of our Lord without Its appear- 
ances. What is there impossible in this? And it is not as if God 
deceived us. When He interferes with ‘natural law He does so fora 
serious purpose and at rare intervals. When He “holds” our senses 
that we see not the thing really present in the Eucharist, He does so by 
@ rare and most exceptional act,,and’ He gives us the most solemn warn- 
ings and assurances that He has done so.. And thus the apparent 
paradox is no paradox at all.—* The Blessed Sacrament,” p. 266. 


Tue Mass Tue History oF Curisti1an Lire. 


The altar of the Christian Church is not, like the stone of Bethel, set up 
in one only spot of the earth. The roof of the Christian temple is not seen 
only among the hills and the ravines of one historic site in Palestine. The 
altar of Christianity is at this moment well-nigh as widely to be found 
even as the name of Christian. It stands in old Christian lands canopied 
by great cathedrals; in the dim sanctuaries of old parish churches; amid 
the colour and the freshness of temples which only date from yesterday. 
In countries where the Faith is lost, the altar has survived or been set up 
again ; sometimes in a hired room, sometimes in the humble cottage of a 
believer (who is surely blessed as Obededom when. he harboured the Ark 
of the Covenant on his threshing-floor!) ; sometimes again in the schools 
of children ; sometimes under a.roof which the pence of the poor and the 
sacrifices of the rich have combined to raise aloft. In the lands of the 
heathen, the altar is pushed forward wherever the light of the Gospel 
advances ; on the clearing of the forest, on the tropical banks of African 
rivers, among the huts of far-off savages, the priest sets up a Bethel—a 

. house of God; sets up his littie altar and makes ready for his Mass. The 
missionary in China or in Africa does this day what Peter did in Antioch, 
Paul in Pagan Rome, Mark in Alexandria, a hundred Popes in the Cata- 
combs, a thousand Bishops and martyrs in the red and hunted days of 
the persecutions. Between the day when Peter first went through the 
Eucharistic liturgy and the breaking of bread in Jerusalem, and the Mass 
which was said this morning, how many centuries and how vast a stream 
of human life! Between the wooden altar, existing still, used by St. 
Peter in Rome, and tke thin slab of stone which the Lazarist or the 
Capuchin carries painfully under tropical skies or in the frozen zones of 
Western Canada, how various a history and how long a tale if the tale 
were told! Mass in the Catacombs, when the fierce band of the heathen 
persecutor often burst in and slew the Pontiff at the altar; Mass in old 
churches like those of Ravenna, amid the splendour of a Christian Roman 
civilization, doomed to die; Mass in bowers of green branches in German 
or English forests ; Mass on the wild sea-islands. of the Western coasts, 
said by the monks of St. Columba, or St. Ninian; Mass in the Saxon 
monasteries of England—Wearmouth, Whitby, Ripon, Peterborough, 
Sherborne; Mass in the glorious cathedrals of the Middle Ages, thronged 
with the great, the rich, the brave, and the poor; Mass in the little parish 
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ehurches:of Wales, whose very shape, divided as they are into sanctuary, 
presbytery, and nave, preaches eloquently of what used to take place 
there; Mass in days of persecution, among the hills and in the remote 
cabins of faithful Ireland, in the hiding-places of England and Wales ; 
Mass, again, in happier days, when our altars once more are seen und our 
offerings are not torn from us—here is a sketch of that long and various 
historic chain which has never been broken and which still goes lengthen- 
ing out, until the last priest shall say the last Mass before our Lord shall 
come to judge the world.—‘ The Grand Liturgical Act,” p. 276. ‘ 


Tne Nature or CuRistT1an SERVICE. 

You will find men and women who (as they express it) feel “ good” on 
a Sunday, or feel “ saved ” at a meeting, or whose tenderness is excited by 
our Blessed Saviour’s sufferings, or again, who long in a kind of way for 
heavenly rest—and yet these very persons are habitually unjust in their 
dealings, or given to impurity, or the slaves cf temper and passion ; and 
they take no pains to get out of the mire of their sinful life. These 
people are, as r have said, sometimes themselves under a delusion. Their 
feelings are real enough at the time; but their delusion is to tink that 
feeling is love and worship. Love and worship may overflow into the 
feelings—well and good ; the feelings help to make our worship easier; 


but love and worship are in the reason, not the feelings. To understand, 
to resolve, to resist, to offer the heart, to regret sin—these are acts of 
worship ; and they cannot be real without affecting our external actions. 
And, as just now observed, when our external life'of service is in accord- 
ance with our interior life of worship, then what we do intensfies our love 
and worship. We are told by scientific men that light is colourless in 
itself; the lovely colours of the universe are the result of light being 


stopped or reflected by something solid; and even the heavenly blue of 
the cloudless sky would not be there were it not for certain iunumerable 
minute particles of matter which seize and translate the flood of radiance, 
itself too subtle for the sense to apprehend. So, the work of our hands 
and the service of our lips and the ministrations of our bodies give colour 
and intensity to the ethereal liftings-up of the soul; they increase the 
heart’s devotion, and by their very resistance— by the very fact that they 
make a call upon our resvlution, our courage, or our self-denial—they 
ive fresh heat to the spiritual impulse from which they procecd.—* Jesus 
hrist and Holiness,” p. 332. 


Tue oF OuRIST. 


We may here remark, as in substance we have remarked before, that for 
men to be able to imitate God Almighty is a marvel which no wise man of 
this world could ever have predicted. Itis another of the consequences of 
the union in one Person of the divine and human nature. This Person— 
this Lord and Saviour, Who was born of a woman yet reigned from ages 
of ages, Who obeyed yet was the Omnipotent, and Who died yet is the 
ever-living life—has taken His place among men. He has taken human 
infirmities (without sin), felt human troubles, battled with human diffi- 
culties, exercised human virtues with His human heart and soul. The 
very things which His people and flock have to do in order to be saved, 
these He Himself has set Himself to do What is the reason 
of that curious sympathy which moves the heart of man to 
imitate the noble and the good? It is very difficult to analyse; but it 
certainly exists, and it can be described. Example, alas! can attract to 
evil as well as to good. But evil is not hard and difficult like good; 
and yet our poor weak hearts, when they see good example, are warmed 
and moved, as if some secret fibre of their own nature were touched. 
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Good example is made up of two elements—the sight of what is good and 
the sight of a living person who is doing good. Man’s soul, if you give 
it fair play, thrills at the sight of what is beautiful, true, and good; and 
man’s heart, if it be not a degraded heart, thrills at the sight of the 
living, palpitating efforts of another heart to be good and to do good. 
We cannot explain it; itis the way we are made. But when the Incarnate 
Word is the example, then the sympathy of our natures must necessarily 
rise high and strong, like some great earthly tide which all the influences 
of the heavens have combined to draw to its height. That eternal love 
which could not rest patiently in the inaccessible eternities, but found 
its way amongst men ; that love which has made the Infinite our brother, 
our shepherd, and our comforter ; that love which came to seek on earth 
that “jewelled robe” of suffering which it could not find in the heavens ; 
that unspeakable love walks the narrow human road, carrying the knap- 
sack of human concerns, its hands grasping the staff of a man, its feet 
wounded by the stones of life, its face set to the object and goal of human 
existence. See Him go by! Thank God, He is familiar to us. We are 
urged and moved to try to be even as He is.—“ Jesus Christ and Holi- 
ness,” p. 338, 
The Old Religion in England. By Rev. Patrick Lyncu. Tenth 
thousand. London: Catholic Truth Society ; Burns & Oates. 
1887. 


7s modest, but really valuable, little penny pamphlet, is well 

worthy of a wide circulation, especially among Anglicans. 
Fr. Lynch is clear in his arrangement, and not sparing of large and 
bold type. His plan is simplicity itself: in three sections he puts 
before the reader by means of quotations from contemporary writers, 
the crucial doctrines of (1) the mw of Iona; (2) the Early British 
Church ; and (3) the Anglo-Saxons ; his chief witnesses being, respec- 
tively, Adamnan, Gildas, and St. Bede. He rightly gives the 
greatest space to the Monks of Iona, for they have not yet received 
the attention they deserve, and Fr. Lynch shows pointedly from 
Freeman that they actually converted “ more than half of the whole 
of England,”’—i.c., the whole of the northern and midland parts. It 
becomes therefore of the greatest importance to show that they 
taught exactly what we taught concerning such vital points as 
fasting, the continuance of miracles, confession to a priest, celibacy of 
the clergy, the supremacy of the Holy See, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, holy water, the relics and invocation of saints, angel guardians, 
prayers for the dead, &c. We are glad to see that Fr. Lynch has 
made good use of Wasserschleben’s valuable publications, “ Bussord- 
nungen der abendliindischen Kirche ” (1851), and his recent “ Irische 
Kanonensammlung” (1885). Priests will find this an excellent 
pamphlet to distribute. 


The Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. By the Rev. 8S. B. Smirn, 
D.D. Vol. I. Ecclesiastical Persons. Sixth Edition. New 
York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 1887. 

R. Smith’s “ Ecclesiastical Law” is now well known, and we 
need do little more than announce this sixth edition, which 
has been written up to the Third Plenary Council of the United 
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States. The important legislation of that Council has marked, as the 
author observes, a new era in the history of the Church in the 
States. The new mode of electing bishops, the new irremovable 
rectors, their appointment by concursus, and their dismissal for 
canonical cause, the admission into a diocese, and the arrangements 
for the management of seminaries—all these subjects find a place 
in this new edition. There is also added, at the end of the book, an 
entirely new treatise, on the new diocesan consultors as established 
by the Council. The learned author, at the date of his preface 
(Feb. 20), hoped in a few months to publish a new edition of the 
second volume of his work. Simultaneously with the second volume, 
a special and separate treatise was to » on the new form of 
trial laid down in the Instruction of Propaganda Cum Magnopere 
of 1884. The third and last volume of the “Elements” will be 
given to the public in a short time. 


In Hebraismos Novi Testamenti, D. Mechlinie : 
Dessain. 1886. 

HERE is a great deal which is interesting in this volume, and 
any one who has any — with the subject will find it a 
profitable task to read it through. ‘There are, however, very serious 
drawbacks, and the want of anything like scientific method unfits the 
book for use as a student’s compendium. Unfortunately the author 
has neglected the first principle which he was bound to keep in view 
in his general account of the origin and nature of Hebraisms in the 
New Testament—viz., a rigid separation between the different writ- 
ings of which the collection which goes by that name is composed. 
Then authors differ, as every scholar knows, in the degree of purity 
with which they write Greek, and Schilling’s meagre statement in a 
footnote, that Luke writes purer Greek than Matthew, and Paul purer 
Greek than any New Testament writer except Luke, is miserably 
insufficient, and inaccurate besides. As a matter of fact, the Epistle 
of James is in far purer Greek than any Epistle of Paul’s, while 
Luke’s style differs very much in different strata of his Gospel. On 
the whole, no doubt, his Greek is comparatively pure, but the first 
two chapters have a strong Aramaic colouring, dependent, perhaps, 
on the documents which the Evangelist followed. It is still more 
misleading to speak vaguely of the style of “ John,” for the Joannic 
epistles and the Fourth Gospel are fair Greek, whereas the Apoca- 
lypse is intensely Hebrew both in spirit and language. Again, 
it is no less surprising to be told, on the authority of Jerome, that 
Matthew and John made their Old Testament quotations from 
the original. In fact, Matthew, when the matter is common to the 
first and second Gospels, habitually follows the Septuagint, while 
assages peculiar to the first Gospel not unfrequently betray a 
nowledge of the original. In the fourth Gospel there are fourteen 
quotations from the Old Testament, in four of which the Septuagint 
is reproduced word for word. If we turn to the treatment of par- 
ticular words and phrases, then we have much the same kind of 
fault to find. Much useful matter is given, but it needs careful 
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sifting, and sometimes the chief point is missed. Thus Schilling 
notices very justly that the constant use of xai instead of 8é, to con- 
nect clauses, is a mark of Hebrew style, but he calls no attention 
to the striking fact that in the Apocalypse 8 occars only six or 
at most seven times, and, on the other hand, about two hundred times 
in John’s Gospel, though the length of the latter does not exceed 
that of the former by much more than a third. As a final illustra- 
tion of the character of the book, we must note the singularly 
inaccurate way in which the list of Hebrew and Aramaic words in 
the New Testament has been compiled. Meacias is not, as Dr. 
Schilling supposes, derived from a kee. but from an Aramaic 
word, which in turn is derived from the Hebrew. Kody: also, in 
Mark v. 41, is not a Hebrew but an Aramaic word, as the rest of the 
sentence proves; and the student should have been told that the 
best MSS. read «ody, the iota being left out in accordance with 
the Syriac usage of leaving the final letter in such forms unpro- 
nounced. In the Aayua caGaybavi of Mark xv. 34, the former 
word is Hebrew, the latter Aramaic, a hybrid mixture on which Dr. 
Schilling, as might have been expected, is silent. He asserts that 
payos is a Persian word, and then proceeds to affirm its connection 
with a pure Hebrew root, forgetting that Persian is an Aryan and 
Hebrew a Semitic tongue, and a derivation of this kind is, on the 
face of it, an exploded absurdity. The true origin of the word, even 
the language to which it in the first instance belonged, is quite 
unknown, and specialists such as Schrader and the younger 
Delitzsch, are fain to confess their ignorance on the point. But. any 
scholar will see that the mere mention of Dr. Schilling’s theory is its 
sufficient condemnation. W. E. Anppis. 


The Names of the Eucharist. By Luict Lanzon1, Provost-General 
of the Institute of Charity. A translation from the Italian by 
a Priest of the same Institute. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
1887. 


7 describe this pretty book, we cannot do better than quote a few 
lines from the Bishop of Newport’s Introduction : 


It is a privilege to be permitted to introduce to the English-speaking 
public such a book as this. The writer, the learned and amiable General 
of the Institute of Charity, has chosen the happiest of subjects ; and his 
translator, the Rev. Father Cormack, of the same Institute, has given a 
faithful and idiomatic version of a most charming book. The title, “ The 
Names of the Eucharist,” suggests such a variety of thought, and such 
a wealth of devotion, that one may well wonder it has never been used 
before. The author’s idea has been to take some’ thirty “ Names” which 
are used in speaking of the great sacrament and sacritice, beginning with 
“ Eucharist,” and ending with “ Holy Viaticum,” and to write a short 
devotional commentary on each. This he has done with much knowledge 
of Holy Scripture and of the Fathers, and with a pleasing and pious 
unction, so as not only to instruct the mind, but to elevate the heart to 
Almighty God. 


It is evident that the writer has opened a mine of devotion which 
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is particularly rich in its yield. Whenever the greatest of all 
sacraments has had a name given to it, whether in the pages of 
inspiration or by saints and doctors of the Church, that name has 
summed up a whole treatise of dogma and of edification. The 
names of the Eucharist will bear the most attentive and patient 
analysis ; and a commentator has only to be moderately skilled in 
the handling of Scripture and of the Fathers to find ready to his 
hand the most valuable and authoritative commentaries. 

T'he writer’s plan is to take each name and explain and illustrate 
it in three, or sometimes four, brief points. et us take, as an 
example, his treatment of the venerable title “ Bread of Life.” In 
his first section he reminds us that our Divine Lord is alone the 
“life” of the soul, and points out now natural it is that His Sacra- 
ment should be to the Church as the “lignum vite” of Paradise. 
The second paragraph, which is somewhat longer, develops the 
great idea that the Christian life is “life in Christ,” with illustrations 
from St. Paul, St. Thomas, and Father Rosmini, and devotional 
references to the experience of the saints in partaking of the Holy 
Communion. The third and concluding point is that the Eucharist 
is the triumph of soul and body over death—a point worked out 
with devotional warmth, but briefly. The whole book, indeed, is 
written briefly and practically, without dry disquisitions or vapid 
viewiness, but with abundance of reference to the New Testament 
and the great Fathers. Some of the references—and they are all 
carefully given in foot-notes—would well bear further treatment ; 
and it is probable that more than one preacher will be led to pursue 
for himself some of the tracks that are here pointed out. But 
whether as an assistance to the pastor in his frequent Eucharistic 
conferences, or as a distinct addition to our spiritual reading, these 
unpretending but earnest and eloquent pages are sure to be welcome. 

It should be added that the work is edicated, in a few touching 
pages, to the Rev. Father de Vit, of the Institute of Charity, having 
been written by the Father-General and presented on the sacerdota 
Jubilee of Father de Vit. ‘There is also an introduction of some 
twenty pages by the Bishop of Newport. 


Addresses delivered on Various Occasions. By the Most Rev. Dr. 
Watsu, Archbishop of Dublin. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
1886. 

HIS volume may be said to have been created by a very thrilling 
7 epoch in recent events in Ireland, and will serve as the best 
record and the truest reflection of much that was felt, and said, and 
done at that time. ‘The events which preceded the elevation of Dr. 
Walsh to the See of Dublin are too well known to need recapitula- 
tion. Considerations of supreme national interest came to be 
centred in the single issue of his appointment. The highest sanction 
and sympathy for the national aspirations, the all-precious honour 
and freedom of the Irish Church, and the defeat of a pitiable govern- 
ment intrigue, were alike staked in the result. Atter.an anxious: 
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interval, during which the nation held its breath, how strong was 
the outburst of pent-up feeling may be readily conceived. These 
considerations secured for the new archbishop a welcome to his See 
such as has only seldom fallen to the lot of any prelate in Christendom. 
From the first moment of his landing addresses were showered upon 
him from all classes of the community, from the City Corporation, 
colleges, and learned societies, down to the simplest confraternities. 
If in these addresses the people poured forth to the Archbishop all 
that they felt, hoped, and prayed for, the response of the Archbishop 
was not less complete. His replies are embodied in this volume, 
and the reader will be disposed to marvel how, in so short a space of 
time, so much has been said, and said so well. On the three main 
divisions of the Irish movement—Home Rule, Land Tenure, and 
University Education—the Archbishop speaks with a firmness and 
clearness that revives the best traditions of the Irish Episcopate in 
dealing with the great national problems of the time. The subject 
of University Education receives at his hands exhaustive treatment 
and the letters and replies on this subject have the value of a treatise 
on the actual state and working of the University system in Ireland. 
In ahigher sense, the volume will be prized as a testimony of that 
fulness and depth of sympathy which unites the pastor and people, 
and as arecord of a trying period in which events did so much to 
deepen the sympathy und cement the union. Ina still higher, it will 
remain as a record of stirring times, in which an Irish archbishop has 
taken his traditional place as the tribune of the nation, and has 
voiced with singular accuracy and eloquence all that was first in the 
mind and deepest in the heart of the Irish people. J. M. 


Three Anti-Pelagian Treatises of St. Augustine—viz., De Spiritu et Littera, 
De Natura et Gratia, and De Gestis Pelagii, Translated, with 
Analyses, by F. H. Woops, B.D., Lecturer in Theology and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and J. O. Jonnston, 
M.A., Lecturer in Theology at Lincoln and Merton Colleges, 
Oxford. London: David Nutt. 1887. 


bye with great minds, if only through the medium of their 
literary works, is itself the best education; for the impress 
of genius is deep, clearly defined, and lasting. There can, therefore, 
be no better school for the student of theology than at the feet 
of the renowned Fathers and Doctors of the Church, amongst whom 
St. Augustine, on questions of divine grace, and human freewill, 
stands pre-eminent. ; 

It cannot but be a matter for cordial congratulation to see the 
works of the Doctor of Grace taking their place, not merely on 
the library shelf, but also on the lecture-table, and in the Colleges 
and Halls of. Oxford., From the well-printed pages of the volume 
before us—comprising a scholarly version of St. Augustine's three 
Treatises: De Spirituet Littera; De Natura et Gratia; De Gestis 
Pelagii—the young Anglican divine is invited to sip the Christian 
science of: divine grace. The average reader can hardly help 
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acquiring from these sources, with ordinary application, an amount 
of knowledge upon this vital question which the most highly 
talented and industrious student would have failed to extract from 
any or all of the works of the old standard Anglican authors. In 
due time solid reading and study of this kind will bear its fruit when 
the present generation of youthful divines passes on to occupy in its 
turn the bench, the pulpit, and the professorial chair. We can hail 
here a sign of genuine advance, when the theological faculty of 
Oxford abandons perfunctory examinations in vague and vacuous 
authors for the study of Catholic and definite principles. 

Of course, the Doctrine of Grace is but one, and by no means the 
lowest, stage in the edifice of theological science. A distinct know- 
ledge of the divine attributes and nature, a profound insight into 
the constitution of man, with all his varied animal, intellectual and 
moral faculties and their complicated relationships, all this must 
precede any adequate comprehension of the system of grace. Yet 
even a first tentative excursion into the regions of theological ques- 
tions on divine grace, under the guidance of a leader like St. Augus- 
tine, will stimulate the least philosophical of dispositions to follow 
the thread of the Jabyrinth to both its extremities. An author such 
as St. Augustine, with his human interest in life imparting vivacity 
to his style and pathos and animation to argument itself, is a guide 
whom the student can follow with a confidence that he knows is well 
placed and will be richly rewarded. 

Far different is the feeling with which the young and thoughtful 
student handles the ordinary modern text-book of theology, even in 
some Catholic centres of education. He perceives an absence of 
touch with real life, and a lack of living interest in the science of divine 
things, and can plainly observe how his author is more indebted for 
his materials to the paste-pot and the scissors, than to study from 
the living models of the inspired and inspiring pages of Holy Writ 
and the Christian Fathers. To replace this tough and stringy 
pabulum of dried texts and dissected anatomies by a more human 
diet, seems to be the object of our Holy Father, Leo. XIII., in direct- 
ing that ecclesiastical students should have in their hands the ori- 
ginal works of St. Thomas, that admirer and faithful exponent of St. 
Augustine. St. Thomas intended his “Summa” for beginners. What 
useful purpose, then, can so many inferior and bulky text-books serve, 
compiled though they profess to be juxta mentem D, Thome, if they 
crowd out St. Thomas himself? Had St. Thomas a mind only, but 
not the capacity, to speak plainly for himself? 

Many other considerations present themselves, but we must be 
content to leave this matter to the further reflection of our readers, 
adding only a few words about the version before us. It is an 
interesting specimen of the translator’s art, if any translation were 
needed. But would it not be better that students in the Oxford 
Honour School of Theology, for whom these Treatises are pre- 
scribed, should confine themselves to the original? And why should 

he translator render: Nam concupiscentiam nesciebam nisi lex 
qicetet : Non concupisces; by “For I had not known desire, except 
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the law had said, Thou shalt not:desire.”’ .(‘ The Spirit and the 
Letter,” 21.) This seems very. weak, and all the more. unaccount- 
able after the declaration--in-the Preface that, when permissible, 
Scripture quotations would be rendered in the familiar words of the 
Authorized Version. . The Authorized, the Revised, and the Douay 
Versions; all give a more vigorous rendering of: this passage.. The 
Introductions and Analyses of the Treatises seem fairly done, and will 
be a material help to the candidate for examination. ._ 

We must close thisinadequate review with a short specimen of the 
translator’s work in “‘ The Spirit and the Letter,” § 17, p. 18. 

“ Where then is thy boasting? It is excluded. Through what law ? 
Of works? Nay, but through the law of faith.” Here he (the Apostle), 
may have intended that praiseworthy boasting which is in the Lord, and 
meant by its being excluded, not that it was driven away soas to depart, 
but pressed out so as to become prominent, just as some silversmiths 
are called “ beaters out” (eaclusores). Similarly, we have that passage 
in the Psalms, “ That they may be excluded who have been proved by 
silver ;” that is, “ that they may be prominent who have been tried by the 
Lord ;” for he says, in another place, “The words of the Lord are pure 
words, silver-tried by tire.” 

A Catholic ‘heclaigian will regret the poverty of technical terms, 
which has induced the translators to continue imposing an undue 
task upon such jaded and overworked words as righteousness and 
godliness, and some others with their corresponding adjectives, which 
have not only to bear their own burthen, but are forced to carry 
the load that ought to be distributed among the healthy and well- 
understood terms, justice, holiness, and the rest. ‘ 

G. C. 


Der Katholische Dichter Aurelius Prudentius Clemens. Von P. AUGusTIN 
| Roster, C.SS.R. Freiburg: Herder. 1887. [The Catholic 
Poet, Aurelius Prudentius Clemens.” By Father A. Résler, 

 C.SS.R.] 
a great edition of Prudentius’s works by Father Arevalo, S.J. 
\ (Rome, 1788), has been followed in this century by the two 
; critical editions of Obbarius.and Dressel. Next came a Life of the 
= by Dr. Brockhaus, a Protestant, who, although wishful to do 
is subject justice, fell short of his aim from force of prejudice, which 
prevented him thoroughly understanding so Catholic a poet as Pruden- 
tius is acknowledged to be. Indeed, a satisfactory study of Prudentius 
could be expected only from a Catholic; and we must congratulate 
. Fr. Résler on having performed his task so successfully. His work 
f will stand criticism ; it is no second-hand compilation, but a painstaking 
| study of the original works of the poet by a man who has a competent 
i acquaintance with Christian antiquities, and is alike at home in the 
departments of dogma.and art. With such qualifications for his task, no 
wonder that he has produced a work which has already won eulogistic 
} praise in Germany. His book is divided into two parts, treating 
1 respectively of the life and the doctrine of Prudentius. In the first 
| part we have a Life of Prudentius and an account of his works ; we 
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look. on him “in prayer” whilst he writes the “ K athemerinon,”’ 
and the Another chapter sketches him as, fight- 
ing the battles of the Church against the prevailing heresies of 
his time. We can with difficulty form an adequate estimate, at 
the present time, of the esteem in which Prudentius was held in the 
Christian schools of the Middle Ages. He was their poet par excel- 
tence, and thousands of youths shaped their own efforts on him as the 
model Christian poet. Father Risler was justified, therefore, in 
sketching as he has done the wide-spreading intluence of Prudentius 
ever past generations. The second part of his work treats of the 
“ doctrine” of Prudentius, and dwells on his dogmatical and moral 
system, if one may say so. Do you look for a “ Mariology” as deve- 
loped as any of a zealous writer of our own day, read chapter vi., on 
“The Mother of God.” Father Résler’s volume must be admitted 
to be a very important contribution to the history of Catholic science, 
whilst it is one of those works which at the same time exert a help- 
ful influence, rousing Catholics to love the more their faith, and be 
faithful to it amidst the vicissitudes of our present “ struggle for 
existence.” BELLESHEIM. 


The Banquet of the Angels: The Wedding Garment. Freparation and 
Thanksgiving for Holy Communion. ‘Translated by the Most 
Rev. Georce Porter, 8.J., Archbishop of Bombay. London : 
Burns & Oates. 1837. 


re daintily bound little volume of eucharistic meditations con™ 

tains the meditations already long and well known in the 
“ Priest’s Manual,” adapted for the use of the laity. Many priests, 
with whom that Manual is an old favourite, will need no further 
word to recommend the “ Banquet of Angels” to the devout of their 
flocks. There is here added at the end of the volume a few well- 
chosen devotions—litanies, prayers, and ejaculations—tor before and 
after Holy Communion. A few Latin phrases have escaped transla- 
tion, and will have to be skipped by most of those for whom the 
new volume is designed. 


1. The Venerable Bede Expurgated, Expounded, and Exposed. By 
Tue Paria, Author of “The Life of a Prig.” 

2. How to Make a Saint ; or, The Process of Canonization in the Church 
of England. By Tur Pria, Author of “ Prig’s Bede,” &c. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1887. 


HESE brightly and vivaciously written volumes will be welcomed 


by all who —— “The Prig’s” clever and amusing 
autobiography. No heavy artillery ever brought to bear against 


the so-called “ Anglican position” has been more damaging than 

the rapier-like points which here are so lightly and playfully, yet so 

incisively thrust home. Their delicate satire, without any particle 

of personality, and complete unconsciousness of effort, should com- 
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mend them to those lovers of true English humour for whom mere 
controversy has no charm. ‘‘ The Prig” catches to the very life the 
ineffable manner (with all their wondrously inconsequent logic and 
impudent perversion of historical facts), which characterises such 
curious productions as the Church Times, and so, writes admirable 
burlesque, whose merry sarcasm would compare, and not unfavour- 
ably, even with Sheridan’s “ Critic.” 

In “ The Prig’s Bede” we have selected passages from the Saxon 
historian quoted from the text of Dr. Giles’ translation. The preface 
tells us that ‘the lesson which the reader will be kind enough to 
learn from this portion of the writings of Bede is, that the Established 
Church of England is the descendant and representative of the 
ancient British Church, founded in this country five centuries before 
the schism introduced from Rome by St. Augustine, and he will be 
so good as to consider the earliest English Papists as little better 
than dissenters.” This deduction is supposed to be clinched when 
“The Prig” by his interpolated commentaries has sufficiently “ ex- 
purgated, expounded, and exposed” his Bede. 

Under this veil of pleasant parody, the assertion, chiefly resuscitated 
for the electioneering needs of 1885, that the Anglican Association 
“is the old Church of the English people,” is deftly demolished with 
killing ridicule. No apology will be needed for quoting at length 
what follows : 

Note 6.—There is a gem in the crown of the Church of England, which 
is wanting in that of every other Church in the world. This gem is its 
comprehensiveness. We may even call it one of the marks of the True 
Church ; for it is undoubtedly a mark of the Church of England, and 
since the Church of England is the True Church, comprehensiveness 
must be a mark of the True Church. It is, therefore, an immense 
gratification to the historian of the early British Church to be able 
to bring forward ample evidence of its comprehensiveness during the 
second, third, and fourth centuries of the Christian era. .... In order, 
then, to be able to compare the comprehensive spirit of the early 
British Church with our own, it will be well to consider for a 
moment the grasp of the latter at the present day. It gathers to its 
large motherly heart, high Church, higher Church, highest Church, broad 
Church, middling Church, low Church, lower Church, and lowest Church. 
Some of its children believe the Communion to be bread and nothing 
else; some believe it to be the Body of Christ; others believe it to be in 
a sort of way the Body of Christ, and in a sort of way common bread. 
There are those, again, who believe it to be the Body of Christ if conse- 
crated by a member of the Order of Corporate Reunion, and common 
bread if consecrated by an ordinary clergyman. A large number think 
it very doubtful what it is. Some of our clergymen use leavened bread, 
and some unleavened bread. Some mix water with the wine, and others 
do not. Of those who do, some mix it in the church, and some in the 
vestry. If all this does not show the mark of a True Church, I should 
like to know what does! 

There is not a dull page in “The Prig’s Bede.” 

Turning to “ How to Make a Saint,” we explore a similar vein of 
rich raillery, yielding genuine fun to the last page We have left 
ourselves space only to send our readers to the book itself, where 
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they may learn how the “initial impulse” to make Anglican saints 
visited the Rev. Kentigern Maniple. How, he and his friends, 
including the Rev. Mother of St. Betsy’s Home, were exercised by 
the fact that they “ had not got a single saint who ever used the 
Book of Common Prayer,” or “ who had assented to the ‘lhirty-Nine 
Articles,— Not that they thought any the worse of the saints for that.” 
They will read, too, of the ditiiculty of getting a bishop to move 
in the matter, “unless in the wrong direction,” of the great public 
meetings, of how “ counsel’s opinion is taken,” of the great suit in 
the Court of Arches of “ Muggins v. Maniple,” and the appeal of 
the Privy Council, and what at last became of St. Hooker, Saint 
Laud, Saint and Doctor Samuel Johnson, and Saint Hannah More. 

We feel quite sure that wherever these capital little books are 
read, there too will be “ Laughter holding both his sides.” 


Records relating to the Dioceses of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise. By the 
Very Rev. Canon Monauan, D.D. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son. 


: or well got up volume is a sample of the excellent results 

which may be achieved in the work of Irish Diocesan histories. 
It must be admitted that, in the Church of Ardagh, the writer has 
had a subject which might well kindle his enthusiasm as a historian. 
It possesses all the charm of venerable antiquity—it dates from 
454 ; of august origin—it was founded by St. Patrick, and had his 
nephew, St. Mel, for its first bishop; of hallowed associations— 
it was within its walls that St. Bridget, the “Mary of Erin,” 
received from the hands of St. Mel the religious habit. In more 
modern and recent times its bishops have taken a leading part in 
many of the great political and educational movements which mark 
the later period of the history of the Irish Church. The very fact 
that the Church of Ardagh is so ancient renders the task of its 
historian more difficult. He has to cover a space of two centuries 
before he reaches the point where diocesan historians, on the English 
side of the Channel, are accustomed to begin. He is carried back to a 
period of which the traditions are faint and the records are few, and 
where little can be ascertained as fact, and much must be left to 
conjecture. We are not surprised, therefore, that in the episcopal 
succession there are some few lacunes which there are no data to 
fill—missing links on a very long chain, and missing only in the 
sense that they lie hidden for dearth of evidence. From St. Erard, 
in 764, the line is traced with substantial continuity down to the 
present day. As the procession of bishops comes nearer and clearer, 
fuller details aud documents take the place of mere chronicled facts, 
and much valuable light is shed upon the main features of Church 
government and discipline in Ireland. ‘lhe Rinuccini MSS., 
Theiner’s collection of the Vatican Archives, the Archives of 
the Diocese of Dublin, and many other sources, have been put in 
requisition, and the most important documents have been given tn 
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extenso. Several declarations of the Irish bishops in 1649 illustrate 
the feeling and action of the hierarchy during the invasion by 
Cromwell. Statutes approved for the diocese of Armagh, in 1761, 
nea a fair view of the discipline, and indirectly of the commoner 

reaches of discipline, prevailing at that time. In 1794 we have 
the correspondence between the Irish Bishops and the Government, 
which eventually led to the foundation of Maynooth ; and in 1888, 
the negotiations with the Belgian Government concerning the 
burses founded in that country in favour of Irish students. Of 
still greater interest is the full report of the evidence given before 
the Education Inquiry in 1826, by Dr. O’ Higgins, then Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at Maynooth, and afterwards Bishop of Ardagh. 
The Bishop was educated in Ireland, France, and Rome, and he 
subsequently taught in Maynooth, and his evidence reflects with 
graphic clearness the theological views on the relations of Church 
and State prevailing in the Irish, French, and Roman colleges of 
that time. The evidence, to some minds, perhaps, will have the 
value of a tide-mark, registering the advance of transalpine views 
made since that time. In 1347 the great question of Queen’s 
Colleges loomed into sight, and then began that acute and prolonged 
struggle between the Irish Hierarchy and the English Government, 
in which the bishops so unfalteringly fought and won the battle of 
religious education. In that arduous struggle, the bishops of 
Ardagh played a conspicuous part, and the correspondence ot Dr. 
O'Higgins shows plainly enough how fiercely the contest was waged 
in Rome as well as in Ireland. Then, ‘as in more recent times, the 
expedient of governing Ireland from London vid Rome, was put 
into force, and English diplomats and Irish bishops measured their 
strength under the shadow of the Vatican, and with much the same 
result. Lords Minto and Shrewsbury were actively at work in the 
Holy City. As usual, the Propaganda issued a letter to the Irish 
—_ counselling moderation, and as usual, the admonitory letter 
iad the effect of redoubling their energy, and of causing them to 
depute certain of their number to proceed to Rome and represent 
their views to the Supreme Pontiff. Dr. O’Higgins and Dr. MacHale 
were chosen as the deputies. The fact that amongst their opponents. 
in Rome were to be found Dr. Wiseman and Dr, Nicholson Arch- 
bishop of Corfu, and Dr. Ennis an Irish parish priest, is illustrative 
of the manner in which the names of great and good men may be 
found upon the wrong side of questions of which the issues cuuld be 
securely and completely felt and grasped only in the light of the 
local knowledge possessed by the prelates of the Irish Church. The 
true ring of the voice of the Irish episcopacy was never more clearly 
heard than in some of the letters in which Dr. O’ Higgins reports pro- 
gress to his fellow-bishops at home. In September 1848 he says : 
‘‘ Bold speaking must be the order of the day, and ‘ No surrender” 
our watchword. ‘The more firmly you express your opinions, the 
more will you be approved: of here.” Eventually, all the “ influ- 
ences” failed, and the bishops triumphed. 
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‘In days when rumours reach us of a proposed re-establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Rome, a letter from 
Cardina! Cullen to the Bishop of Ardagh, in 1844, which Canon 
Monahan has included in his appendix, is of more than usual interest. 
Coming from one so thoroughly conversant with affairs both in 
Rome and in Ireland, the views of the late Cardinal are possessed 
of a special weight and significance. He says: 

“If we get an Ambassador here” [Rome] “ his only business will be to 
intrigue, and he will have plenty of room to do soin Rome. Some will 
think it a great honour to be invited to a soirée by an English nobleman. 
Much mischief may be done. . . . If the bishops in Ireland were united, 
his influence would be counteracted ; but if we be divided at home, we 
shall fail an easy prey to our enemies.” 

_ At the present day, when methods of specialization which have 
wrought such wofders in science, are being so generally applied to 
history, and when local, provincial, or diocesan histories are being 
called upon to gradually form the whole substructure of national 
or ecclesiastical history, it is gratifying to find Irish scholars 
responding to the movement, and setting forth in the language, not 
of mere rhetoric, but of solid research, the ancient glories of the 
Church of Ireland. May Canon Monahan find many to follow his 
example, and do for other dioceses what he has done so ably for 
Ardagh and Clonmacnoise. J. M. 


Thomas Grant, First Bishop of Southwark. By KatuLtEEN O’MEarRA. 
Second Edition. London: Allen & Co. 1887. 


W* are truly pleased to see this charming biography in a second 
edition, Miss O‘Meara is one of our most delightful writers, 
and she has given us, in the life of Bishop Grant, a book which 
must live in our Catholic literature. The gentle, hard-working, 
pure-minded, saintly Bishop is sketched with vivid power, and we 
still see him, in this beautiful “ Life,” moving about in and out 
amongst his orphans and his people with his playful manner, and 
kindly smile and tender charity. tis figure is one that ought to be 
rpetuated, and we shall all be the better for it. Miss O‘Meara 
as done this for us by her magic pen, and we are grateful for 
the boon. 
This second edition is made more valuable and interesting by a 
kind and sympathetic Preface from the hand of Bishop Ullathorne. 


The True Religion and its Dogmas. By Rev. N. Russo, 8.J. Boston: 
Noonan & Co. 1886. 


HIS is not a book of “ controversy,” in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but a book of exposition of Catholic doctrine. It is a 
kind of dogmatic theology in the English language, dealing with 
some of the essential dogmas of the Church. It is divided into two 
parts, the first comprising seventeen chapters, and treating principally 
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of the foundations of Religion and of the Catholic Church; the 
second treating of some special dogmas. The great idea of the 
author is to demolish the Rationalist school, and to show the rea- 
sonableness of the Catholic teaching. Father Russo writes like a 
man who kas mastered both theology and philosophy, and presents 
his thoughts with clearness and vigour. 

There are several chapters of special interest at the present day, 
such as, “Papal Infallibility,” “The Church and the Natural 
Sciences,” “Salvation out of the Church,” “ Everlasting Punish- 
ments,” and others. If non-Catholic readers would master these 
excellent chapters, they would have little to object to the teachin 
of the Catholic Church on the important points there treated of. 
When the author quotes certain theologians at p. 180 in favour of 
St. Augustine’s theory of the “ six days,” he might have strengthened 
his position by the authority of St. Thomas, who says he is un- 
willing to differ from St. Augustine. With regard to Father Russo’s 
ger against ‘‘ Evolution,” we are doubtful about their cogency. 

e should have been glad to see the names of some, at least, of 
the “‘ many theologians who maintain that the doctrine affirming 
that man’s bedy came from God’s immediate action belongs to divine 
faith.” We do not say we differ from Father Russo’s view, but we 
should have been grateful for names on this much-debated point. 

ig recommend this production as a very useful and solid little 
work. 


Glimpses of a Hidden Life: Memories of Attie O’Brien. By Mrs. 
Moraan Joun O’ConneEtt. Dublin: Gill & Son. 1887. 


E may safely say this is a most delightful little book. We 

get, in going through its pages, “ glimpses ” of a very beauti- 

ful, simple, and winning character. Attie O’Brien was one of those 

‘“‘ gentle, sweet petro, Tama to weakness,” who has left us some of 

the riches she possessed, in the letters, poems, &c., contained in 

this volume. Whoever can appreciate charming simplicity of nature, 

purity of soul, brightness and joyousness of character, and brilliancy 

of mental gifts, will be delighted with these “glimpses,” and most 
grateful to Mrs. Morgan O’Connell for giving them to us. 


The Science of Thought. By F. Max Mttier. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1887. 


ROFESSOR Max Miller, anxious that the results of a long life 

of solitary reflection and of study of the foremost thinkers ot 

all nations should not be lost to the worid, has collected his matured 
ideas into a thick volume of nearly 700 pages. He calls it the 
‘* Science of Thought,” but a more correct title would be “ Language 
and Thought ;” for the vetzran philologist’s view is, that there is 
no thoughit without language, and no language without thought. 
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To Catholic readers, or rather, let it be said, to sound philosophical 
thinkers, the value of the book lies in the detailed and very interesting 
exposition of the absolute connection that exists between language 
and intelligence. His main thesis is, that thought without language. 
or some other kind of embodiment, is impossible. But a great deal 
of the material he accumulates goes to prove that the so-called 
intellect of creatures lower than man differs in essential particulars 
from human reason. Prof. Max Miiller’s complete mastery of the 
science of language makes his treatment of this subject authoritative 
in the highest degree. A little training in ee, philosophy 
would have saved him from one or two inadequate generalizations. 
When he says that thought lives in language, and in language only, 
we want him to distinguish between the “ verbum mentis” and the 
“‘verbum oris.” “Language” is sometimes only a mental (and imagi- 
native) picture, without any utterance in speech. The Oxford 
Professor seems to think that word-roots are, as it were, scintillations 
or blazing bits of the universal human mind, thrown off as it works, 
and identical all the world over. He would therefore make the 
study of “roots” equivalent to the study of logic. Most readers 
will not go with him quite so far as this; but the large volume is 
full of valuable matter for the logician, the psychologist, and the 
Christian philosopher. 


A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By Wit.1aM 
Epwarp Hartpote Lecxy. Vols. V. & VI. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


N October, 1882, I contributed to this Review an article entitled 

“ The Resurrection of Ireland,” in which, following mainly the 

account given by Mr. Lecky in the fourth volume of his “‘ History 

ef England in the Eighteenth Century,” I traced the a of 
e 


the Irish nation during the first twenty-two years of the reign of 
George III. I propose in the next number of the DuBLIN REVIEW 
to supplement what I then wrote by considering the fresh instalment 
of Irish history which Mr. Lecky has given us in his two new 
volumes. In what I am now about to write I shall briefly call 
attention to the rest of these volumes, and shall indicate generally 
what appear to me their principal merits and defects. 
They deal with the period extending from the year 1784 to the 
—- 1793. It is one of the most momentous periods in the world’s 
istory. ‘‘ Opus aggredior opimum casibus, atrox praliis, discors sedi- 
tionibus, ipsa etiam pace severum,” wrote Tacitus when entering upon 
the task to which he addressed himself in the “ Histories.” The words 
may well be echoed by any one who attempts to body forth and esti 
mate the memorable decade of which the central event is that great 
— emphatically called Zhe Revolution. Ad hee quis tam 
idoneus? Certainly Mr. Lecky brings to his work some of the 
highest qualities of the historian. He is indefatigably industrious, 
absolutely conscientious ; he possesses great powers of generalization 
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and grouping ; his style is lucid and forcible, and sometimes rises 
into severe and commanding eloquence. And, higher merit still, he 
is, in a true sense, ethical. 


Speak of me as I am: nothing extenuate 
Nor aught set down in malice, 


is the last petition of the dying Moor of Venice. The words 
may well serve as the primary rule of every one who applies 
himself to the writing of fistory: Mr. Lecky has of course his own: 
= opinions. And we live so near to the events with which 

e deals that perhaps not even the most scrupulously fair mind can 
be absolutely unbiassed in judging of them. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that a strong Conservative and a strong Liberal, though both 
writing in the best of faith, and in entire detachment from party ends, 
should arrive at the same estimate of the younger Pitt. But certainly 
Mr. Lecky’s judgment of that statesman is so calm, so well balanced, 
so discriminating, that it would be difficult for any one to infer from 
it what are his own sympathies in respect of contemporary politics. 
Not indeed that Mr. Lecky ignores the practical side of history, or 
fails to deduce from the past, lessons for the present. But he does 
this with a transparent candour, a philosophical moderation, worthy 
of the highest praise. Take, for example, the following remarks 
on one of Pitt’s budget speeches :— 


No one can read this speech without perceiving that it was the speech 
of a man who was pre-eminently marked out, both by his wishes and by 
his talents, to be a great peace Minister. Pitt had, however, learnt too 
much from his father to suffer an exclusive attention to financial consider- 
ations to make him indifferent either to the security or to the dignity of 
England. One of the most serious dangers of modern popular ‘politics 
is that gambling spirit which, in order to lower estimates and reduce taxa- 
tion, leaves the country unprotected, trusting that the chapter of acci- 
dents will save it from attack. ‘The reduction of taxes is at once felt, 
and produces an immediate reputation, while expenditure, which is in- 
tended to guard against remote, contingent, and unseen dungers, seldom 
brings any credit to a statesman. It is very possible for an English 
Minister to go on year by year so starving the military and naval esti- 
mates as to leave the country permanently exposed to invasion, without 
exciting any general popular apprehension. ‘lhe warnings of a few com- 
petent specialists are easily drowned; each successive reduction of taxa- 
tion produces increased popularity, and if, owing to the course of politics, 
an invasion does not take place, writers are sure to arise who will main- 
tain that the event has justified the wisdom of the statesman. It would 
be as reasonable to argue that, because a house does not happen to have 
been burnt, the owner had shown wisdom and prudence in refusing to 
insure it. 


Once more. Mr. Lecky is well aware how carefully “ manners and 
morals, industrial development, prevailing opinions, theories and 
tendencies ” should be examined by any one who would write, at all 
adequately, an account of any epoch. Onechapter, and that by no 
means the least interesting of an earlier volume, was devoted by him 
to the social characteristics of that portion of the century which 
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preceded the accession of George III., and another to its religious 
tendencies and changes. And so, in his sixth volume, he has 
given us a handred and fifty admirably written pages in which (to 
use his own language) he brings before his reader “a number of 
scattered facts, illustrating from different points of view the habits, 
manners, conditions and opinions of the different classes of the 
English people.” Iam particularly struck by the vast amount of 
miscellaneous information exhibited by this chapter and by the 
skill with which the information is arranged and condensed. And 
I do not know that the author has ever written a more pregnantly 
suggestive passage than the following with which the chapter 
concludes :— 


_The question whether the standard of patriotism, of public duty, and 
of public honour has risen in England since the eighteenth ‘century, is 
one which it appears to me far from easy to answer. The improve- 
ment in the nation may be more than counterbalanced by the degrada- 
tion of the suffrage.. In one respect the superiority of the English 
Parliament of the eighteenth century will scarcely be disputed. With 
the doubtful exception of the small and short-lived Jacobite party, these 
Parliaments contained no party which was not in harmony with the 
general interests of the empire, and did not sincerely desire its greatness 
and prosperity A democratic age .... will be free from many of the 
prevalent evils of an aristocratic government. The avowed cynicism, 
the disregard in foreign politics for the rights of nations, the open 
subordination of political interests to personal and family pretensions, the 
many forms of petty corruption which so often meet us in the eighteenth 
century have wholly disappeared or greatly diminished ; but another and 
a not less dangerous family of vices has much tendency to increase. 
Cant and hyprocrisy, the combination of mean action and supersaintly 
profession, the habitual use of language that does not represent the real 
sentiments and motives of the speaker, the habit of disguising party and 
personal motives under lofty and high-sounding: professions, the sacrifice 
of the most enduring interests of the nation for the purpose of raising-a. 
popular cry or winning immediate applause, the systematic subordination | 
of genuine conviction to popular favour—these are some of the character- 
istic vices of a democratic age. In such an age the demagogue takes the 
place of the old sycophant. Bribery is applied, not to individuals, but to 
classes. Dexterous appeals to ignorance, passion, and prejudice become - 
supreme forms of party management, Questions of vast and dangerous. 
import are unscrupulously raised for the purpose of uniting a party or 
displacing a Government, and a desire to trim the bark to every gust of 
popular favour produces apostasies, transformations, and. alliances, 
compared with which the coalition of Fox and North will appear very 
venial. No modern statesman would attempt to bribe individuals or 
purchase boroughs like Walpole or like North, but we have ourselves 
seen a Minister going to the country on the promise that if he was 
returned to office he would abolish the principal direct tax paid by the 
class which was then predominant in the constituencies. Irish politics. 
have long since ceased to be conducted by ennobling borough owners and 
pensioning members of Parliament, but the very impulse and essence of 
their most powerful popular movement has been an undisguised appeal 
to the cupidity and the dishonesty of the chief body in the electorate. 
Lofty maxims and sacred names are invoked in Parliament much more 
frequently than of old; but he who will observe how questions of the most 
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vital importance to the Constitution of England and the well-being of the 
Empire have in our generation been bandied to and fro in the party game ; 
how cynically the principles of one year have sometimes been abandoned in 
the next; how recklessly prominent politicians have sought to gain their 
ends by setting the poor against the rich, and planting in the nation 
deadly seeds of class animosities and cupidities, may well learn to look 
with tolerance and with modesty upon the England of the past. 


The least satisfactory portion of the volumes, to my mind, is that 
which Mr, Lecky devotes to the French Revolution. He is here, 
as always, most painstaking, most thoughtful, most candid. But 
he hardly soars to the height,of the argument. His estimate of 
Rousseau appears to me to be specially inadequate. There can be no 
doubt that the Revolution in the concrete shape (so to speak) which 
it assumed, was mainly the work of that sophist. It was, in truth, 
an endeavour to put into practice his theories of man and society, to 
work the world upon them. The “ Declaration of the Rights of the 
Man and the Citizen,” which is the authoritative exposition of the 
“principles of 1789,” and which Burke accurately described as “a 
sort of institute or digest of anarchy,” does in point of fact rest 
upon these two cardinal doctrines : that the true conception of man- 
kind is that of a mass of sovereign human units, by nature free, 
equal, and virtuous: and that civil society rests upon a contract 
entered into by these sovereign units. And unquestionably it was 
from Rousseau that the framers of the Declaration learnt these 
doctrines. I must refer those of my readers who would follow this 
subject further to a recently published work of my own.* Here 
I will merely add one remark. Observing that“ the Bible of the 
men who directed the French Revolution was the Contrat Social of 
Rousseau,” Mr. Lecky continues : “ The doctrine of the social contract 
was indeed far from new. It may be found .... in the writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas.” If Mr. Lecky here means, as I think he 
does, that Rousseau’s doctrine of the social contract may be found in 
St. Thomas, he greatly errs. Human society, according to the 
Angelic Doctor, is of divine institution, and political power is from 
God, although it reaches the ruler mediante populo. With Rousseau, 
human society is of man’s creation; its very source and fount human 
convention. W. 8. Litty. 


The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times. By Dr. LecHieR. Trans- 
lated by A. J. K. Davipson, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1886. 

REALLY learnedand careful examination of the Tiibingen theories 
from a conservative point of view. Further investigation has 
modified, as it must needs modify, the theories against which Dr. 

Lechler argues, and the book, which is republished after an interval 

of well nigh forty years, is out of date. True, additions have been 

made, but they are scarcely of a nature to bring the book within 


* “Chapters in European History,” vol. ii. chap. vii. 
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reach of recent criticism. An attack upon Dr. Weizsiicker’s “Apostolic 
Age ” would have been more to the purpose. Still, we for our part 
believe that Baur in many points of capital importance still holds the 
field, and perhaps Dr. Lechler is as good a champion of orthodox 
conservatism as can be found at present. It is quite impossible to 
deal with a subject so vast within the limits of a notice. 

W. E. Appts. 


A Rabbinical Commentary en Genesis from the Judeo-Polish. By Paun 
HersHon. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1885. 


 “? is the translation of a commentary published in 1693, and 

still very popular among Polish Jews. It is scarcely more than 
a mere curiosity ; still, it enables the reader to understand something 
of orthodox and ignorant Judaism as it exists to-day. The com- 
mentary is a curious tangle of fantastic absurdities, which Mr. 
Hershon has illustrated by notes which are useful, but not altogether 
free from controversial rancour. Liberal education and equal rights 
are the true cures for Talmudical orthodoxy ; while the wicked per- 
secution to which so-called Christians subject the Jews is the surest 
means of promoting the authority of the T'almudical schools. 

W. E. Apopis. 


A Defence of the Church of England against Disestablishment. 
By Lord SELBORNE. 


je is a pleasant book to read: temperate, clear, and closely 
reasoned. Independently of the claim of legal—even equitable— 
right to the endowments, and that the Church of England is identical 
with the ancient Church of this country, Lord Selborne makes out a 
case of considerable strength against the assailants on general 
grounds. ‘These are well-known, and we need not here specify 
them; the strongest is that which insists on the forlorn condition of 
hundreds of rural parishes and districts, if the present provision for 
their spiritual needs were withdrawn. Catholics have little to say to 
this part of the argument. Even if the tithes and other endowments 
were of right resumable by, and at the disposal of, the State in as 
full a degree as the Liberationists claim, we should still think it 
most inexpedient, under existing circumstances, that she should 
exercise that right. The Anglican clergyman might depart, but the 
Catholic priest would not enter in; and those who did enter would 
be by no means an improvement on their predecessors. It is when 
we consider Lord Selborne’s elaborate attempt. to prove the historic 
continuity and identity of the Church of England with that in which 
Warham and Sir Thomas More lived and died, that the dissent of a 
Catholic commences. After all, his conclusion is absurd and con- 
trary to common sense: res ipsa vociferatur in contrarium. What 
being endowed with intelligence, unless he had a theory to prove, 
could imagine that the communion to which those persons belonged, 
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to the number of several hundreds, who were put to death by the 
Government in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries because they 
persisted in conforming in religion to the Holy See, was the same 
communion with that which encouraged the Government to take 
such action, and profited by it? Lord Selborne adopts Dean Hook’s 
comparison of the man who has washed his face. ‘Once grant,” 
he says,* “that the things cut off |at the Reformation] were not 
good in themselves, .... and Dean Hook’s saying, that a man 
whose face has become dirty may wash off the dirt and yet remain 
the same man that he was before, undeniably applies.” It is strange 
that so clear-sighted a man dves not detect the fallacy in thecom- 
—— The man remains the same whatever may happen to him, 
cause he is the same person that he was before the change. But 
the Catholic Church is not a person, and therefore the comparison 
breaks down in an essential point. ‘The identity of the Church is 
something moral and religious, and might be lost in a particular 
nation, even if every person in that nation should deny the loss, and 
externally all should go on much as before. Would Dr. Hook have 
said that the Judas who first went to our Lord, and was accepted as 
an apostle, was morally and spiritually identical with the Judas who 
took the thirty pieces of silver? There must have been a change, 
and though that change did not destroy the personal, it obliterated 
the moral identity. There is therefore no inconsistency in maintain- 
ing that a National Church, after it has lost communion with the 
See of Peter and the rest of Christendom, has changed its identity, 
even though it nay miminize the local change—the change in forms, 
methods, rites, and institutions—to the utmost of its power. 

But why, if the English clergy and people in the sixteenth century 
found that a discipline involving less strain, and a doctrine on grace 
and the sacraments more in harmony with those embraced by the 
German and Swiss Protestants, suited them bettcz than the Catholic 
discipline and belief, should they not have been at liberty to make 
the requisite changes? From theology and Church history the 
detailed answer to this question must be sought. Here it is enough 
to say that the moral constitution of man is such, that he is not free, 
however tempting may be the prospect, knowingly to reject the 
better and choose the worse. “ Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
who is in heaven is perfect.” Gardiner and Tunstall, when they 
subscribed to the article of royal supremacy, knew that they 
were taking a course for which the utmost that could possibly be 
said was, that it was defensible ; the noble and beautiful course, they 
well knew, would have been to reject the articie with Fisher and 
More. The wretched Cranmer knew that counsels of perfection were 
a reality, and that his conduct involved a renunciation of them, not 
for himself only, but for his countrymen; yet he renounced them. 
In proportion as these things come to be more clearly apprehended, 
the nobler natures in the Anglican communion will feel that all 
these dull prudential reasoning of Lord Selborne, not being pervious 
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to the light of the ideal, cannot and ought not to reconcile them to 
the plain fact that they are outside the bark of Peter—outside the 
covenant of Christ. 

The carefully constructed pyramid :of citations and inferences upon 
which Lord Selborne endeavours to poise his contention, that the 
King, or State, claimed as much authority over the Church in 
England before the Reformation as after it, requires to be met point 
by point. His general accuracy and fairness of statement leave little 
to desire; but we have noticed two rather important exceptions. 
One relates to the royal supremacy. Lord Selborne says (p. 13): 
“The supremacy of the kings of England over all persons and in all 
causes ecclesiastical, as well as civil, within their dominions, was at 
all times practically, as well as in principle, maintained by the asser- 
tion and exercise of the power of prohibition.” This amazing state- 
ment is supported by reference to passages in Bracton’s great work 
on the laws of England, compiled in the thirteenth century. But 
Bracton says nothing of the kind. He recognizes the distinct and 
independent nature of the two jurisdictions, ecclesiastical and civil. 
- There are spiritual causes in which the secular judge has no cogni- 
zance nor execution, since he has no coercive power. For in these 
causes the cognizance belongs to the ecclesiastical judges, who rule 
and defend the priesthood. Again, there are secular causes, the 
cognizance of which belongs to kings and princes, who defend the 
kingdom, and with which ecclesiastical judges ought not to interfere, 
since their rights or jurisdictions are limited and separate.” * And 
so far from the supremacy of the king “in all causes” being main- 
tained “ by the assertion and exercise of the power of prohibition,” 
Bracton has a long chapter on those matters “ in which prohibition 
has no place.” 

The second matter relates to the supposed assent of the Convoca- 
tion of the Clergy to the Prayer-book of 1549, before its imposition 
by Parliament. Lord Selborne quotes ¢ from Foxe an answer sent 
by Edward VI. to a petition from Devonshire, in which the king 
declared that the book was “by the whole clergy agreed; yea, by the 
bishops of the realm devised,” and added that the petitioners were 
opposing themselves to the “determination of the bishops and all 
the clergy.” But this answer, if not an invention of Foxe himself, 
is at any rate as false as a Napoleonic bulletin. The Prayer-book of 
1549 was based on the deliberations of eighteen bishops, assisted by 
two or three divines.§ Yet when it came to voting on the Bill im- 
posing the book, eight of these bishops protested against its passing.|| 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, was in prison. How the ten other 
bishops voted we do not know, but the materials supplied by Burnet 
himself make it probable that at least five of them—viz., the Arch- 
bishop of York, and the bishops of St. Asaph, Ely, Lichfield, and 
Bristol, voted against it. So, far, then from the book having been 


* Bracton, ii. 171 (Rolls ed.). + Vol. vi. 207. > ©. ee 
§ Burnet, Hist. Ref. iii, 98. || Lords Journals, eited by Lingard. 
| Hist. Ref. iv. 185. 
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really grounded on the “ determination of the bishops,” it is certain 
that eight protested against it, and one was in prison, while it is 
highly probable that five others were opposed to it. This makes 
fourteen; leaving seven or eight bishops who may have been 
favourable to the Bill. Such was the “ assent ” of the Upper House 
of Convocation! However, the matter is not very important; for 
as all these bishops had accepted the doctrine of the royal supremacy 
under Henry VIII., it is scarcely doubtful that they would, if suffi- 
cient pressure had been applied, have accepted the Prayer-book under 
Edward VI. 


Les Corsaires Barbaresques et la Marine de Soliman le Grand. Par le 
Vice-Amiral JuRIEN DE LA GravikRE. Paris: E. Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie. 1887. 


ICE-ADMIRAL de la Graviére here gives us another instalment 

of his history of the naval struggle between the Christians 

and the Turks in the sixteenth century. A former volume, Doria et 

Barbarousse, already noticed in this Review, showed how the Turks 

gained the supremacy of the seas by calling in the aid of the 

Algerian corsairs. ‘The present work is a record of the vain 

attempts of the Christians to regain the mastery. It is written in 

the same brilliant and picturesque style as its predecessor, and has 
the additional advantage of containing four excellent 


Histoire Politique de la France. Par C. Dr Lotsne. Paris: 
E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1886. 


HE history of France is interesting to English readers chiefly 
on account of its contrast to the history of their own country. 

The countless struggles between the two nations have been merely 
the symptoms of differences of race and religion, character and 
institutions. | M. de Loisne’s book deserves to have many readers 
on this side of the Channel. He frequently refers to contemporary 
or contrasted events in English history, and his terrible record of 
the miseries of the Hundred Years’ war will make Englishmen less 
proud of the glories of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. An 
admirable account is given of the gradual growth of the kingdom, 
or rather the consolidation of the numerous provinces into one 
compact body. The religious struggles of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries are narrated with strict impartiality. M. de Loisne 
is no bigot. He deals out censure freely to both parties. The 
ome aims of the Huguenots, their intrigues with the enemies of 
‘rance, their intolerance and the intolerance of their allies, are 
thoroughly exposed, At the same time, he denounces the hypocrisy 
of the sovereigns who persecuted the heretics at home and 
encouraged them abroad. But the most valuable part of the book 
is the narrative of the events which led up to the Revolution. The 
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growth of the bourgeoisie, the corruption of the Court, the folly of 
the privileged classes, the teaching of the philosophers, are all 
sketched with great skill. M. de Loisne stops at the opening of 
the States General. Thenceforth France had no political history— 
Chaos had come again. T. B. ScanneELL. 


1. L’Entrée des Israélites dans la Société Frangaise et dans les Etats 
Chrétiens. Par VAbbé Josern Lemann. Paris: Victor 
Lecoffre. 1886. 

2. La France Juive. Par Epovarp Drumont. Paris: C. Marpon 
et E. Flammarion. 


ESS than fifty years since might have been read over the entrance 
i gate of a public promenade, in the suburb of a German city, 
the following announcement: “ Jews and hogs not admitted.” Be- 
fore 1832 no Jew was allowed to open a shop in London, and only 
in 1846 was the law repealed which obliged Jews to wear a distinctive 

arb, though such law had long been a dead letter. France 

ad anticipated Jewish emancipation by halt-a-century, but it was 
not till 1784 that Louis XVI. repealed the degrading enactments by 
which Jews were taxed as cattle. Custom-house regulations like 
the following had been common in France before that year : “‘ Péage 
dela Terre de Malemort. Sur chaque boeuf et cochon, et sur chaque 
juif, un sol. Sur chaque trentenier de méme bétail, six sols par 
trentenier.” Since those days the Jew has been allowed access to 
every condition of social life, and has carried off many of its prizes. 
Whether at the bar or in commerce, in journalism and science, in 
music and art, he has been signally successful. A fierce reaction 
against his further success has set in on the Continent of Europe. 
Spreading from German clubs and cafés into Russia, the anti-Semitic 
fever has repeatedly culminated in deeds of violence and bloodshed. 
And now society in France is beginning to reckon ‘“ La Question 
Juive” among its countless sources of dangerous agitation. The 
works whose titles appear at the head of our notice are unmistake- 
able signs of the times. The Abbé Lemann, by birth a Jew, now a 
fervent and holy priest, writes in a strain of ardent affection for the 
unhappy children of his race. He traces out, by the light of much 
hitherto unpublished evidence, the history of Jewish emancipation in 
France. Begun by Louis XVI., with the counsel of Malesherbes, 
on wise and Christian principles, it was unhappily precipitated by the 
Revolution, and it is owing in great part to the Rencletion that we 
have a “‘ Question Juive ” to-day in nina, The “ question” is a 
a ~- one: Are we to replace the fetters on the children of 

srael ? 

A valuable portion of the Abbé’s work is taken up with the line 
of action pursued by the Holy See towards the Jews. We find St. 
Gregory the Great taking them under his protection, and Innocent 
IIT. following in the footsteps of his predecessors, Calixtus, Eugene, 
Alexander, Clement, and Celestine, and followed by many other 
Pontiffs, safeguarding by a succession of stringent enactments their 
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liberty of conscience, their ancient usages, and jealously preserving 
the Hebrew Scriptures while proscribing the 'l'almud. As the Abbé 
Grégoire said when pleading their cause before the Constituent 
Assembly in 1789: “ he Etats du Pape furent toujours leur Paradis 
terrestre ; leur Ghetto 1 Rome est encore le méme que du temps de 
Juvenal ; leurs familles sont les plus anciennes familles romaines.” If 
the Popes were as powerless to restrain the fanaticism of the age as 
they were to control the savagery of the Spanish Inquisition, yet 
their wise and humane enactments contrast forcibly with the savage 
hatred of the race displayed by Luther and Voitaire. 

M. Drumont’s ool, which ran through something like eighty 
editions within three months from its first appearance, breathes 
the most determined hostility to the Jew, as being in his opinion the 
deadliest enemy to Christian France. ‘Le seul auquel la Revolution 
est profité est le Juif. Tout vient du Juif; tout revient au Juif.” 
France has been delivered up to Israel; finance and the press are 
under Jewish control; the synagogue has supplanted even the 
Jacobin club; Baron de Rothschild’s three miliiards are simply the 
results of Jewish plunder from the French nation—at least, so thinks 
M. Drumont. He begins his work with a physiologico-moral study 
of the race, forgetting nothing in its minuteness, down to the well- 
known fetor Judaicus, said to be the result of feeding too largely on 
goose-flesh. From the earliest struggles between Aryan and Semite, 
through medieval and modern history, he reaches the duumvirate of 
the two Hebrews, Gambetta and Crémieux, fixing the definitive 
triumph of Israel in 1872-73. M. Drumont believes that, in France 
at least, the Jewish race has identified itself with Freemasonry, and 
that in the interests of society and religion the old disabilities must 
be again put in force. His array of facts is sufficiently formidable. 
The ancient tendency to the sanguinary worship of Moloch would 
hardly seem to be extinct, judging from the frequent charges of 
murdering and sacrificing children, The leaning of Jews towards 
the secret societies has been conspicuous for centuries. Their wealth 
gives them enormous power in deciding the destinies of Europe by 
the control of the sinews of war, so that without following M. Dru- 
mont to the end, it is impossible to deny that Jewish exclusiveness 
and solidarité constitute a factor that cannot be disregarded in our 
political reckonings at the present day. M. Drumont’s work is still 
more interesting as a vivid picture, though a partial one, of Parisian 

society. His judgment on what remains in France of the old 
noblesse is severe. Apart from some brilliant exceptions like Mont- 
alembert or De Mun, he deplores “a radicale impossibilité de 
Varistocratie francaise d’étre utile a quelque chose:” is of opinion 
that “le cerveau de I’aristocrate est trés-faiblement organisé ;” and 
gives a lively picture of the way in which a Frenchman’s ruling 
vassion, ‘‘ le désir de s’amuser,” made the representatives of the De 
roglies, Gramonts, and Beaumonts crowd the salons of an enemy 
of Christ, to figure as owls, giraffes, dogs, wolves, and seals in a bal 
aux animaux, to honour the sacrilegious profanation of St. Geneviéve, 


in the month of May, 1885. 
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The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. By Cuaruies Biaa, D.D. 
_ Bampton Lectures for 1886. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
ress. 1886. 


7. volume contains the eight lectures delivered last year before 
the University of Oxford on the Bampton Foundation. The 
teaching of Clement of Alexandria and Origen occupies the central 
and most important part of the book. ‘This is preceded by an 
account of Philo, and followed by one of the reformed Paganism 
(particularly that of Celsus), and of the influence and fate of 
Alexandrine teaching in later Christian ages. The notes, which 
expand these lectures into an ample volume, attest the great learning 
and care which the author has brought to his subject, and in these 
respects make it a work fit to rank besides the treatises of Westcott 
and Lightfoot, of which the sister University may be so justly proud. 
It would be impossible t> give any detailed account, within the 
limits of an ordinary notice, of a book which travels over such an 
extensive surface, and enters into so many questions; we must 
therefore confine ourselves to giving a general idea of what the 
reader will find there. The author starts from premisses, and follows 
a method which are unhappily not ours; it is therefore natural to 
find there are many isolated points in which a Catholic cannot agree. 
His desire to be perfectly fair is, however, always obvious ; and even 
when Catholic doctrine has not been apprehended, it is from no 
want of attempt to understand it. Indeed, his perfect fairness makes 
his account of many controverted points (for instance, Clement’s 
belief in the Real Presence) somewhat shadowy and indistinct. 
We think that throughout the volume Dr. Bigg has involved 
himself in needless difficulties by not allowing sufficiently for the 
want of precision inevitable before a theological vocabulary had 
been constructed, and for the semi-poetical, mystical language of 
the great Alexandrines. This is particularly true of Clement, whom 
he very aptly compares to Jeremy ‘I'aylor: we should hardly look 
for much accuracy or consistency in that delightful writer. But 
these and similar corrections will be made by all who are likely to 
read these lectures, and who can hardly fail to learn something trom 
each of them. As examples of the sort of matter to be looked for, 
we may mention, almost at random, the influence of Philo and the 
Egyptian Jews on the doctrine of the Logos; the teaching of the 
early Gnostics; the use of words expressing Substance and Person 
“in divinis”; the account of allegorism (which, however, we should 
largely modify); the Christology of Clement and Origen, and their 
relation to mystical theology and quietism. Origen’s more doubtful 
opinions are fully discussed; he is defended against St. Jerome (to 
whom our author seems hardly just) on the charge of subordi- 
nationism, and against Jansenius in the matter of free-will and 
predestination. His whole relation to the later teaching of the 
Church is justified on the ground of development, an explanation 
which is hardly open to the author, since he seems to disavow it 
when used for their own purposes by Catholics. 
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The general reader is more likely to be interested by the happy 
sentences which Dr. Bigg profusely quotes. Such are—from Ciement, 
the statement that reason, the image of God, is the “ love-charm” 
which makes man dear to God for his own sake; the pathetic 
sentence, “ the Lord that died for us is not our enemy ;” or again, 
“a religious meal is itself an Eucharist.” The quotations from 
Origen are, as might be expected, more abundant. A Catholic will 
see a deeper meaning than Dr. Bigg discovers in Origen’s assertion, 
that “‘ none can grasp the sense of St. John unless he has fallen on 
the breast of Jesus, and received from Jesus, Mary to become his 
mother.” The medicinal nature of all punishment is enforced by 
the urgent sentence—“ Let each one then, being conscious of sin, 
pray that he may be punished.” This culminates in a striking 
passage on purgatory—‘‘ The Lord is like a refiner’s fire. It is 
certain that the fire which is prepared for sinners awaits us, and we 
shall go into that fire, wherein God will try each man’s work what 
itis. Even if it be a Paul or a Peter, he shall come into that fire ; 
but such are they of whom it is written, though thou ‘ pass through 
the fire, the flames shall not scorch thee.’” These fragmentar 
quotations will, we trust, be sufficient to send all to the work itself 
who are prepared to enjoy it. 


Goethe. Sein Leben und seine Werke. Von ALEXANDER Baum- 
GARTNER, S.J. Three volumes. Freiburg: Herder. 1887. 
[The Life and Works of Goethe.” By Father A. Baum- 
gartner, S.J.] 


OWHERE, perhaps, after Germany, is Goethe more appreciated 
and read don in England. Two of his greatest admirers did 
much to bring him home to English thought—Lewes and Carlyle. 
Lewes thought him the most splendid genius—nay, the very type—of 
the German people; whilst Carlyle, by his classical translation of 
“Wilhelm Meister,” did not not hesitate to recommend it as a most 
appropriate means of modern education. As to the celebrated poem 
‘“* Faust,” it may be interesting to English Catholics to learn that 
there are more than thirty English translations of it, not one of which 
is by a Catholic. It will be useful to now lay before the English 
reader some account of the results of a work which may be justly 
considered to mark an epoch in Goethe criticism. 

All the biographers of Goethe, whether German or foreigners, 
make a fatal mistake. They regard their hero neither from a Catholic 
nor yet from a general Christian standpoint ; but, rather, regard 
him as simply superior to all criticism, religious or ethical. Their 
baneful principle is that the workings of a genius such as Goethe’s are 
not to be judged by the dogmas or morals of any religious denomina- 
tion. Goethe, according to them the finest blossom of the German 
people, deserves only admiration and imitation ; to drag him before 
a Christian tribunal would be treasonable. F. Baumgartner views 
Goethe in quite another way. . He works on the indisputably right 
principle, that the great poets of Germany, besides largely influenc- 
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ing the development of our language, have immensely contributed 
to —_ the philosophical and religious ideas of our people. Only 
one who shuts his eyes can bring himself to doubt the fact that thou- 
sands, nay, millions of Germans give more credit to Goethe than to the 
—— ence our author goes on to measure Goethe by the test of 
Catholic and Christian principles of dogma, morals, and esthetics. 
Far from being a narrow-minded critic, bent only or chiefly on spy- 
ing out the hero’s shortcomings, F. Baumgartner gladly and wil 
ingly brings into prominence the splendid gifts of Goethe and his 
immortal merit as a writer of German; and Father Baumgartner 
is himself no mean poet, and is hetter qualified to pass a judgment 
on Goethe than many of his more unreservedly laudatory bio- 
graphers. 

The result of such a treatment—such judicious and balanced 
SS produced a deep impression in Germany among both 

rotestants and Catholics, who have appreciated the qualifications, 
grasp, and power of the critic. Father Seogumes volumes com- 
bine vast extent of information, gathered from every quarter, with 
original researches in Weimar and Frankfurt, and are written in a 
noble and brilliant style. 

Having thus pointed out what is of chief importance—viz., the 
principles by which F. Baumgartner has been guided— it will suflice 
to menticn that the first volume is occupied with the period (1749- 
1790) of Goethe’s “‘Lehr- und Wanderjahre”: it traces his youth 
and his journeys through Italy, the classical reminiscences and 
monuments of which so deeply impressed him. In the second 
volume (1790-1805) we have the poet in the zenith of his career, 
whilst working at Weimar by the side of Schiller. The third volume- 
(1806-1832) is mainly occupied in explaining the “ Faust.” Had ~ 
F, Baumgartner given us only this part, it would have sufficed to 
permanently establish its author among the best literary men of 
Catholic Germany. The sublime and great religious ideas embodied 
in the “ Faust” are borrowed from the Catholic religion, whilst its 
shortcomings show the ceaseless weariness of a genius who wilfully 
betrayed the faith in our Lord, and sank to the level of a pagan. 
Dante, it may be taken for granted, is the poet of St. Thomas's 
religious system ; hence he is familiar to every Catholic mind. On 
the contrary, Goethe is the—alas! too successful—poet of a system 
decidedly at variance with every form of Christianity. His works 
prove all the more disastrous because their brilliant style combines 
with a keen appreciation of the natural order of things. A transla- 
tion, therefore, of Baumgartner’s work into English would be quite 
as meritorious an undertaking as was that of Professor Hettinger’s 
work on Dante. 


BELLESHEIM. 
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Un Gentilhomme des Temps Passées ; Francois de Scépeaux, Sire de 
Vielleville, 1509-1571. Par Madame C. Corenet. Paris: 
E. Plon, Nourritet Cie. 1886. 


ADAME Coignet has already published an interesting study 

on Francis I. The present volume is a further contribution 

to the history of the sixteenth century. While giving us the 
biography of her hero, she takes care to bring before us the men 
among whom he lived and the great events in which he took part. 
Thus she gives us some account of the duel of Jarnac, the war with 
Charles V., the campaign in Italy, the relations between Henry II. 
and Diana of Poitiers, the death of the king, and the bloody 
contests between the Catholics and Huguenots. The book is written 


in the charming style for which French authoresses are —S ‘ 
T. B.S. 


Un Royaliste Libéral en 1789: Jean-Joseph Mounier, sa Vie Politique 
et ses Ecrits. Par L. De Lanzac pe Lasonte. Paris: 
E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1887. 

Georges Cadoudal et La Chouannerie. Par son neveu, GEORGES DE 
CapoupaL. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1887. 


— approaching centenary of the opening of the States General 

is drawing extraordinary attention to the study of the history 
of the French Revolution. To Frenchmen that study is of the utmost 
practical importance. After a hundred years of trouble and change, 
the old problems are still unsolved, and France is without even the 
prospect of a stable government. No wonder, then, that the causes 
of that great event, and the aims and characters of the men who 
took part in it, should still be studied with the greatest interest. 
The two works above named bring before us two very different types 
of public men. Mounier was emphatically a moderate man. 
‘ C’était un homme passionément raisonnable,” says Mme. de Staél. 
He had carefully studied the theory of the English Constitution in 
the works of Montesquieu, Blackstone, and Delolme, and the 
continual perusal of English newspapers showed him the practical 
working of the system. His object was to preserve and improve 
the monarchy. Privileges and proscriptions were alike hateful to 
him, and he had consequently to bear the attacks of both nobles and 
demagogues. His election to the presidency of the Assembly, and 
his speedy exile, do not surprise us. Such is often the fate of men 
who are opposed to violent measures : the two extreme parties, in a 
momentary fit of reason, raise a moderate man to power, but they 
soon recover their normal violence, and their hero becomes their 
victim. During his exile he wrote two works bearing on the events 
in which he had taken so great a part, “ Recherches sur les causes 
qui ont empéché les Francais de devenir libres,” and “ De I’ influence 
attribuée aux philosophes, aux franc-magons et aux illuminés sur la 
Révolution de France,” of which an admirable analysis is given by 
M. De Lanzac de Laborie. Mounier gradually lost heart as the 
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terrible course of events progressed. He never, indeed, entirely 
gave up the dreams of his early years, but, like so many others, he 
came to the conclusion that under the circumstances liberty must be 
sacrificed to order, and thus the orator and writer who had devoted 
himself to the defence of monarchy and of freedom, returned to 
France, and died as an official of military despotism. 

History has been rather severe on Georges Cadoudal. He is 
known chiefly on account of his connection with the conspiracy of 
1804 against Napoleon, but his previous career as a soldier had been 
honourable and brilliant. Born of humble parents, he raised himself 
by conspicuous ability and bravery to be commander of the Catholic 
and royal forces in Brittany. He successfully resisted the republican 
armies long after the subjugation of La Vendée, and it was not 
till after the coup d’état of the 18 Brumaire that he was com- 
pelled to make peace. Napoleon at once offered him the position 
of General of division, but Georges remained faithful to the 
Bourbons. ‘Thenceforth there was the most violent antipathy 
between the two men. Napoleon gave orders that Georges should 
be secured, alive or dead. Georges escaped to England, but his 
brother and the brother of his fiancée were put to death. After 
various adventures he conceived the bold plan of attacking Bonaparte 
in broad day, and carrying him off to England. Pitt entered into 
the project, and contributed a liberal supply of guineas. It is worthy 
of note that St. Helena was to be the ultimate destination of the 
captive. The plot failed, and Georges himself was made prisoner. 
At his trial he behaved with his usual boldness. He made no 
defence ; but he protested that he had no intention of being an 
assassin. Even after his condemnation he was offered his life if he 
wouid enter the service of his captor, but he once more rejected the 
offer with scorn. He had only one request to make, and it was, that 
as he had led his comrades in the fight, he should be first to suffer. 
In prison he received all the consolations of religion from the Abbé 
de Keravenan. A touching incident is related of his last moments. 
The good priest made him recite the “ Hail Mary.” Georges stopped 
at the words, “pray for us sinners now.” ‘Go on,” said the priest. 
“What is the use?” said Georges, “is not now the hour of my 
death ?” 

A word of praise must be given to the authors of these two 
excellent works. M. De Lanzac de Laborie writes as a politician 
and a lawyer, and treats more of the public life of his subject. It 
is no exuggeration to say that he has produced a model political 
biography. ‘To M. de Cadoudal (the family was ennobled as a 
reward tor Georges’ services) the vindication of his uncle’s fame 
has been a labour of love. The romantic events in the life of his 
hero are narrated in a forcible and vivid style, and the copious 
collection of piéces justificatives makes his work of great historical 
value. It is sad to learn that the author did not live to see the 
publication of his book. T. B. ScanneLL. 
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The Western Avernus; or, Toil and Travel in Further North America, 
By Morey Roserts. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1887. 


i eo given to lapse into fine writing in his descriptions of 

scenery, the author’s account of his “ roughing it” in Further 
North America is vigorous and graphic. A fair map shows the 
writer’s progress from a Texan sheep ranche, vid Chicago, St. Pavl, 
Manitoba, and the Rockies, to Vancouver Island, Victoria, and San 
Francisco. Sometimes tramping it, oftener working on the railroads, 
the experience recorded is certainly rough enough, and if a little 
monotonous, is very readable. But the author’s persistent insistence 
on his being cultured and educated adds neither novelty nor interest 
to the situation. Both North and South America are full of educated 
men who have missed their mark in Europe. 


An Elementary French Grammar. Based upon the Accidence of the 
“ New Grammar of French Grammars.” By Dr. V. De Fivas, 
M.A., F.E.LS., &c. London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 1887. 


HIS is an abridgment, for the use of beginners, of the well-known 

“ Grammar of Grammars,” now in its forty-eighth edition. It 

is an excellent grammar, and there are added well-chosen selections 
in prose and verse from standard authors, with French-English 
vocabulary; forming altogether a most useful class-book. 


A Good Hint for Hard Times. With other Stories, original and 
translated. By Francts Winterton. London: Thomas 
Richardson & Son. 


HESE are six short but amusing stories, some being translations 
from the Polish and German. ‘The chief incident, however, in 

“ An Artful Rogue,” in which a pair of ‘ unmentionables ” are de- 
tained for debt, is, curiously enough, identical with that of a story 
called “Raising the Wind” which appeared many years ago in 
“George Cruickshank’s Omnibus.” 


The Life of Sir Joseph Napier, Bart., ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland- 
A Political Biography. By ALrex. Ewa F.S.A. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1887. 


i” late Sir Joseph Napier, youngest son of a Belfast merchant, 

and descended from the Napiers of Merchistoun, was placed at 
an early age under the tuition of James Sheridan Knowles, the 
dramatist. As a youth he showed talent, and when called to the bar 
rapidly made way, becoming under Lord Derby’s first and second 
Administrations—first, Attorney-General, and then Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. Sir Joseph was naturally pious and an evangelical of 
the Shaftesbury school, and though not so fanatical as a Newdigate, 
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fully believed that England’s greatness was identical with and in- 
separable from her Protestantism. Yet he seems to have acted 
honestly up to his lights, and was an honourable opponent, while 
sharing largely in the narrow views of his class. Although his 
career differs essentially very little from those of other successful 
lawyers, his political life is at least instructive in showing how 
different were the methods of political warfare before we borrowed 
so much from American tactics, and had descended to others even 
less creditable. The work is chiefly derived from his private corre- 
spondence, and Mr. Ewald has accomplished his task with sympathy 
and care. The volume is embellished with a steel engraving of an 
exceptionally interesting portrait. 


Albrecht Diirer, Von L. Kaufmann. 2 Auflage. Freiburg: Herder. 
1886. 


MONGST German painters known and esteemed in England, 
perhaps Hans Holbein ranks first, whose works may be seen 
in Hampton Court and not a few English private galleries. He is 
much surpassed, however, by Albrecht, or Albert Diirer, of Nurem- 
berg, whose glory is to be pre-eminent as both painter and engraver. 
Diirer’s biographies by M. Thausing and A. von Eye, both Protes- 
tants, were wanting in point of accuracy and also of fairness as 
regards the artist’s religious opinions. There was an opening, 
therefore, for a Catholic author; and Mr. Kaufmann has prepared 
for this work by diligent study through many years of Diirer’s 
masterpieces. His work is small indeed as to size, but is a thorough 
treatment of its subject; Diirer is accurately estimated as a painter, 
engraver, and woodcutter. A chief object of inquiry, however, has 
been, how far was Diirer a disciple of Luther. When the latter 
first opposed certain abuses, Diirer certainly did not conceal his 
sympathy with him; but in course of time, becoming better ac- 
quainted with his system and its results, he left him, and died a 
Catholic. The value of the book is enhanced by fourteen heliographs 
and woodcuts representing the chief works of the master. 
BELLESHEIM. 


Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Cuaries 
Norton. Two vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 
HESE volumes of letters are valuable both as a contribution to 
literature and as a help to the study of Carlyle’s character, by 
picturing him, his studies and interests at the period when his young 
powers were ripening. He was an industrious letter-writer in these 
ears of early manhood, seldom letting a week pass without a letter 
home, not unfrequently writing two, three or four to different 
members of the family on the same day. These domestic letters, the 
editor truly observes, give a striking illustration of the simpler side 
of Scottish life of that date. The first volume extends from 1814 to 
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1821, contains a very interesting Preface from Mr. Norton’s pen, and 
has as a frontispiece an etching of Carlyle’s mother at the age of 
seventy-one—the mother, aged and well-beloved, to whom many 
dutiful and considerate passages in this volume were written. The 
second volume covers from 1821 to 1826, and contains a portrait of 
Mrs. Carlyle, painted in 1826. A frequent topic in these letters to 
friends, more especially in those to Miss Jane Welsh (afterwards his 
wife), is the works he is studying, or has studied, and recommends to 
others, with criticism of their value—often in somewhat of the sharp 
peremptory tone of later years. 

But the chief points of interest about the volumes is, that they are 
(intentionally) a corrective to the unfair portraiture of Mr. Froude’s 
biography. ‘The view of Mr. Carlyle’s character,” says Mr. Norton, 
“presented in that biography has not approved itself to many of 
those who knew Carlyle best. It may be a striking picture, but it is 
not a good portrait.” The point about which Carlyle’s friends and 
admirers are sorest, perhaps, is the misrepresentation—as they insist it 
is—of the relations between Carlyle and his wife. We can only 
here say that Mr. Norton has felt it due to the memory alike of the 
man and his wife to open and read the lovers’ letters which passed 
between them in their early days before marriage, and to give in 
these volumes the chief portions of many of these letters. Mr. 
Froude’s use of these most private letters, the editor says, ‘‘ seems 
to me, on general grounds, unjustifiable, and the motives he alleges 
for it inadequate.” But far worse is the conviction, here recorded as 
confirmed by a perusal of the letters themselves, that “ Mr. Froude 
has distorted their significance, and given a view of the relations 
between Carlyle and his future wife, in essential points incorrect and 
injurious to their memory.” 


The Spirits of Darkness, and their Manifestations on Earth. By Rev. 
Joun GMEINER. Chicago: Hoffmann Bros. 
ATHER GMEINER has made a careful study of his subject from 
many points of view. He has clearly shown that both the 
Holy Scriptures and the general belief of mankind have given the 
strongest testimony to the existence of spirits. He has gathered 
together a formidable array of “ facts,” which seem to give powerful 
evidence in the same direction. The author, we venture to think, 
has done a serviceable work in striving to revive the faith of the 
world in the existence of the spirits of evil. It has begun to be 
looked upon as superstition to believe in such things, and modern 
‘spiritualism ” has helped this delusion, by summoning back to 
earth “departed friends,” who are, in reality, nothing else than 
wicked spirits. Father Gmeiner speaks without gloss on this 
matter : 

Modern spiritualism is nothing essentially new; itis only a revival, in 
the midst of Christian society, of practices known to both ancient and 
modern heathens—practices which the Bible and the Church have always 
declared unlawful and abominable before God (Deuter. xviii. 9-12). 
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What may be new in modern spiritualism is the manner in which evil 
spirits manifest themselves. It would frustrate their designs if they 
would openly show, in the midst of Christian society, their real and un- 
disguised character ; for Christianity has civilized people at least so much 
that any such thing would not be tolerated. Hence, even the evil spirits 
are compelled to “ behave ” in Christian countries ; and hence they trans- 
form themselves into angels of light (2 Cor. xi. 14)—that is, they pretend 
to be the spirits of dear departed friends or other well-meaning persons, 
to dupe such as believe them (p. 258). 


Gems of Catholic Thought: Sayings of Eminent Catholic Authors. By 
Anna T. Sapiier. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 


ANY persons will no doubt be glad to have this tasteful little 
\ book. The compiler has selected a number of thoughts from 
Catholic writers, many of which are entitled to be called “ gems.” 
She does not profess to have laid all our best writers under contribu- 
tion, and thus, in some respects, disarms criticism. 


Le Roman Russe. By the Vicomte E. M. pE Vocit. Paris: E. Plon, 
Nourrit & Cie. 1886. 

T is not obvious why, though there are so many points of 
] political contact and rivalry between England and Russia, so 
little interest is here felt in the literature of the latter country. 
Both France and Germany produce far more translations of Russian 
works than appear in England. The unique position of the Czardom 
with reference to the civilized world is alone enough to invest the 
subject with much interest. The insufficiency of the orthodox 
Church, prostrate under the autocratic heel, to supply the spiritual 
wants of the nation, the frustration of material as well as moral 
progress by a paralyzing despotism, have engendered in the minds 
of its reflecting subjects a spirit of pessimism or a spirit of revolt 
whica we have often seen in these times culminate in acts of futile 
violence which only beget a counter and reactionary policy of coer- 
cion, or far more widely find the expression, of which in other 
countries journalism is the vehicle, in a subtler, half-veiled, yet 
forcible way in literature. 

It is rather in a broad spirit, as an utterance of this tendency and 
a reflection of this conflict, than, in a mere literary purview, as 
imaginative composition, that the novel of Russia is considered in the 
valuable critical studies before us. 

For my part (says M. de Vogiié) without going back to causes which are 
general, enduring, and as old as the world itself, a statement that 
sufficiently explains the present crisis is, that pessimism is the natural 
parasite of the Void, and, when both faith and love are absent, exists of 
necessity in their stead. When such a condition is reached, pessimism 
is naturally begotten, and needs no Schopenhauer to inspire its invention. 
Two varieties withal are to be distinguished. One is the materialistic 
pessimism, resigned, if only its daily provender of pleasure be supplied, 
it determined to despise men while turning them as far as possible 
to account for its enjoyments. We see it displayed in contemporary 
(French) literature. The other is the suffering pessimism of revolt, 
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hiding hope under its maledictions. The last term of the Nihilistic 
revolution, it is also the first symptom of a moral uprising. Not without 
reason has this been called the instrument of all progress, for the world 
is never transformed or improved by those whom it fully satisfies. 


There was in Russia, as in the rest of Europe, a fashion of Romanti- 
cism, but its span was brief. Those who read and wrote in a nation 
of sixty millions of inhabitants and barely half-a-dozen newspapers, 
caught the Byron fever which infected Europe. But Poushkin, by 
far the most conspicious patient, was only half a Russian, and the 
least characteristically Russian of any Muscovite writer. Byronism 
and Romanticism were but strange exotic fruits, imported and 
enjoyed for the most part by those only who had travelled where 
they grew. These products of a different social stage, transplanted 
to Russia, found no congenial soil, and withered before they were 
even tasted by the masses. ‘They served the fops and dandies who 
floated on the top of society to fill up the albums of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. But for the bulk of the people life was too terribly 
material for such fantastic toys to take its attention. The ear of 
the nation was reserved for those who could grasp and describe the 
dire and urgent reality, and utter, even half-stifled the cry which it 
required genius fully to articulate. 

This at least isa main cause why realism is pre-eminent in Russian 
literature. The history of letters shows that the chief literary 
—_ of any particular time usually affect one — 

iterary form—as, for instance, the Elizabethan drama in England. 

The hard and bitter littleness of the contemporary world is most 
aptly told in prose. There is enough hardness and bitterness in 
Russia. The world of letters, as tlhe wider world of the people, is a 
prey to the besetting melancholy of the Slavonic race. Nor is there 
need to resort to tragic fancy when there is many real woes, or to 
dally with literary tricks and ornaments. The realistic novel in 
which, M. de Vogiié declares—and we incline to agree with him 
—Russia has excelled the West. 

There is a realism indeed of another and very different kind from 
that of Zola and the fellowship of the ¢cole stercoraire. In the modern 
Russian novel this other higher realism has been developed to the 
highest degree by some of Russia’s recent writers. It is a realism 
which is not centred wholly round the baser passions of humanity, 
but deals with lofty as well as ignoble pictures of men. If we are 
often trailed through the mire, it is not unmitigated mire, but re- 
lieved by those contrasts which make us realize its filth and avoid 
defilement. Of course we are here speaking of those chief and con- 
spicuous productions which are recognized by the nation as at once 
its pride and a reflection of itself—works such as those of Tourguénief, 
Tolstoi, Dostoevsky, Soltykof. ‘There is, of course, in Russia, as 
elsewhere, a reptile gang of bookmakers incapable of great- 
ness themselves, ready to belittle or bespatter it in others, and prompt 
to truckle to vice and frivolity, by copying what has had such bane- 


ful success elsewhere. Their feats in this direction are wholly 
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mercenary, and proceed to any excess that the law permits, or general 
opinion tolerates. 

There is a factor which cannot be disregarded in considering the 
career of Russian literature—it is the censorship of the Press. Some 
idea of the rigour as well as the childishness with which this has 
been exercised may be gathered from the fact that the word 
“liberty” in all its acceptations was prohibited, just as the word 
“king” was under the French terror—‘“ identical puerilities of 
despotism,” as M. de Vogiié observes, “ whether it come trom above 
or below.” Even certain pocket-handkerchiefs, which were imprinted 
with portraits of the Pope and foreign Sovereigns, were contiscated 
by the Custom house, on account of the disrespectful use to which 
they would be put. This state of things was what came to be called 
the “ censorial terror.” ‘These absurd extremes were discontinued 
in time, but, as the reader need scarcely be told, the relaxation of the 
censorship was only of a very limited degree even under Alexander 
II. And this is why, after 1854, Russia’s chief and most original 
writers resorted instinctively to the novel as the mode of utterance 
which best admitted of inuendo, of reading between the lines, of the 
sous-entendre—in fine, of cheating the censor. It is not idly we dwell on 
this, for it has been all-powerful in shaping the destinies of Russian 
literature—even in determining its form. It is in this form we must 
look for Russian contemporary views of philosophy, history, politics. 
In this form alone will the genuine history of the Russian people 
for the last half-century be found. In this its only genuine litera- 
ture will be discerned its mnuflled cry of the mixed anguish of dark 
suffering and glimmering hope under a deadening and deathly 
despotism. 

So persistent has been the censor, so intense has been the need 
and instinct of expression, that a kind ofcryptographic style has been 
developed, in which, above all their compeers, Soltykof and 
Dostoievsky have been pre-eminent. 

Dostoievsky, who had himself a bitter experience of political exile, undertook 
the hardest that author ever had. It was to speak of Siberia, that secret land 
which was not so much as named willingly at that period. Even the diction of the 
Law Courts often substituted for the dreaded word a euphemism—the Court sen- 
tenced to transportation ‘to very remote parts.’’ And it was a former political 
prisoner who undertook to walk over the coals and challenge the censorship ; and 
he gained the day. The first condition of success was to ignore the existence of 
such a thing as political convicts, and withal to bring home to us what refinements 
of suffering await a man who is precipitated from the upper classes of society into 
the infamous Siberian gang of common criminals. 

The consequence of all this is not easily realized in the compara- 
tive liberty even of the most despotic States of our Western Europe. 
The public—the word even is scarcely applicable with reference to 
Russia—or such of the nation as have reflection and feeling beyond 
merely personal ones, exercise them in a different way, and acquire 
a different habit of mind—certainly of expression—to those which 
prevail in freer and more enlightened States. We here mostly greet 
a novel or romance as a work of art, or at least a relaxation and 
distraction from the cares or woes of life—the momentary substitution 
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of imaginary for real interest—and accordingly scarcely allow them, 
at any rate with rare exceptions, an important place in national life. 
In Russia the case is (and, taking what we have said into account, we 
think necessarily) very different. What with us is an article of 
luxury is their intellectual daily bread. 

It is (says M. de Vogiie, p. 144) their golden age of the higher literature, 
the period that has been traversed by literature in the youth of all peoples, in Asia, 
in Greece, in medieval Christendom; the age where the writer is the leader of his 
race, the only master ina teeming anarchy of ideas, to some extent still the shaper 
of the national tongue. He is, in a word, rocnrjs in the pristine and integral sense 
of the word—a vates, or prophet, from whom simple-hearted earnest readers, new 
comers in the world of thought, yearning for guidance, enthusiastically magnifying 
the power of human genius, ask a gospel, a meaning for life, a complete revelation 
of the ideal. The restricted cultured circle, it is true, have long attained toa 
dilettanteism which may vie with, if not surpass, our own ; but the lower classes 
are beginning to read, and they read with passion, with faith, and with hope, 
as our children read ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” They were well designated as 
“Virgin Soil,” by Tourguénief. The book strikes their impressible imagination 
with the full shock of its impact, which is not deadened, as among us, by a vast 
intellectual establishment ; ideas have not been scattered, nor the power of attention 
frittered away by journalism., 

The above may be an exaggerated statement, bnt in the main we 
are ready to endorse it. In no other country, we feel convinced, to 
some extent, by personal experience, is the appearance of a work 
from one of its few great authors so universally recognized by all 
parties, and so widely welcomed as an event little short of national. 

We have here dwelt chiefly upon the interest of Russian con- 
temporary literature, of which the novel is the main development, 
as the px genuine utterance of a great nation—a great rival with 
us in the world. It is a regrettable mistake to disregard it because 
it does not always square with our Western canons of art, or put on 
the symmetrical forms to which a wholly different literary history 
has accustomed us. It is the most vital expression of a people 
destined to play a great part in future 4 and is surely worth 


more attention than it has as yet received in England. 


Modern Hinduism ; Being an Account of the Religion and Life of the 
Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. WiiKrns, of the London 
Missionary Society. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1887. 


HE Rev. Mr. Wilkins is able to speak of Hinduism with the 
authority derived from a long residence and many years of active 
work in India. Like many of his brethren, after having endeavoured 
to impart some knowledge of Christianity to the Hindus, he is now 
devoting his energies to teaching Christians something about 
Hinduism, and, whatever may have been his qualifications for the 
former task, he is certainly well qualified for the latter. His book 
is a very useful addition to the literature of the subject. There has 
been too often a tendency among English writers to treat Hinduism 
as a book-religion, and to give far too great a prominence to its older 
forms as we find them embalmed or fossilized in the Veda and the 
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classical literature. Again, many writers, misled by the false analogy 
of a Christian Church, or of an organized religion like Moham- 
medanism, have tried to find in Hinduism a unity which it does not 
possess. Mr. Wilkins gives us a picture drawn from the life. We 
see not one firmly organized whole, but a seething mass of sects, 
some falling into decay, others rising up to take their place. 
Again we are told how his religion, or at least its ceremonial, is 
interwoven with his life, from the cradle to the grave and beyond it. 
We see what his domestic ceremonies and his temple-worship really 
are like. There is not much discussion upon all these things, nor is 
much space devoted to working out their origin, or giving them an 
inner meaning. Our author seeks to describe rather than to explain, 
and he describes all the better, because he keeps theory well in the 
background. His object is to let us see something of Hinduism 
through the light of his own experience, and he has produced a 
thoroughly readable book, which should be in the hands of all who 
are interested in the comparative study of religions, and which 
would be a very useful addition to the libraries of our missionary 
colleges. 

One of Mr. Wilkins’s most interesting chapters is that which deals 
with the modern Deistic sects, the Brahmo-Samaj, and its offshoots. 
Much of what he says may be taken as a very useful corrective to 
the exaggerated estimate of those bodies to which Professor Max 
Miiller has given currency in England. Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
curious proclamation of the “ New Dispensation” is given at length. 
It is dated “ New Year’s Day, January 1, 1883,” and it begins thus:— 


Keshub Chunder Sen, a servant of God, called to be an apostle of the 
Church of the New Dispensation, which is in the Holy City of Calcutta, 
the metropolis of Aryavarta. 

To all the great nations in this world, and to the chief religious sects 
in the Hast and in the West. 

To the followers cf Moses, of Jesus, of Buddha, of Confucius, of 
Zoroaster, of: Mahomet, of Nanac, and to the various branches of the 
Hindu Church. 

To the saints and the sages, the bishops and the elders, the ministers 
and the missionaries of all these religious bodies : 

Grace be unto you and peace everlasting. 


Then, after a protest against sectarian divisions, the whole earth 
is invited to accept the “‘ New Dispensation ” of peace and unity, at 
the hands of the Hindu teacher, who begins his message with the 
ey formula of the Old Testament: ‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 

eshub died a year later. ‘“ After his death,” says Mr. Wilkins, 
“his family and the Apostolic Durbar, as the council of the apostles 
of the New Dispensation was called, refused to allow the platform 
from which he had taught to be used, it being declared that Keshub, 
though absent in body, was still the leader of the society. This 
may be the first step towards the deification of their great leader.” 
The Indian census shows that the new theistic sects number a mere 
handful of followers. They are already, in many instances, fast 
drifting into what looks very like a resumption of idolatrous worship. 
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Probably the final outcome of Brahmoisin will be a slight leavening 

of some forms of Hinduism with Christian ideas-—a process of which 

there are abundant traces in Southern Hinduism of an earlier period. 
A. ATTERIDGE. 


Louise de Keroualle, Duchesse de Portsmouth. 1649-1734. Par 
H. Forneron. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1886. 


HE heroine of these pages, who came to England, a young girl of 
twenty, in the train of Henrietta of Orleans, was perhaps the 
one woman with any show of respectability and grace, and certainly 
the only woman with an intelligent notion of politics, of the many 
mistresses of Charles II. It is well known how much the King was 
influenced by these creatures; his political decisions being too often 
the whim or caprice, or angry resolution, of one of these women. 
This explains the interest of the subject for a Frenchman. Louis XIV. 
himself looked to Louise as a most powerful political agent at the 
English Court, and did not look in vain. M. Forneron’s contention 
is, therefore, only too true that the historical student has to know 
something of the vie intime of that Court before he can fully appre- 
ciate and fairly estimate the motives and causes of events. It is, 
however, a somewhat outspoken account which he has given; and 
whilst the mature student will find much that is useful here, with 
feelings of profound shame for much else that goes with it, the book 
is emphatically not one for the general reader, or the young. 


A Practical Introduction to English Rhetoric ; Precepts and Exercises 
By Rev. Cuartes Coppens, 8.J., Author of “The Art of 
Oratorical Composition.” New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Company. 1886. 

‘= principles of rhetoric are here laid down with sufficient clear- 
ness. Anything newer, whether of criticism or illustration, 

will hardly commend the book on this side of the Atlantic. 


1. A Treatise in Spherical Trigonometry. With Applications to 
Spherical Geometry. By T. McCLeanp, M.A., 
and Tuomas Preston, B.A. Part II. London: Macmillan. 
1886. 

2. Units and Physical Constants. By J. D. Everett, M.A., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. London: Macmillan. 1886. 


HE above “ Spherical Trigonometry ” by McClelland and Preston, 

is a very good manual, particularly for students who have little 

time to spare for pure mathematics. As to the text, which contains 
only the most important theorems in a concise and simple form, 
there is joined, in small print, sufficient material from which the 
student may select what he further requires. The order and clear 
arrangement of both matter and type, the admirable “get-up” of 
the book, are deserving of great praise. At the same time the 
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addition of a few more practical problems, taken from astronomy, 
&c., would have made the book still more interesting. 

We are greatly indebted to Professor Everett, who has brought 
out a new work entitled “Units and Physical Constants,” which is 
very valuable, not only for the physical laboratory but also for the 
office of the technical operator. With a fair knowledge of mathe- 
matics and physics, the student feels himself quite at home, having 
at his disposal a book which gives in a very compact form and in 
a clear striking manner the most correct and reliable values, con- 
stantly required in researches and experiments. 

We might point out one important feature in this work, which 
makes it rather original: it is the general theory of units based on 
the “Centimatre-Gramme-Second (or C.G.S.) system” as it is 
called. Every physicist knows how tedious it is to hunt after 
constants in a great variety of works and tables, based on different 
systems. We are sure that this work, which must have cost a great 

eal of labour to the author, will be still more appreciated when 
the C.G.S. system has become more universal and popular. 
LANDOTT. 


Sketches of the Royal Irish Constabulary. By Micnar. Bropuy, 
Ex-Sergeant R.I.C. London: Burns & Oates. 1886. 


R. MICHAEL BROPHY, in his “Sketches of the Royal Irish 

Constabulary,” explains the organization and gives an outline 

of the history of his old corps, in which he served for twenty-five 

years. ‘The book is full of interesting matter, and contains not a 
few good stories. 


1. Poems. By James CLARENCE Manaan. . The O'Connell Press. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 

2. Irish Melodies. By Tuomas Moore. The O’Connell Press. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 

3. The Vicar of Wakefield. By OttverR Gotpsmitu. The O’Con- 
nell Press. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 

4. On Irish Affairs. By Epmunp Burkes. The O’Connell Press. 
Dublin: W. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


i ee O’Connell Press is bringing out an edition of standard 
works by Irish authors, excellently printed, for 3d. each. The 
ae of that unhappy genius, Clarence Mangan, are especially to 
e recommended : they are too little known, and they contain, as 
well as his national verses, many admirable translations from the 
German, and some most touching glimpses of the struggle of his own 
unfortunate career. 
And from path to path His mercy tracked me— 
And from many a peril snatched He me, 
When false friends pursued, betrayed, attacked me, 
When gloom overdarked and sickness racked me, 
He was by to save and free! 
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The edition of the “Irish Melodies” of Moore is also very good, 
and “‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” though a pocket copy, is in bril- 
liantly clear type. 

The selection from Edmund Burke’s writings on Irish affairs 
bears on its title-page the following apt quotation from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech in the House of Commons on April 13:— 

The writings of Mr. Burke upon Ireland, and still more upon America, 
are a mine of gold for the political wisdom with which they are charged, 
applicable to the circumstances of to-day, and full of the deepest and 
most valuable lessons to guide the policy of a country. 


St. Columba, and other Poems. By Rev. J. Gotpex. London : 
Burrs & Oates, Ld. 1886. 


E have here told in fluent verse the poetic story of St. Columba, 
the apostle of the Scottish Isles, whose original name of 
Crimtain was changed into Columbkille, “Dove of the Cells,” in 
allusion to the numer of churches and monasteries founded by him. 
It is a somewhat remarkable fact that his missionary career was im- 
posed on him by the Synod of Meath by way of penance for «a war 
believed to have been waged on his account, the sentence being that he 
should convert as many souls as had been slain in battle in his cause. 
The result was the conversion of the inhabitants of Skye, Mull, the 
Orcades and Faroe Islands, as well as Iona, which the saint made the 
headquarters of his apostolate. 
The volume contains a second and longer piece called “ Old Dick 
the Prophet,” in which some of the romantic aspects of Irish scenery, 
with their traditions, are celebrated in the metre of ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 


The Poetry of Sir Samuel Ferguson. By Mr. Justice O’Hagan, 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1887. 


i little volume is a reprint from the Zrish Monthly of a sympa- 
thetic essay on the stirring poems of Sir Samuel Ferguson. 


London : 


The Young Philistine. By CorKRAN. 
Burns & Oates. 1886. 


E are sorry that pressure of space admits only of our recom- 
mending this charming volume of tales most cordially to our 


readers. 


*,* A Notice of “Frederick Francis Xavier de Mérode, by the Bishop 
of Nimes, translated by Lady Herbert” (London: W. H. Allen & Co.), 
reaches us too late for insertion in this number. Several volumes just 
arrived shall also be noticed in October. 
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Record of Roman Documents. 


BEATIFICATION AND CANon1IzATION.—The following are pass- 
ing through the various stages :— 

I. To prove the non cultus in accordance with the decree of Pope 
Urban VIII: 

Maddalena, Marchioness of Canossa, Foundress of the Daughters 
of Charity. Vid. Tablet, May 14, 1887. 

Fra Berrard Maria Clausi, professed priest of the Order of Minims 
of 8S. Francis of Paula. Vid. Tablet, March 19, 1887. 

II. To prove sanctity, sufficient to justify the Commission in pro- 
ceeding with the cause (super fama sanctitatis in genere) : 

Venerable Felix da Nicosia, Capuchin lay brother. Vid. Tablet, 
April 30, 1887. 

Venerable Margaret Bourgeoys, Foundress of the Congregation of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame, Canada. Vid. Tablet, May 14, 1887. 

III. To prove the authenticity of miracles before Beatification : 

Venerable John Baptist de la Salle, Founder of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. Vid. Tablet, April 23, 1887. 

IV. For the final discussion upon the miracles adduced before 
Canonization : 

Blessed John Berchmanns, 8.J. Vid. Tablet, April 9, 1887. 

Brier or Pore Leo XIII. to Bishop Ireland, of 8S. Paul, 
Minnesota, encouraging the work of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union (dated March 27, 1887). Vid. Zablet, April 16, 1887; and 
Trish Eccles. Record, May 1887. 

CANONRIES, APPOINTMENTS TO.—The privilege claimed by the 
Chapter of Cortona, of filling up vacancies in their ranks, which 
occurred during Episcopal months, in virtue of a custom dating back 
to 1743, recognized by the Holy See (8. R. C., Aug. 21, 1886). Vid. 
Tablet, May 7, 1887. 

Canons, CHORAL OBLIGATIONS OF.—How far can a Canon, who 
is at the same time a parish priest, satisfy the choral obligations of 
his canonry, though occupied with parochial duties? (S.C. C., July 24, 
1886.) Vid. Tablet, May 21, 1887. 

Concursus FOR THE OFFICE OF CANON PENITENTIARY.—The 
successful candidate being from another diocese, the bishop of which 
objected to part with him, the appointment is annulled, and a fresl: 
concursus is to be held. (8. C. C., Jan. 29, 1887.) Vid. Tablet 
March 26, 1887. 

DecreeEs.—For the introduction of the Cause or Beatification or 
Declaration of Martyrdom of 261 Venerable Servants of God( English). 
Vid. Tablet, April 2, 1887; and Irish Eccles. Record, April, 1887. 

DISPENSATION a matrimonio rato sed non consummato. Vid. Tablet, 
May 14, 1887. 

DisrENsATION to put aside the clerical dress and to recite other 
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prayers, appointed by the bishop, instead of the divine office, granted 
to sub-deacon for these amongst other reasons :—He had his mother 
to support. He was engaged as a teacher in the Communal School. 
His time was fully occupied. He was fifty-four years of age, &c. 
(S. C., March 5, 1887.) Vid. Tablet, June 11, 1887. 

EnGiisH Martyrs.—Feasts appointed, and proper Mass and 
Office conceded for the English Martyrs. 

May 4, Blessed John Fisher, Bishop ; Thomas More, and Com- 
panions. Rite Duplex Majus. 

May 4, Blessed John, Augustine, Robert, and Companions, Car- 
thusian Martyrs. 

May 22, Blessed John Forrest, O.S.F. 

May 29, Blessed John Stone, 0.S.A. 

Dec. 1, Blessed John Edmund Campion, Alexander Briant, and 
—_— S.J. (S. R. C., April 30, 1887.) Vid. Tablet, May 14, 

7. 

InpEx.—The author of the work entitled ‘‘ El processo de 
l'integrismo,” censured by the Sacred Congregation of the Index, 
has freely and fully retracted. Vid. Tablet, June 4, 1887. 

Letters oF Leo XIII. :— 

I. To the Archbishop of Cologne, dated April 7, 1887, showing 
his interest and the improvement in the affairs of the Church in 
Prussia. 

II. Upon the establishment of a Catholic University in the United 
States, to be subject to the Bishops, an Episcopal Committee to 
arrange the details, the Bishops to select the University City. It 
bears date, April 10, 1887. 

III. To Cardinal Oreglia, Bishop of Praeneste, upon the Study of 
the Natural Sciences. Dated, Jan 21, 1887. Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, June 1887. 

“Missa PRO PopuLo” In FRANcE.—A twofold obligation of 
saying the Missa pro Populo rests upon a parish priest, who besides 
his own parish has also the charge of another parish, which through 
poverty has no resident priest attached. (S.C. C., July 24, 1886.) 
Vid. Tablet, April 30, 1887. . 

Passion, FEAsts oF THE.—Feasts of the Passion are to have the 
preference both in concurrentia and in occurentia before other feasts of 
the same rite. (S. R. C., Aug. 11, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, March 19, 
1887. 

Tertraries oF S. Francis—One scapular will not suffice for 
those who are members of the Third Order and of the Confraternity 
of Mount Carmel. The size of the scapular is to be determined by 
custom. 

The General Absolutions granted to Tertiaries may be given 
privately by the Confessor of any Tertiary after Sacramental Absolu- 
tion ; but publicly, only by a priest in charge of Tertiaries assembled 
for that purpose. (iS. C. Ind. et Sac. Relig., June 10, 1886.) Vid. 
Tablet, April 283, 1887 ; and Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, June, 1887. 
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Good Complexion! 
LVice Flands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, 


Writes in the JouRNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


“FTVHE use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 
“into wrinkles. PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the 
“ oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
“and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Mr. J. L. Milton, 


Senior Surgeon to ST. JOHN'S HOSPITAL FOR THE SKIN, London. 


“ OM time to time I have tried many different Soaps, and I have now, 
“efter FIFTEEN YEARS’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, 
“both in Hospital and Private Practice, no hesitation in giving my 
“verdict to the effect that nothing has answered so well or proved 
“g0 beneficial to the Skin as PEARS’ Transparent SOAP.” 


PEARS’ TABLETS & BALLS: PEARS’ 


Transparent Is. each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent 
NI) Ap (The 2s, 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) GA) Ap 


A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 


EARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere, but imsist on having Pears’, 
as vilely injurious imitations are often substituted for extra gain, even 
by dealers who would be thought RESPECTABLE. some of whom attract 

the public into their shops or stores by marking Pears’ Seap at less 
than cost price, and then recommend some rubbish on which they get a large 


profit. 
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Pure, Fragrant & Durable—No Artificial Colouring. 


Caution to Parents. 


HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury 
from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated 
with the most pernicious ingredients : hence frequently, the irritability, 

redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many children suffer. 
It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS are 
FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue, and Green 
varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very white’ 
Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually contain much more soda than others, owing 
to the use of cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap very 
injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The serious 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite 
of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has 
developed into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the 
most eminent Dermatologists. 


PEARS’ Transparent SOA P< 


IS RECOMMENDED AS ABSOLUTELY PURE; 
FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (SODA), 
AND FROM ARTIFICIAL COLOURING MATTER. 
Ir is DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED, REMARKABLY DURABLE, 
AND HAS BEEN IN GOOD REPUTE nearty 100 YEARS, 
AND OBTAINED 


FIFTEEN International Prize MEDALS & 


FROM 


Professor John Attfield, RRS., 


Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 


MA ON—IOJVA JO SSOUUTT} OY} 0} posn oq 


HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis 
“of your TRANSPARENT SOAP, and have not found it to vary in 
‘quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of alkali nor of 
“ moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A BETTER, 
“PURER, OR MORE USEFULLY DURABLE SOAP CANNOT 
“BE MADE.” 


A. & F. PEARS, 


Soap Makers by Appointment ta the 
Prince of Wales, 


91, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE, 
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USED BY THE WORLD. 


Depédts— LONDON.NEWYORK & MELBOURNE. 
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BURNS & OATES’ 
CLEARANCE LIST 
Foreign Books, 


OFFERED FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A few of the Books in this list being slightly soiled, a larger reduction on that account has been 
allowed, the majority however are, as regards condition, in every respect equal to new. 

* * As only a few copies remain, early application 7s recommended. In ordering, it will be 
only necessary to quote the *‘ Catalogue number” and first word of title. 


301 Abelly (L.) — De lobéissance | 1413 Anchieta (Vén. Joseph) Vie du, 
et soumission quiest due 4 N.S. P. le Pape et Vie du P. Em. De Nobréga, S. J. par 
Edit. publiée par l’abbé P.P. Chéruel C. Sainte-Foy, Zournai 1858. 12mo. 
12mo. ( Original cost 2s. ), nett price 1s. (2s.) Is. 


302 Abelly.—Sacerdos Christianus. Angele de Foligno, Le livre des 


Bruxelles, 1852. 12mo. (1s. 6d.) 10d. Visions et instructions par = Hello, 


j Paris 1863. 18mo. (2s. Is. 
303 Acta S. S. D. N. Pie IX., ex 

quibus excerptus est Syllabus. ome ne de J sus (Vie de la Mére) 
1865. 8vo. (45.) 2s. od. Coadjutrice de S, Térése dans l’ceuvre 
‘es de la réforme du Carmel. par le R. P. 
1636 Acta et Decreta S. Conciliorum Berthold. Ignace de Sainte - Anne. 
recentiorum Collectio Lacensis. Tomus IIme. partie, Malines 1882. 8vo. (145.) 

I. continens Acta et Decreta que ab 8s. 
Episcopis Ritus Latini ab anno 1682 
usque ad annum 1789 sunt celebrata. 

4to. (12s. 6d.) 8s. 6d. 


395 Actes choisis des Saints Martyrs. 
Texte grec annoté, Paris 1853. 2 vols. 
I2mo. (3s.) Is. 6d. 


926 Agnés de Jésus (Vie de la Vén. 


Mere) Religieuse de l’ordre de St. Dom- | 


Année Religieuse sanctifiée par 
la méditation de chaque jour par une 
supérieure de communauté, Paris 1876. 
3 vols. 12 mo. (7s. 6d.) 45. 6d. 


Arduin (l’abbé A.) La Religion 
en face de la Science. (Cosmogonie). 
Parts 1877. 8vo. (7s.) 38. 6d. 


inique par M. de Lantages, augmentée 
par ’abbé Lucot, Paris 1863. 2 vols. 
8vo. (6s.) 35. 6d. 


309 Alacoque (La Vie de la B. Mar- 


guerite Marie), par Mgr. Longuet. Zyon 
1865. (1s. 6d.) 10d. 


Alacoque Vie et CEuvres de la 
B. Marguerite Marie, Paray-/e-Monial 
1867. 2 vols. 8vo. (155.) Qs. 


315 Alzog (D. J.) Patrologie, trad. 


par abbé P. Belet, 1877. 8vo. (75. 6d.) 


45. 
317 Ambroise (St.) par l’abbé Bau- 
nard, 1871. 8vo. (7s. 6d.) 45. 6d. 


Argentan (le P. L. F. d’—Capu- 
cin) Conférences théologiques et spiritu- 
elles sur les grandeurs de Jésus Christ, 
Lyon 1864. 2 vols. 8vo. (75.) 35. 6d. 


Art Ancien (L’) 4 I’ Exposition 
Nationale Belge. Numerous fine plates 
Paris, Didot, 1882. 4to.(50s.) £1 5s. 


Aubineau (Léon) Les Serviteurs 
de Dieu. 3éme édition. Paris, 1873. 
2 vols. 12mo. (6s.) 35. 6d, 


Auffray (Jules) et Léon de Crou- 
saz—Cretat. Les Expulsés devant 
les tribunaux. Recueil des décisions 
judiciaires relatives a l'exécution des 
Décrets du 29 mars. 1880. aris, 
1881. 8vo. \15s.). 8s. 


Burns & Oates, Ld., 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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Avanzini (Pet) de constitutione 
Apostolicae Sedis Commentarii. Rome, 
1878. 12mo. (1s. 6d.) Is. 


D’Avesne (E.) Devant l’Ennemi 
(édit. richement illustrée). Paris. 8vo. 
45. 6d. 


Avrillon. Conduite pour passer 
saintement le temps de 1l'Avent. 


Paris, 1847. 12mo. (1s.) 8d. 
Ditto. Caréme. TZours, 1880. 
I2mo. (Is.) 8d. 
Ditto. Pentecdte. 7, 
(Is.) 


Avrillon (Esprit du Rev. ei 
pour passer saintement l’Avent, lc 
Caréme, la Pentecéte, la Féte-Dieu et 
l'Assomption précédé d’une notice 
sur sa Vie par l'abbé Oudoul. 4me 
édition. Paris, 1864. (2s.) Is. 


Bacuez et Vigouroux.—Ma- 
nuel Biblique. 3me édition. Paris, 
1882. 4 vols. 12mo. (145.) 7S. 


Bail (L.)—La Théologie affec- 
tive, ou Saint Thomas en méditation. 
Nouvelle édition par l’abbéChevereux. 
Paris, 1857, 5 vols. 8vo. (15s.) 

8s. 6d. 


Balmés (J.)—Mélanges Reli- 
gieux philosophiques politiques et 
littéraires, Traduit de 1l’Espagnol 
avec une introduction par J. Bareille. 
Paris, 1854. 3 vols. 12mo (a little 
soiled). 45. 


Barat (Mdme.)—Histoire de 
Mdme. Barat, fondatrice de la Société 
du Sacré-Coeur de Jésus, par l’abbé 
Baunard. 3me édition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
(slightly soiled). 8s. 


Barbe (l’abbé).—Les principaux 
faits miraculeux de Lourdes. Paris. 
1877. 8vo. (2s. 6d.) Is. 8d. 


Baroeul (H. de)—Les Saintes 
légendes de 1l'enfance 
l’allemand. Illustrées par E. Lavilie. 


Paris, 1873. 2 vols. 8vo. (7s.) 
(slightly soiled). 38. 6d. 
Basterot (Vicomte de)—Le 


Liban, la Galilée et Rome. Journal 
d'un Voyage en Orient et en Italie, 
Septembre, 1867—Mai 1868. ars, 
1869. r2mo. (3s. 6d.) 2s. 


Battaglinius (Fr.).—Logice 
Metaphysice Ethice Institutiones, 


secundum D, Thome Ag. doctrina. 
Bononia, 1875. (75. 6d.) 45. 


imitées de | 
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Baunard (l’abbé).—-Le doute et 


ses victimes dans le siécle présent. 
Paris, 1879. 


I2mo. 2s. 6. 


362 Baunard (l’abbé).—Le Combat 


364 
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1644 
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632 
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de la Foi. 


Etudes Biographiques et 
Apologétiques. SériesIIetIII. 2vols. 
8vo. (12s.) 78. 6d. 
Bayle (l’abbé .—Marie au 
coeur de la jeune fille traduit de 
I'Italien. Paris, 1862. 32mo. tod. 


Bedz (Ven.) in Marci Evange- 
lium expositio. Paris, 1853. (Slightly 
soiled.) (12s.) 2. 


Benedicti Pape XIV 
de Servorum Dei beatificatione et bea- 
torum canonizatione, in synopsin re- 
dacta ab Emm. de Azevedo, S. J. Zor- 
naci, 1862. 8vo. (55.) 35. 


Benza (Ant. M.)—Juris Natu- 
ralis universi Summa, ad errores hodi- 
ernos revincendos accommodata. aris, 
1856. 2 vols. 8vo. (125.) 


Berengier (le R. P. Dom Thé- 
ophile).—La Nouvelle-Nursie. Histoire 
d'une Colonie Bénédictine dans I’ Aus- 
tralie (1846 - 1878) avec gravure et 
cartes. Farts. 8vo. (8s.) 4s. 6d. 


Berlioux (l’abbé).— Mois de 

Saint Joseph ou Méditations pratiques 

— chaque jour du mois de Mars. 
Paris, 1876. 32mo. 10d. 


Bernardi (S).—Opera Omnia, 
Notis illustrata tertiis curis Dom. Jo. 
Mabillon Monach. Bened. Par?s, 1719. 
2 vols. folio, calf, eo 28. 


Bernardi (S.)—Opera Omnia, 
Ed. Migne. aris, 1879. 4 vols. in 
5 parts, large 8vo. £2 55. 


Bernardi (S.)—De Considera- 
tione libri. V. Paris, 1878. 32mo. 9d. 


Bernardi (S.)— Sermones de 
Tempore ; edidit notisque variorum 
selectas adjecit J. M. Mandernach. 
Colonie, 1863. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Bernard (S.)- -Pensées et Me- 
ditations. Paris, 1870. 18mo. 2s. 


Bernardes (R. P. Manoél).— 
Exercises spirituels, ou méditations sur 
les fins derniéres. Traduit du Portugais. 
Paris, 1863. 2 vols. 12mo. (5s.) 


Bernardin de Paris (le R. P.)— 
L’ esprit de Saint Frangois d’ Assise, avec 
notice sur l’auteur par le P. Apollinaire 
de Valence. arts, 1880. 2 vols. rig 


Bernardin de Sienne 
Histoire de, par l’abbé Berthaumier. 
12mo. 2s. 


Paris, 1862. 


Burns & Oates, Ld., 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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463 Bernieres. Louvigny. — Le 
Chrétien intérieur, ou la conformité 
intérieure que doivent avoir tous les 

_ Chrétiens avec Jésus Christ. . 
1864. 2 vols. 12mo. 


385 Berseaux(i’abbé). 
sacrée. Point de vue extrinséque, Pré- 
paration Biblique, ou tout homme 
raisonnable doit étre un homme reli- 
gieux. Nancy, 1863. 2 vols. 12mo. 

) 


Bertagna (J. B.)—De Casuum 
Reservatione in Sacramento Poenitentiz. 
Taurini, 1868. 8vo. (2s.) 15s. 6d. 


Besson (l’abbé).—Les Mystéres 
delaVie Future. Conférences 4 Besangon, 
1873-1874. Paris, 1874. 12mo. 2s. 


Biblia cum Concordantiis 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti et sacro- 
rum canonum; necnon et additionibus 
in marginibus varietatis diversorum 
textuum; ac etiam canonibus antiquis 
quatuor evangeliorum. Novissime 
autem addite sunt Concordantie ex 
viginti libris Josephi de antiquita- 
tibus et bello judaico excerpte. Lug- 
dunt per M. J. Sacon, expensis Ant. 
Koburger Nurembergensis, 1522. Curi- 
ous Woodcuts, by Hans Springinklee. 
Folio. Gothic type, oak boards, covered 
with leather. £3 


Biblia cum Concordantiis. 
V. et N. Testamenti. Beautifully 
engraved title page in red and black and 
numerous fine woodcuts throughout 
the volume. The Canons of Eusebius 
printed in red. Lugdunt, per Jacobum 
Maneschal, 1527. A leaf of a MS. on 
vellum at beginning and end of the 
volume. Folio, oak boards with leather. 
£2 158. 
203 Biblia Sacra Sixti V Pont. 
Max. jussu recognita atque edita. 
Antwerpie ex off. Plantiniana, 1631. 
4to, calf. 7s. 


204 Biblia Sacra Vulgate Editionis. 
Taurini. 1840. Large 8vo., hf. russia. 
Qs. 
764 Bible (la sainte) Nouveau Com- 
mentaire littéral, critique et théo- 
logique avec rapport aux textes primi- 
tifs sur tous les livres des divines 
Ecritures, Par J. T. Allioli, traduit 
de 1’Allemand l'abbé Gimarey 
(Latin Text with French opposite). 
Paris, 1868. 8 vols. 8vo. (£2 8s.) 
regs 
206 Biblia.—Lapide (Corn. A). 
Commentarii in S. Scripturam. 
Lugduni, 1875. 20vols.in10. Half 
purple calf, red edges. £7 55. 


403 Bienfaits (Les) de Marie au 
X1Xme siécle. Liége. 2 vols. 12mo. 
(2s.) Is. 

1680, Bizarri (A.).—-Collectanea in 
usum secretariae S. Cong. Episco- 
porum et Regularium. Rome, 1843- 
4to. 

407 Blanc (l’abbé P. 
Histoire Ecclésiastique 4 usage des 
séminaires. Paris, 1872. 3 vols. 
I2mo. (12s.) 8s. 


409 Blot (Le R. P., S). 
de Jésus. Traité de la Souffrance 
morale. aris. 1865. 3 vols, 12mo, 

556 

413 Blot.—Marie Réparatrice et 
lEucharistie. aris, 1863. 18mo. 
Is. 


206 Bona (Card. J.)—-Opera Omnia. 
Antwerpia, 1694. Folio, vellum, 
12s. 6d. 


416 Bona.—De Discretione spiritum 
Paris, 1847. 18mo. (2s.) Is. 


417 Bona.— Phenix Rediviva. 
Paris, 1847. 18mo. (2s.) Is. 


419 Bona.—ViaCompendiiadDeum. 
Rome, 1866. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


1677 Bonaventure (S.).— Opera 
Omnia cura et studio A. C. Peltier. 
Paris, 1864-74. 15 vols. gto. (f12 
10s.), rather sotled. 

420 Bonaventure (S.).—Brevilo 
quium et Itinerarium mentis ad = 
Tubinge, 1861. 18mo. 


1745 Bonaventure (S.) de Hu 
mane cognitionis ratione anecdota 
quedam. 1883. 8vo. 55. 


421 Bonaventura (S.) de Ratione 
cognoscendi. Zaurini, 1874. (1s. 


422 Bonaventure (S.) Stimulus 
divini amoris. 32mo. 1869. 
(2s. 6d.) 1s, 8d. 


424 Bonaventure (S.).—Histoire 
de, par l’abbé Berthaumier. /ar‘s, 
1858. 8vo. (45. 6d.) 35. 


426 Boppert (P. Conr.).—Scutum 
Fidei ad usosquotidianos sacerdotum. 
Napoli, 1856. 12 vols. I8mo. (255.) 

16s. 


429 Bossuet. Méditations sur 
YEvangile, Ornées de gravures sur 
acier d’aprés Raphael, etc. aris. 
Small 4to (18s.) Ios. 


And 63, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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1678 Bossuet. CEuvres completes 
précédées de son histoire par le Cardi- 
nal de Bausset. Sar-/e-Duc, 1870. 
12 vols. gto. (£5.) £3 5S. 


430 Bossuet. Oraisons Funebres 
et panégyriques. aris, 1872. 12mo. 
(3s. 6d.) 2s. 


431 Bossuet. Oraisons Funébres 
et sermons choisis. Gravures sur 
acier d’aprés Rembrandt, &c. aris 
Small 4to. (18s.) 10s. 6d. 


434 Bottalla (P. Eman. S.J.).— 
S.S. Cor Jesu Sacerdotum Sanctitatis 
Speculum ut ejusmissionem impleant. 
Taurini, 1881. 18mo. (2s. 6d.) 

Is. Od. 


440 Bouix (D.).—Tractatus de Papa. 
Paris, 1869-70. 3 vols. 8vo. (£1 Is.) 
12s. 


441 Bouix.—tTractatus de Principiis 
Juris Canonici. Ed. II. 8vo. Paris, 
1862. (75.) 45 6d. 


558 Bouquillon (Thom.).—Insti- 
tutiones theologie moralis specialis. 
Tractatus de Virtutibus theologicis. 
Brugis, 1878. 8vo. (4s.) 25. 


443 Bourdaloue. CGEuvres de.— 
Paris, 1837. 3 vols. large 8vo., double 
columns. Didot, Paris, 1877. (30s.) 

90s. 


929 Bourdaloue. Sa Vie et Ses 
ceuvres par le P. M. Lauras, S.J. 
Paris, 1881. 2 vols. 8vo, (15s.) 

Ios, 


447 Bouttier (l’abbé J.).— Entre- 
tiens sur les arts, la littérature et les 
sciences. aris, 1856. 12zmo. (2s.) 

Is. 


1049 Bouvier (J. B.).—Institutiones 
theologie ad usum seminariorum. 
Editio XIV. aris, 1873. 6 vols. 
12mo. (16s.) 10s. 


453 Broglie (la Princesse de).-—LeS 
Vertus chrétiennes expliquées par les 
récits tirés de la vie des saints, &c. 
Paris, 1862. 2 vols. 12mo. (6s.) 

35. 6d. 


458 Busenbaum (H. — S. J.).— 
Medulla theologix moralis. Zornac?, 
1876. 2 vols. I8mo. 45. 


468 Canisius (Le R. P., S.J.).— 
Le Grand Catéchisme de Canisius ou 
précis de la doctrine chrétienne 
appuyé de témoignages nombreux de 
l’Ecriture et des Péres. Traduit par 
Vabbé Peltier. Paris, 1873. 7 vols. 
8vo. (36s.) 245. 


471 Canones et Decreta Concilii 
Tridentini, cum additt. et indicibus 
ad Conc. Trid. spectantibus. Ratisbon. 
1874. 8vo. (3s.) Is. 6d. 


473 Capmeil (l’abbé).—La ‘Conver- 
sation du Ciel sur la terre, ou entre- 
tiens de Jésus Christ avec son fidéle 
adorateur dans ses visites au T. S. 
Sacrement. Paris, 1858. 18mo. (15. 3d.) 

8d. 


475 Carayon (A. J. J.).—Histoire 
abrégée des Congrégations de la tris- 
sainte-Vierge. Paris, 1863. 18mo, 
(15. 2d.) 8d. 


477 Carcado (Mme. la Comtesse de). 
—L’Ame unie a Jésus Christ dans le 
Trés-Saint Sacrement de l’Autel; ou 

réparations et actions de graces pour 
a Sainte Communion. /ar7s, 1866. 
2 vols. 12mo. (45.) 2s. 


Carriere (Jos.).—Prelectionum 
theologicarum Compendium de Con. 
tractibus. aris, 1868. 12mo. 


Is. Od. 
Castan (l’abbé Em.)—De I’Idée 


de Dieu d’aprés la tradition chrétienne 
et les diverses autres théodicées ra- 
tionalistes ou Sacerdotales. 1871. 
2 vols. 8vo. (12s.) 8s. 6d. 


483 Castan.— Les Origines du 
Christianisme d’aprés la critique 
rationaliste contemporaine. 
1868. 8vo. (6s.) 35. 


485 Castan.—De l'Union de la Reli- 
gion et de la Morale.—/aris, 1871. 
8vo. (6s.) 38. 6d, 


487 Catéchisme (le) en Images, 
dessiné par G. R. Elster, et gravé 
par R. Brand’amour sous la direction 
de l’'abbé M. B. Coussinier. Panis, 
1863. 8vo. Is. 


488 Catechismus Concilii Tri- 
dentini. 32mo. (1s, 6d.) 


490 Catechismus ex decreto 
Concilii Tridentini. Ratisbon, 1875. 
8vo. (35.) Is. 60. 


492 Catechismus ex decreto 
Concilii Tridentini. Sartor, 1867, 
8vo. (35.) Is. 10d. 


496 Cercia (Ralph, S. J.) Commen- 
tarius in Epistolam §S. Pauli ad 
Romanos. aris, 1879, 8vo. (15. 67.) 

10d. 


497 Cercia. — Demonstratio  Catho- 
lica, sive tractatus de ecclesia vera 
Christi et de Rom. Pontifice. Ed. 5. 
Paris, 1878. 2 vols. 8vo. (10s.) 6s. 


Burns & Oates, Ld., 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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498. Cercia. — Tractatus de Gratia 
Christi. Editio III. Parts, 1879. 
3 vols. 8vo. (12s.) 7s. 6d. 


212 Ceillier(Dom.Rémy, Bénédictin). 
Histoire Générale des Auteurs Sacrés 
et Ecclésiastiques, qui contient leur 
vie, le catalogue, la critique, le juge- 
ment, la chronologie, l’analyse, et le 
dénombrement des differéntes éditions 
de leurs ouvrages; ce qu’ils renfer- 

» ment de plus intéressant sur le dogme, 
sur la morale et sur la discipline de 
l'Eglise; l'histoire des conciles tant 
généraux que particuliers, et les actes 
choisis des martyrs. A Paris, 1727 
23 vols. 4to calf £5 10s. od 


499 Cerf (le chanoine Ch.) Histoire 
et Discipline de Notre Dame de 
Reims, orné de planches lithogra- 
phiées. Reims, 1861. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(135.) 8s. 

500 Chaignon (le R. P., S. J.) La 
Méditatioz, ou le fidéle sanctifié par 
la pratique del’oraison mentale. 1878. 
3 vols. 18mo. (9s.) 55. 


507 Chantal. Lettres de la Sainte 
mére Jeanne-Francoise-Frémyot, pu- 
bliées par Edouard de Barthélemy. 
Parts, 1860. 2 vols. 8vo. (8s.) 45. 6d. 


513 Chateaubriand.—-Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe. Paris, 1860, 6 vols. 
8vo. (30s.) £1 Is. od. 


514 Chaugy.— (Rév. Mére M. Made- 
leine), Vie de huit vénérables Veuves 
religieuses de l’ordre de la visitation. 


Paris, 1860. 12mo. (35. 6d.) 25. 6d. 


519 Christophe (l’Abbé J. B.) His- 
toire de la Papauté pendant le XIV. 
siécle. Paris, 1853, 3 vols. 8vo (18s.) 


Qs. 
520 Chrysostome (Saint. Jean). 


Discours. Texte Grec annoté pour la 


Rhétorique. 2 vols, 
I2mo. 45. 6d, 
1765 Chrysostome (St.Jean) CEuvres 
completes traduites du grec en frangais 
par l’abbé Joly, suivies de la vie du 
Patriarche. Paris, 1864-67. 8 vols. 
4to. £1 Os. od. 


524 Chrysostomi (S. Joannis) de 
Sacerdotio libri VI. Rome, 1871. 
8d. 


Paris, 1853. 


525 Cicéron Choix de Lettres 
familiéres avec des notes grammati- 
cales. Paris, 12mo. Is. 

561 Claver (Pierre S. J.) Histoire 
du Bienheureux P. Claver, par 
Daurignac. Paris, 1859. 2 vols. 
I2mo, (45.) 2s. 


562 Colomb (Christophe) Histoire 
de sa Vie et de ses Voyages d’aprés 
des documents authentiques par le 
Comte Roselly de Lorgues. .3e. edit. 
Paris, 1869. 2 vols. in (12s.) 

. 6d. 


529 Combalot (l’abbé) La Con- 
naissance de Jésus Christ, ou le 
dogme de I'Incarnation, etc. aris, 
1854. 4e. édit. (3s5.) Is. 6d. 


1685 Conciliorum Sacrorum nova 
et amplissima collectio Labbei et 
Cossartii, cui preefixus est D. Jacobatii 
Tractatus de Concilio. Paris, 1870. 
Folio (25s.) soiled. 12s. 


1686 Conil (Pierre) Encyclopédie 
populaire, Paris, 1881. 2 vols. large 
8vo. (£1 155.) £1 Os. od. 


530 Connaisance de JésusChrist. 
Ouvrage posthume d'un prétre savant 
et zélé, publié’ au dernier siécle. 
Nouvelle édition revue et corrigée 
par le R. P. Schouppe, S. J. 
Bruxelles, 1871. 12mo (3s. 6d.) 2s. 


Consalvi (Cardinal) Mémoires 

avec une Introduction et des notes 

par J. Crétineau Joly, avec gravures. 

Paris, 1866. 2 vols. we | (12s.) 
. 6d. 


533 Constant (l’abbé B. M.) L’His- 
toire et 'infaillibilité des Papes. 
Faris, 1852. 2 vols. 8vo. (10s.) 75. 


536 Constitutiones fratrum ordinis 
Predicatorum, aris, 1872. 8vo. 
(7s. 6d.) 55. 

538 Coquille (M.)—Du Césarisme 
dans l'antiquité et dans les temps 
modernes. Parts, 1872. 2 vols. 12mo. 
6s. 38. 9d. 

539 Corblet (l’abbé Jules).—Histoire 
dogmatique, liturgique et archéolo- 
gique du Sacrement de Baptéme. 
Paris, 1881—82. 2 vols. 8vo. 155. 


Corte (P. A.)—Elementa philo- 
sophie in usum _ seminariorum. 
Taurini, 1874. (6s.) 35. Od. 

Cortes (Donoso)—CEuvres, pré- 
cédées d’une Introduction par Louis 
Veuillot. 2e édit. arts, 1862. 3 
vols. 8vo. 18s. Tos. 


542 Cossoles (Henri de.)—Du 
Doute. aris, 1867. I2mo. (3s. 6d.) 
2s 


545 Coulin (l’abbé). — L’année du 
ieux fidéle. Tom. II. Le temps de 
Noél. TZournai, 1867. 12mo, Is. 

2s. 


And 63, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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546 Couturier (Jean, ancien Jésuite). 
—Catéchisme dogmatique et moral, 
ouvrage utile aux peuples, aux enfants 
et A ceux qui sont chargés de les 
instruire, avec notice sur la vie de 
Yauteur. Parts, 1855. 3 vols. 12mo. 


(9s.) 6s. 
548 Crampon (l’abbé A.)—Lesactes 
d 


es Apédtres. Traduction nouvelle 
avec des notes et le texte latin. Par7s, 
1872. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


552 Crétineau (Joly J.) — L’Eglise 
romaine en face de la révolution, avec 
portraits des Papes Pie VII. et Pie 
1X. 3e édit. Paris, 1861. 2 vols. 
t2mo (8s.) 4s. 6d. 


555 Curicque (l’abbé J. M.)—Voix 
prophétiques, ou signes, apparitions et 
prédications modernes, touchant les 
grands événements de la chrétienté au 
XIX. siécle, &c. Paris, 1872. 2 vols. 
I2mo. (6s.) 35. Od. 


213 Cypriani (Sti.Ceecilii Zprsc. Car- 
thag. et Mart.)— Opera, studio ac 
labore S. Baluzii. Editio Benedic- 
tina, Faris, 1726. Large paper, folio, 
calf gilt. £2 55. 


565 Dallet (Ch. Mission Afost.)— 
Histoire de l’Eglise de Corée, précé- 
dée d'une introduction sur l'histoire, 
les institutions, la langue, les mceurs 
et coutumes coréennes, avec carte et 
planches. aris, 1874. 2 vols. 8vo. 

9s. 


1692 Dantier (Alph.)—Les femmes 
dans la société chrétienne, ouvrage 
illustré de 4 photogravures et 200 
gravures sur bois d’aprés les monu- 
ments de l'art. aris, 1879. 2 vols. 
large 8vo. [50s.] Ss. 


567 Daon (M. _prétre).—Conduite 
des Confesseurs dans le tribunal de la 
pénitence, selon les instructions de 
S. Charles Borromée et S. Francois 
de Sales. Paris, 1830. 12mo, (Is. 6d.) 

od. 


878 Darché (J. F. F.)—lImitation | 


de S. Alphonse Marie de Liguori. 
Paris, 1864. 32mo. od. 


1687 Darras (L’abbé J. C.)—Histoire_ 


de l’Eglise depuis la création jusqu’au 
XII. siécle, jusqu'au pontificat de 
Clement VII. par l'abbé J. Bareille, 


continuée par Mgr. Févre. aris, | 


Vols. I. to XXXIII. [some 
volumes slightly soiled.) (£8 55.) 


£5 155. 


568 David (l’abbé A:)— Semaines 
liturgiques d'aprés Durand auteur du 
Rational des Divins offices."” Pav7s, 
1871. 18mo. 


569 Debeney (l’abbé)—Les petites 
conférences, lectures de caréme sur 
les vérités de la religion. Paris, 1859, 
(5s.) 2s. 6d. 


574 Deharbe (P.Jos.,S.J.)—Examen 


ad usum Cleri. rec. P. J. Schneider, 
S.J. Ratisbon 1875. 12mo. Is. od. 


580 Dens (P.)—Tractatus de casibus 
reservatis. Mechlinia, 1866. 12mo. 
Iod. 


582 Dens (P.)—Tractatus de sacra- 
mento ordinis. Mechlinie, 8vo. 1s. 


581 Dens (P.)—Tractatus de sacra- 
mento ordinis, de sponsalibus et de 
matrimonio. JAfechlinie, 1872. 8vo. 
(8s.) 4s. 6d. 


584 Dens (P.)—Tractatus de sacra- 
mento extreme unctionis. Mechlinie, 
1865. 8vo. 8d. 


586 Deschamps (N.)—Les Sociétés 
secretes et la Société, ou philosophie 
de l'histoire contemporaine. 2e éd.con- 
tinuée jusqu’aux événements actuels, 
avec introduction sur l’aciion des 
sociétés secrétes au XIX siécle par 
Claude Jannet. Paris, 1880— 83. 
3 vols, 8vo. 8s. 


588 Desjardins (Eugéne, S.J.)—Le 
Coeur de Jésus principe et modéle de 
la perfection chrétienne. Mois du 
Sacré Cour. Paris, 1869. 18mo. 

Is, 


589 Desjardins (Eugene, S.J.)—En- 
core Galilée! Polémique-Histoire- 
Philosophie. Paris, 1877. 8vo. 125. 

7s. 6d. 


591 Devotus (J. Zfisc.)—Institu- 
tionum canonicarum libriIV. Leod??, 
1860. 2vols. 8vo. (12s5.) 75. 6d. 


1334 Deynoodt (Francois, S.J.)—La 
Glorieuse Couronne, ou Saints et 
Bienheureux de la Compagnie de 
Jésus. 8vo. 38. 


593 Directoire (le) du Chrétien o 
recueil des principaux moyens de 
sanctification, par un pére Jésuite. 
Paris, 1860, 18mo. 10d. 


1245 Docteur (C)—-Les Problémes de 
la Vie ; Recherches sur le passé, le 
présent et l'avenir. Paris, 1881. 8vo. 
(5s-) 35. 


Burns & Oates, Ld., 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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CLEARANCE LIST OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
LARGE REDUCTION OF PRICE. 


H Few Copies only remain of the Following 
Zllustrated Works :— 


La Pinacoteca di Bologna.—The Paintings of the Pinacoteca reproduced in 
70 beautiful line Engravings after Guido Reni, A. and L. Caracci, Perugino,. Raphael, 
F. Albani, Cavedone, Cantareni, Cossa, G. da Cotignola, Domenichino, Fontana, 
Francia, N. da Cremona, etc., by Professor Francesco Rosaspina, and others of 
his school. Firenze, 1852. Large folio, brilliant impressions. Half morocco. £7. 
La Sainte Bible.—Ancien et Nouveau Testament, Récit et Commentaire 
par l’'abbé F. R. SatmMon. Ouvrage illustré de 240 gravures par ScHNorR. Paris, 
Firmin-Didot, 1878. 4to, morocco extra. (£2 2s.) £1 Is. 
Jésus Christ, par Louis VeviLiort, avec une Etude sur |’Art Chrétien par 
C. CaRTIER. Ouvrage ccntenant 180 gravures et 16 chromolithographies d’apres les 
monuments de l’art depuisles catacombes jusqu’a nos jours. Quatriéme édition. 
Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1877. 4to. Half red morocco binding. £1 ts. 
Vie de Jésus-Christ composée au XVe sitcle d’aprés LUDOLPHE LE CHAR- 
TREUX. Texte rapproché du Francais moderne, par A. Lecoy De La Marche, 
Miniatures en Camaieu chromolithographiées d'aprés le manuscript original, par 
G. Hurtrel. Faris, 1870. 4to, Red morocco extra. (£3 35.) £2. 
La Sainte Vierge.—Etudes Archéologiques et Iconographiques par ROHAULT 
DE FLgeury. Extensively illustrated with finely-executed plates in Aquatint. Paris, 
1878. 2 handsome volumes, 4to, half morocco, extra. (Pub. £8 unbound.) £7. 
La Sainte Vierge, par l’abbé Maynarp.—Ouvyrage illustré de 14 chromolitho- 
graphies, 3 Photogravures et 200 gravures. Deuxieme édition précédée d'un 
Bref de Sa Sainteté le Pape Pie IX. /aris, Firmin-Didot 1877. 4to, Half red 
morocco binding, with emblematical gold tooling on sides. (£2 25.) £1 Is. 
Vie de Sainte Catherine d’Aléxandrie, par JEAN MILLoT, |’un des secré- 
taires de Philippe le Bon, Duc de Bourgogne. Texte revu et approché du Frangais 
moderne par Marius SEPET. Paris, 1881. 4to, 2//ustrated with Chromolithographs, 
Engravings and decorative borders in Aquatint, very handsome volume half-morocco, with 
emblematic device on side. 2 
Saint Martin, par A. Lrecoy pre 1a Marcue, Archiviste - Paléographe, 
Professeur d'Histoire a I’Institut Catholique de Paris. Parts, 1881. Printed on fine 
paper, with chromographs and.engravings, half morocco extra. (£2.) £1 5s. 
Les Femmes de la Société Chrétienne.—Ouvrage illustré de 4 photogra- 
vures et 200 gravures sur bois d’aprés les monuments de l'art, par A. Dantier. Paris, 
Firmin-Didot, 1879. 2vols. Half red morocco. (£2.) 
Mémoires de Philippe de Commynes, par R. CHANTELAUZE, édition illus- 
trée d’aprés les monuments originaux de 4 chromolithographies et de nombreuses 
gravures sur bois. aris, Firmin-Didot, 1881. 4to, halfred morocco. (30s.) 185. 
Le Livre d’Or Francais.—la Mission de Jeanne D’Arc, par F. GopEFRov. 
Ouvrage illustré d’encadrements sur teinte et de compositions originales 
imprimées en camaieu. Paris, 1878, half morocco extra. (£2) £1. 
Paul Lacroix XVIIme Sjiécle, Institutions, Usages et Coutumes. France, 
1590-1700. With 16 Cromolithographs and 300 wood engravings from contemporary 
examples. Paris, 1880. 4to half red morocco extra (£2.) 
Paul Lacroix, Sciences et Lettres au Moyen Age et a l’Epoque de la 
Renaissance, with 13 chromolithographs and 400 wood engravings. /aris, 1877. 
4to, half red morocco extra. (£2.) £1 Is. 
Jean, Sire de Joinville.—Histoire de Saint Louis, texte original, accompagné 
d'une Traduction par M. Natalis de Wailly. Numerous fine illustrations from 
contemporary examples. aris, 1874. 4to half red morocco (3o0s.) 


Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur, quz illustrarunt Jo. Bollandus 
et G. Henschenius. Edit. novissima cum animadversionibus D. Papebrochii et J. 
Carnandet. (Reprint of the original Antwerp edition). Complete in 54 vols. folio, 
1863-70, £103 net. (The continuation as far as published, 11 vols. £33 net.) 


And 63, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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NOW READY.—FOURTH EDITION. 


“AUG. LEHMKUHL (SJ) 
THEOLOGIA MORALIS 


EDITIO QUARTA AB AUCTORE RECOGNITA. 


VOLUMEN I. 


Continens theologiam Moralem generalem, et ex speciali theologia 
morali tractatus de virtutibus et officiis vitae christianae. 8°. 
(XIX. et 791. pp.) Price gs. 


VOLUMEN II. 


Continens theologiae moralis specialis partem secundam, seu trac- 
tatus de subsidiis vitae christianae, cum duplici appendice. 8°. 
(XVI et 857 pp.) Price gs. 


‘Professors as well as students have long felt the need of a textbook of 
Moral Theology which should combine a solid explanation of principles with a 
moderate amount of casuistry. Viewing F. Lehmkuhl’s work from this point 
only, i¢ must be pronounced to be far superior to any textbook we have hitherto 
possessed in this department of theological studies. . . . A noteworthy and pleasant 
feature of Father Lehmkuhl’s treatise is the absence of any polemic element ; his 
closely reasoned work is not interrupted by perpetual fighting against adversaries. 
. Again, the author is entitled to our gratitude for his clear elegant Latin, 
which makes it a real pleasure to read his pages. It is worthy of note that there 
is perhaps not any burning question in matter of morals which F. Lehmkuhl does 
not duly examine. ... His second volume is occupied with the Sacraments, 
and here our author shows himself to be eminently a practical man. After laying 
down with admirable lucidity the principles of doctrine, he is able to give solid 
advice to missionaries and confessors.” (The Dudlin Review, October, 1884.) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIZE MORALIS. 


Cum approbatione rev. Vic. Gen. Friburgensis. 602 pp. 8vo. Price 7s. 


“Le Compendium suit Vouvrage principal, chapitre par chapitre, paragraphe 
par paragraphe, de sorte qu’il est facile, toutes les fois qu’on désire une explication 
plus étendue, de recourir de a l’autre. 

“Ce livre promet de devenir le vade-mecum des prétres qui exercent le saint 
ministére et de remplacer Gury dans l’enseignement des séminaires.” 

(Semaine Religieuse du Diocese de Cambrai. 1886. Nr. 35.) 


Burns & Oates, Ld., London and New York. 
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LAMPLOUGH'’S 
SALINE, 


EFFERVESCING AND TASTELESS ; 


Forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising and Refreshing Beverage. Gives 

os instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipa- 

tion, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heartburn, 
: Feverish Colds: prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of 
Typrus, Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers ; Prickly Heat, Smallpox, 


es Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 
The Testimony of Medical Gentlemen has been unqualificd in praise of 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, as possessing most important elements calculated to 
restore and maintain health with perfect vigour of body and mind, 


Dr. Turley.—‘I found it act as a specific, in my Dr. Morgan.—‘ It furnishes the blood with its 

rience Se worst of Scarlet | lost Saline constituents.’ 
ever, no other medicine being required.’ = 

Dr. 8. Gibbon (formerly Physician to the London Dowsing, it in 
Hos ital).—‘Its usefulness in the treatment of disease | }, over, 

has long been confirmed by medical experience.’ appy to state I never lust a single case.’ 

Her Majesty's jrepresentative, the Rawul Pindee, Punjaub, India, 28th 
Governor of Sierra Leone, in a letter of ree | March, 1871.—‘ Solely from the pa merits 
quest for an eo | supply of the Pyretic Saline, of your ‘preparation in the Fever-stricken Districts by 
states:—‘ It is of great vaiue, and I shall rejoice to which we are surrounded, we firmly believe that the 
hear it is in the hands of all Europeans visiting the | use of your Pyretic Saline will do more to prevent 
tropics.’ Fever than all the Quinine ever imported can cure,’ 


In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s, 6d., 1ls., and 21s. each, 


LAHPLOUGH'S CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 


A perfect luxury—forms, with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious 2nd invigorating Beverage, 
In Patent Glazs-Stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s, 6d. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
TEEOLOGY IN ALL ITS BRANCHSS. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 


No. 1-SOHO SQUARE —No. 1, 
LONDON, W. 


Established in 1849 at Goswell Street, E.C. 


Libraries Bought or Valued. Catalogues of Selections published periodically. 
Catalogue of Modern Catholic Works at Reduced Prices, now ready. 


POROUS DISINFECTOR 


Placed in the W.C. Cistern im py with Liq. Pot. Permang. 

(Condy’s Fluid) every drop of water passing through the Closet 

and entire Drainage System of a house, thus preventing all bad 
effluvia. 


§/= No Fixing whatever. 


SHARP & CO., Il HOLBORN CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1854. 


LAW UNION FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chief Office: 126, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
SUBSCRIBED -CAPITAL—ONE MILLION STERLING. 
BO4RD OF DIRECTORS, 

Chairman— JAMES CUDDON, Es@q., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Deputy=Chairman— C. PEMBERTON, Esq. (Lee and Pembertons), Solicitor, 44, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


G.M. ARNOLD, Esq., Solicitor, 60, Carey St., Lincoln’s 


Inn, 

EDRIC BAYLEY, Esq., Solicitor, Raydon House, 
Potter’s Fields, Tooley Street. 

E. J. BRISTOW, ksq., Soiicitor, 1, Copthall Buildings. 

GEO. BRODRICK, Esq., Solicitor, 9, Bow Church Yard, 

J. R. BUCKTON, Esq., Solicitor, Warrington. 

Esq., Solicitor, 1, Gt. Winchester 

treet. 

8. H, COOPER, Esq., Solicitor, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

¥F. J. COVERDALE, Esq., Land Agent, The Hall, In- 
gatestone, Essex. 

A. 8. FIELD, Esq., Clerk of the Peace for the County 

- of Warwick, Leamington. 

BASIL FIELD, Esq., Solicitor, 36, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

CHARLES FOSTER, Esq., Clerk of the Peace for the 
County of Norfolk, Norwich. 

Cc. F. HAND, Esq., Solicitor, Stafford. 

G. D. HARRISON, Esq., Clerk of the Peace for Mont- 
gomeryshire, Welchpool. 

ROBERT JONES, Esq., Clerk of the Peace for Meri- 
oneth, Portmadoc. 

F. T. KEITH, Ksq., Solicitor, Norwich. 

AUSTIN J. KING, Esq., Solicitor, Bath. 


J. KINGSFORD, Esq., Solicitor, 23, Essex St, Strand, 

Rient Hon. Sir JOHN LAMBERT, K.C.B., Milford 
House, Elms Road, Clapham Common. 

HENRY MASON, Esq., Solicitor, 84, Basinghall Street. 

R. B. M. LINGARD-MONK, Esq., Solicitor, Manchester, 

EVAN MORRIS, Esq., Solicitor, Wrexham. 

HY. MUNSTER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple. 

HENRY PARKER, Esq., Solicitor, Manchester. 

T. D. B. RAWLINS, Esq., Solicitor, Wimborne. 

JAMES ROWE, Esq., Solicitor, Liverpool. 

H, T, SANKEY, Esgq., Solicitor, Canterbury & Margate, 

R. J. SISSON, Esq., J.P., St. Asaph. 

C, A. SWINBURNE, Esq., Belgrave Mansions, S,W., 
and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

GEO.THOMAS, Esq., Solicitor, Town Clerk,Carmarthen, 

HENRY VERRALL, Esq., Solicitor, Brighton. 

so R. WARD, Esq., Solicitor, 1, Gray's Inn 

quare, 

HENRY 8S. WASBROUGH, Esq., Solicitor, 7, Glou- 
cester Row, Clifton. : 

C. W. WASBROUGH, Esq., Solicitor, Bristol. 

H. 8. WATTS, Esq., Solicitor, Yeovil. 

J.R. WOOD, Esq., Solicitor, Woodbridge. 


Solicitors.—Mxssrs. ROBINS, BURGES, HAY, WATERS, & LUCAS, 9, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Pbysician._GEORGE VIVIAN POORE, ksq., M.D., F.R.C.P., 30, Wimpole Street, W. 
Huvit J. J. DARLEY, Esq., Solicitor, 36, John Street, Bedford Row. 
uditors, { T. WATERHOUSE, Es@., Solicitor, 1, New Court, Carey Street. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information, sent post free on application to 


FRANK McGEDY, F.I.A., Actuary anp SECRETARY. 


THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


Fort Augustus, Inverness-shire. 


1. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this school 


very suitable for delicate boys. 


2. The curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a 
liberal education, while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 
3. The studies are conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Order, 


assisted by Lay University Masters. 


course. 


4, German as an optional substitute for Greek forms part of the ordinary 


5. The doctor of the locality visits the school regularly twice a week. 
6. A matron superintends the wardrobes, and sees to the requirements of 


the smaller boys. 


ST. BENEDICT’S HALL. 


In connection with the Abbey School,a HALL has been opened for the recep- 
tion of young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years who wish to 
pursue more advanced studies, or prepare for one of the learned professions, or for 


any special examinations. 
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